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FOREWORD 


By the Committee on Studies in 
Social Aspects of the Depression 


HIS monograph on research pertaining to the social aspects 

of reading in the depression is one of a series of thirteen 
sponsored by the Social Science Research Council to stimulate 
the study of depression effects on various social institutions. The 
full list of titles is on page ii. 

The depression of the early 1930’s was like the explosion of 
a bomb dropped in the midst of society. All the major social in- 
stitutions, such as the government, family, church, and school, 
obviously were profoundly affected and the repercussions were 
so far reaching that scarcely any type of human activity was un- 
touched. The facts about the impact of the depression on social 
life, however, have been only partially recorded. It would be 
valuable to have assembled the vast record of influence of this 
economic depression on society. Such a record would constitute 
an especially important preparation for meeting the shock of 
the next depression, if and when it comes. Theories must be 
discussed and explored now, if much of the information to test 
them is not to be lost amid ephemeral sources. 

The field is so broad that selection has been necessary. In 
keeping with its mandate from the Social Science Research 
Council, the Committee sponsored no studies of an exclusively 
economic or political nature. The subjects chosen for inclusion 
were limited in number by resources. The final selection was 
made by the Committee from a larger number of proposed sub- 
jects, on the basis of social importance and available personnel. 
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Although the monographs clearly reveal a uniformity of goal, 
they differ in the manner in which the various authors sought 
to attain that goal. This is a consequence of the Committee's 
belief that the promotion of research could best be served by 
not imposing rigid restrictions on the organization of materials 
by the contributors. It is felt that the encouraged freedom in 
approach and organization has resulted in the enrichment of 
the individual reports and of the series as a whole. 

A common goal without rigidity in procedure was secured 
by requesting each author to examine critically the literature on 
the depression for the purpose of locating existing data and 
interpretations already reasonably well established, of discov- 
ering the more serious inadequacies in information, and of 
formulating research problems feasible for study. He was not 
expected to do this research himself. Nor was he expected to 
compile a full and systematically treated record of the depres- 
sion as experienced in his field. Nevertheless, in indicating the 
new research which is needed, the writers found it necessary to 
report to some extent on what is known. These volumes actually 
contain much information on the social influences of the depres- 
sion, in addition to their analyses of pressing research questions. 

The undertaking was under the staff direction of Dr. Samuel 
A. Stouffer, who worked under the restrictions of a short time 
limit in order that prompt publication might be assured. He was 
assisted by Mr. Philip M. Hauser and Mr. A. J. Jaffe. The Com- 
mittee wishes to express appreciation to the authors, who con- 
tributed their time and effort without remuneration, and to the 
many other individuals who generously lent aid and materials. 

The present monograph, by Dr. Douglas Waples, differs 
somewhat from others in this series, since it presents, in Chap- 
ters HI, IV, and V, a large and unique body of statistical in- 
formation which the author had just completed tabulating at 
the time he was asked to undertake this volume. The data are 
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here published for the first time. The monograph will appear 
also in a cloth-bound edition, entitled People and Print: Social 
Aspects of Reading in the Depression, in the series ‘Studies in 
Library Science,” published by the University of Chicago Press. 


William F. Ogburn Chairman 
Shelby M. Harrison 
Malcolm M. Willey 


Preface 


Saas about a score of professional associations, 
surveys, and foundations supported different parts of the 
work on which this book is based. To three institutions the obli- 
gation is direct: to the Carnegie Corporation of New York for 
a grant toward the volume as part of a study undertaken by the 
Graduate Library School of the University of Chicago to clarify 
the relationship of the public library to government; to the 
American Association of Adult Education, which largely 
financed collection of data used in Chapters IV and V, previ- 
ously unpublished; and to the Social Science Research Council 
for critical assistance in preparing the volume in its present form. 

The purpose of the 1933 Carnegie grant should be better 
served by the present discussion of the library in relation to other 
factors of reading behavior than by a report confined to the 
public library itself. Hence, public librarians should regard it as 
a companion piece to C. B. Joeckel’s The Government of the 
American Public Library, published in 1935, and to Arnold 
Miles’s Problems of American Public Library Administration, 
to be published later. The latter discusses the public library from 
the standpoint of the administration of municipal utilities as 
such. All three studies resulted from the same grant, and were 
planned as a trilogy which this volume completes. 

Turning from organizations to individuals, I wish first to ex- 
press obligations to Ralph W. Tyler, of Ohio State University, 
for his help to the series of reading studies continued since the 
establishment of the Graduate Library School in 1928. He was 
consulted on important questions of policy; he planned and 
supervised the statistical work, and supplied much of the inter- 
pretation. 
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William Weinfeld, working in consultation with Dean Mal- 
colm M. Willey, University of Minnesota, supplied the facts 
and much of the discussion concerning the newspaper. Unpub- 
lished facts concerning The Public Library in Depression were 
largely furnished by Margaret M. Herdman, Director of the 
Library School of the Louisiana State University, whose dis- 
sertation by this title is doubtless the most adequate discussion 
yet to appear. Data concerning the interrelations of typical dis- 
tributing agencies were organized by Ralph E. Ellsworth, whose 
dissertation, Distribution of Print in Selected Communities, con- 
tains much more detailed analyses. Further thanks are due Wil- 
liam C. Haygood, for permission to use his reading sample 
from all New York Public Library branches in January 1936. 
This sample constitutes the best available evidence of post- 
depression reading to date. 

Olga Adler supervised the secretarial work—a tough job— 
with customary grace. 


Douglas Waples 
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Chapter I 


Purpose and Plan 


IKE the facts about life, the facts about reading are too com- 
plex to fit any one scheme of presentation. They must be 
selected and ordered with direct reference to the questions to 
be met. In this discussion, the questions are those of interest to 
students. The plan of discussion comprises six chapters. The 
first states some primary assumptions: for example, that some 
cultural patterns have changed since 1929, and that the changes 
are to some degree indicated by changes in what people read and 
to some extent produced by their reading. Such hypotheses con- 
stitute a general frame of reference. 

The second chapter outlines the field of reading as a field for 
research. The outline mentions problems confronting various 
academic, institutional, and commercial groups and suggests 
some possibilities to be realized by systematic and collaborative 
studies. 

The next three chapters deal respectively with publications, 
distributing agencies, and readers. Each chapter states some 
questions relevant to the depression, indicates available evi- 
dence, and suggests investigations needed to complete the evi- 
dence. The final chapter cuts across the arbitrary distinctions 
among changes in publication, distribution, and consumption to 
identify social factors common to all three. 

The discussion assumes that the various uses of printed mat- 
ter reflect important changes in the cultural life of any com- 
munity. During periods of economic stress one may expect 
changes in the subjects which certain groups find most interest- 
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ing. The changes are most likely to occur in the reading of 
groups who are habitually heavy readers and who suffered 
most during depression. The nature and extent of such changes, 
and their relation to changes in other social behavior and to suc- 
cessive stages of the depression itself are now unknown. The 
facts should show what different economic conditions have to 
do with the different social uses to which reading is put. So- 
ciological analysis of reading behavior in relation to behavior 
of other types may in due time produce a reliable index of gross 
cultural changes. Some such index should simplify description 
of social changes resulting from a complex of causal factors too 
numerous and too obscure for separate identification by means 
of public records. 

If some aspects of popular reading can be related to different 
economic conditions, we shall need hypotheses to explain the 
relationships. One might suspect relations between different pat- 
terns of reading behavior and different degrees of national anxi- 
ety, typical group tensions and pressures, and various types of 
social maladjustment. To establish such relationships involves 
extensive research in somewhat new directions. Typical cultures, 
social processes, and public opinions would be related to reading 
behavior as recorded by libraries, bookstores, and news agencies. 
Such agencies, to their own benefit and that of scholarship as 
well, might, if they chose, supply a valid and perennial commen- 
tary on current social change. 

But so optimistic a statement may easily raise false hopes. 
The available facts come far short of the facts desired. Few 
individuals and institutions have sufficient use for adequate read- 
ing records to keep them systematically, and commonly lack the 
needed facilities. Hence existing records are sporadic and incom- 
plete. 

The scarcity of data is relieved in part by the values of the 
records we do have. The few thousands who read much and 
who can usually obtain whatever they prefer to read, tend to ex- 
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press themselves almost as well in their selection of current pub- 
lications as they might in private talk. We can explain why such 
people read as they do to the extent that we can identify the 
social forces that move them. On this account the discussion de- 
pends heavily upon studies of other social changes for whatever 
it contributes to a sociology of the depression. The effects of 
depression upon popular interest in subjects like health, polli- 
tics, crime, social service, fine arts, recreation, and religion 
should be reflected to some extent in the reading of newspapers, 
books, and magazines. To the extent that they are so reflected, 
it becomes possible to describe some effects of depression upon 
each of these areas in terms of what different social groups read 
about them. Effects of depression upon interest in the fine arts, 
for example, are suggested by the increased number of publica- 
tions dealing with the arts, and by changes in the particular arts 
about which most readers read. 

The benefits to social science would be large indeed if such 
changes in the cultural interests of society at large, or in the 
interests of any one social group, were inevitably accompanied 
by changes in their reading. If two very similar groups always 
read the same things, and if two very different groups always 
_ read different things, the sociological implications of reading 
behavior could be taken directly from the record. We should 
then have a sociology of the reading population, an analysis of 
social patterns and forces limited only by the variety and range 
of the publications read. 

But the fact is that similarities and differences in reading 
betoken similarities and differences among readers only to the 
extent that the publications are equally available. Unless what 
is read by any one reader is available for selection or rejection 
by all other readers, it is plain that what each reader reads may 
be determined quite as much by differences in the supply of 
publications as by differences in the readers’ preferences. Since 
the diagnostic possibilities of reading data are based on the as- 
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sumption that the reader has free choice among existing publica- 
tions, it is obviously essential to know how free his choice really 
is before attempting the diagnosis. What meaning we attach to 
the fact that a man reads nothing but his Bible depends upon 
whether or not he has anything else to read. 

Whenever the supply of reading matter is known to deter- 
mine what is read by any social group, the record has a different 
meaning for the student than when the reading is determined 
largely by demand. We know that the relative influence of sup- 
ply and demand varies widely from group to group. The follow- 
ing chapters accordingly stress the distinction, wherever the 
causes of changes in reading behavior are discussed. To make the 
distinction as clear as possible at this point should accordingly 
simplify the later discussions. 

The distinction between supply and demand is logical but not 
sharp. In many cases, the two factors are inseparably confused. 
They come clear only in extreme cases. But serious misinterpre- 
tation of reading behavior is less likely if the student is ever alert 
to the presence of both factors. 

In general, the factor of supply is predominant when certain 
readers are restricted to a few publications—the schoolboy to — 
his textbooks, the farmer to his local paper, the sailor to the 
ship’s bookshelf. It also predominates when certain publica- 
tions are far better advertised or far more accessible than others 
to the entire population—the metropolitan daily press, the Sat- 
urday Evening Post, the currently best selling novel. Again, sup- 
ply is the more important influence when the community distri- 
bution of print is monopolized by a single type of agency— 
whether it be the newsstand, the rental library, or the public 
library branch. The publications not carried by such agencies 
will be read by many fewer persons than read the available stock. 

To explain changes in community reading which may be due 
to changes in supply, one should examine the local conditions. 
The conditions are objectively described by the number and 
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size of public libraries in the community; the number of local 
bookshops, rental libraries, and newsstands; the number and 
range of titles carried; the average prices charged by each com- 
mercial agency; the character and extent of advertising; and the 
rate at which each agency enlarges its clientele. Marked changes 
in any one or more of such conditions affect the supply of print 
and may affect both the quantity and quality of group reading. 

New public library branches, for example, were established 
in 1936 with WPA funds in many urban and rural communi- 
ties of Illinois. Most of the communities had previously shown 
less than normal interest in libraries. In some cases (e.g., Calu- 
met City) previous studies had shown that comparatively few 
books were read. After the branch libraries opened, the circu- 
lation rapidly mounted to a normal figure for libraries in other 
communities of comparable size. Again, the dates when many 
large and well-established libraries (e.g., the Chicago Public 
Library) discontinued the purchase of new books, were followed 
by an impressive drop in circulation. Such changes in the amount 
and character of community reading are presumably due to 
changes in supply, since we have no evidence to indicate changes 
in demand. 

Conversely, the influence of demand may be said to dominate 
whenever readers are physically close to large and varied sup- 
plies of reading matter from which they select for recognizably 
personal reasons. Publications read almost exclusively by mem- 
bers of a single group (e.g., The Wall Street Journal) reflect 
demand when there is evident connection between the content 
and the interests peculiar to the group. Demand may thus be 
gauged by the readers’ discrimination among the types of read- 
ing matter available and among the available titles of each 
type. 

This rather arbitrary definition of demand is somewhat 
stretched when applied to differences in the popularity of mass 
publications. The new magazine Life, for example, has enjoyed 
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a meteoric rise in sales during its few months of publication. 
Does its instant and growing success imply popular demand, or 
the effect of supply, or both in about equal proportion? If the 
answer be approached with attention fixed on the social changes 
implied, the best answer would be ‘‘the effect of supply.” A pub- 
lication read by almost everybody is by that fact of small use in 
differentiating social groups. To find that the demand is “uni- 
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of typical publications) 
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Group demand for particular publications shown by shading. Availability of 
publications shown by no shading. 


versal” is for the student of social differences equivalent to no 
demand at all. To be read at all, any publication must meet a 
certain minimum of reader interest. Beyond that minimum, de- 
mand enters in to the degree that the reader’s interest is spe- 
cialized. The sensational radio advertising of Life and its wide 
distribution explain its phenomenal sales more satisfactorily 


in terms of changes in supply than in terms of changes in social 
demand. 
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Most of us are both “class” readers and ‘‘mass’’ readers at the 
same time. At times we choose our reading for clear personal 
motives; at others for reasons of mere convenience. The dia- 
gtam on page 6 suggests that reading behavior is rarely ex- 
plained either by the supply or by the reader’s peculiar de- 
mands alone. The reading of advertising circulars received by 
mail is explained almost entirely by supply, i.e., by the fact that 
we must take them in hand, if only to extricate important let- 
ters. Yet the reader’s peculiarities explain why some are read in 
full and others dropped at first glance. At the opposite extreme 
is the reading of highly technical publications, explained almost 
entirely by the reader’s peculiarities. Take, for example, a schol- 
atly monograph on the construction and orchestral uses of the 
baritone oboe. There are probably not over two hundred per- 
sons in the country who would read the monograph with any 
lively interest. But there are some few to whom its discovery 
would be an exciting event. They would take no end of pains 
to secure it, because of its probable effects upon their practice 
of music as a vocation and upon their intellectual mastery of 
their craft. 

Between the two extremes is the normal type of reading 
behavior. It is due in part to availability, to the fact that the 
publication lies within easy reach because it has more interest 
for everybody. It is also due to purely personal motives. Among 
several news magazines in the dentist’s waiting room we select 
according to preference; yet if the one selected had not been 
there, we should have read the next best with small sense of 
loss. To explain why people read as they do, we must know what 
they prefer to read and also from what publications they have 
to choose. 

The distinction between relative supply and group demand as 
just defined has wide practical importance for researches in the 
sociology of reading. The student must resist the constant temp- 
tation to impute group differences in reading to differences in 
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group culture patterns unless he can assume that the publications 
read by all groups are equally available to each. We know that 
city men read much more than country men with the same 
amount of schooling and read very different things. We know 
also that their cultures are widely different. But we cannot 
assume that the cultural differences are equally well described 
by differences in what they read, since the country folk are more 
dependent upon supply. 

In short, reading selected from the whole universe of print 
may express culture patterns already formed; reading also, 
whether selected or imposed by restricted supply, may modify 
existing patterns not at all, some, or very greatly. In the former 
case we can more safely assume that cultural differences cause 
the differences in reading. In the latter case, we can not assume 
that differences in reading cause the cultural differences without 
specific evidence to that effect. 

The sound interpretation of reading behavior thus requires the 
student to distinguish as clearly as possible among the following 
typical relationships: (a) The groups select their reading from 
an abundant supply that is equally available to each of the groups 
compared. In this case, reading may be used to describe group 
differences. (b) The group is restricted to reading of a certain 
character by the conditions of supply, and such reading plays 
a part in forming its attitudes. In this case, reading cannot be 
used to describe group differences. (c) The intermediate situa- 
tion, in which reading can be used to describe group differences 
only in so far as the availability of the publications considered — 
has been established, as, for example, in comparing different 
groups within the clientele of the same public library. Yet even 
here, of course, the reader’s distance from the library would be 
a disturbing influence. 

Assuming that both supply and demand as involved in reading 
behavior have changed in various ways during the depression, 
we may state certain hypotheses concerning the nature and extent 
of the changes. 
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1. The depression affected both the number and the character 
of publications read 


To demonstrate this proposition one must study the devia- 
tions during the depression period from the long time trend 
in the number and character of newspapers, books, and maga- 
zines published. It is practically impossible to interpret changes 
which occurred during the period from 1929 to 1935 as effects 
of the depression if the long time trends are unknown, although 
a positive or negative correlation with the segments of the busi- 
ness cycle which fall within this period might strongly support 
such an interpretation. In the preparation of this volume time 
and cost limitations have precluded the construction of long 
time series, and attention has, therefore, been focused on the 
period 1929 to 1935. Such treatment, it is hoped, will prove 
adequate to the purpose of this volume and should not result in 
similar restriction in other studies. If predepression data are 
not always available one should attempt to study the recovery. 
period for comparison with the trough of the depression. 

One must also show the relation of publications borrowed 
from friends or from the various types of libraries to publica- 
tions bought and also to reading. If the publications bought and 
the publications read varied inversely, we could more safely as- 
sume the influence of depression. Then one should show cor- 
responding changes in the amount of second and third class mail 
as against first class mail and telegrams. Second class mail 1s 
large in bulk, informational in character, often propagandistic 
(commercial advertising, appeals for charity, or for political sup- 
port, etc.), and is less expensive and more accessible to the recipi- 
ents than any other sort of print. 

The evidence can be found in official documents, like the 
U. S. Department of Commerce Census of Manufactures and 
the reports of the Postmaster General. To some extent, the 
changes in the quantity and quality of publications indicate 
changes in the quantity and quality of material read. There are 
further questions, however, that demand careful attention. 
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Book production figures mainly concern the new books of 
each year, reprintings seldom amounting to one-fifth of the 
total. But the number of new books printed and sold annually 
may be so small a proportion of the books read per annum that 
the publication of new books might stop for some years with- 
out much effect upon the total number of books read. To esti- 
mate the lag, one should compare the ratio of new titles to old 
titles read in normal years with the ratios for depression years. 
Despite the size of the ratios, depression will have some qualita- 
tive effects upon the popular mind (possibly reactionary trends 
in certain areas) that may be due to the shortage of new publi- 
cations. 

In this connection it is important to know by how much an- 
nual losses in the number of new books and in the sales of all 
books were offset by increases in the patronage of libraries and 
by borrowings from friends. Various estimates point to a decline 
in book production and to a rise in library circulation from 
1929 to 1933. More than twice as many copies of fiction books 
were published in 1929 as in 1933. Public libraries loaned 26 
per cent more books (mostly fiction) in 1933 than in 1929. The 
loans by rental libraries, almost confined to cheap fiction, doubt- 
less also increased. Hence there is good reason to distrust the 
evidence of sales as an index of reading during depression. 
Also, comparisons between books sold and books loaned may 
mean very little in terms of books read. One book sold prob- 
ably reaches many more readers than a library book loaned for 
two weeks. With sufficient pains it should be possible to learn 
whether the depression actually saw an increase or a dectease 
in the number of book readers per capita and in the number of 
books read per reader, and similarly for readers of magazines 
and newspapers. 

An answer either way would suggest interesting hypotheses 
concerning social aspects of the depression. An increase might 
imply that reading in general or reading of certain publications 
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replaced other and more expensive diversions; or it might mean 
that the depression increased the number of those undertaking 
to extend their education by serious reading, or both. 

A decline in book reading might mean that, on the whole, 
the depression tended to substitute the scrappier sort of reading, 
in magazines and newspapers, for the more deliberate reading 
of books. This question leads back to the production figures 
for magazines and newspapers. The available records show, for 
the magazines which carry advertising, the ratio of titles dropped 
to titles added, and also their spread by states. From the data 
one can estimate by how much the decline in book production 
was offset by the production of magazines, per year. They would 
also serve to compare annual ratios of book sales to magazine 
and newspaper sales. Further, by comparing the magazines which 
died with those which were born during depression, one can spot 
the more obvious effects of the advertisers’ patronage upon the 
supply of magazines in different fields. Changes in magazine 
sales are significant as such. Since magazine readers are much 
more numerous than book readers, the changes in magazine pro- 
duction are a better indication of reading trends, both quantita- 
tive and qualitative, than are changes in book production. News- 
paper production would furnish a still better indication, except 
for the standardized uniformity of newspaper content and the 
high cost of studies to determine what parts of the paper are ac- 
tually read. 

Gross changes in the amount of “mail literature’ distributed 
per year are reported annually. Changes in the amounts read 
per year are very difficult to estimate. Most of us throw it away. 
But several million Americans probably read nothing but this 
mail literature, plus correspondence, business papers, and head- 
lines, comics, sports, and one or two other sections of the news- 
paper. The pinch of the depression may also have so far in- 
creased the literature distributed gratis by advertisers in the 
“give-away magazines or “shopping” newspapers, and by cer- 
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tain charitable and propagandist organizations, that their “lit- 
erature’ received more attention during the depression than 
before 1929. If so, the fact might affect the relationship between 
the national production and the national consumption of books, 
magazines, and newspapers. 


2. Changes in popular reading are related to changes in the 
character of current publications 


An abrupt decline in general prosperity might be expected 
to influence current publications in several ways. The first effect 
might be the discontinuance of class magazines with moderate 
circulation which operate mainly upon receipts from advertisers 
(e.g., Vanity Fair), or upon relatively high subscription rates 
(e.g., The World Tomorrow). Each such magazine withdrawn 
from the market tends to discourage other publishers from is- 
suing new magazines aimed at the same group of readers and 
advertisers. Hence the failure of several class magazines during 
the depression doubtless increased the uniformity of magazine 
literature. This increasing uniformity might result first, from the 
suppression of the more highly specialized titles, second, from 
the tendency of new magazines to imitate the more lusty mass 
magazines which best survived, and third, from the reader’s 
tendency to substitute the cheaper mass titles for the more ex- 
pensive class titles he used to read. 

The extent to which each of these tendencies appeared can be 
determined to some extent from data found in N. W. Ayer & 
Son’s Directory of Newspapers and Periodicals, in the analyses of 
periodical circulation made by the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
and other advertisers’ associations, and from analyses of the 
magazines themselves. The tendency toward uniformity in style 
and content of newspapers and magazines, which such analyses 
might reveal, is an interesting aspect of the depression. Uniform- 
ity is the obvious quality of mass literature in Germany and Italy 
today. Such literature tends to omit whatever ideas are consid- 
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ered unlikely to hit the dead center of current public opinions 
and tastes. The effect upon style is to increase the writers’ use 
of unrestrictive verbal symbols and to discourage precise dis- 
tinctions in meaning. The effect upon content is to exploit the 
popular prejudices and to disparage the fruits of scholarship. 
The effect upon society is the gradual regimentation of readers 
to a point at which they become less able to sense, and hence 
less able to resist exploitation by mass literature and other 
propaganda. 

But the depression no doubt strengthened as well the con- 
trary tendency for writers to say what they please, to write 
with eager conviction upon current social issues, to dramatize 
the problems of the day in fiction of every hue, and in non- 
fiction ranging from religion to economics. Such writings 
(whether in the form of articles, pamphlets, or books) are pre- 
dominantly “class” literature. At best they represent a serious 
risk to the publisher in times of depression, unless the writers be 
well established. The decline in the number of new non-fiction 
books published since 1929, and more sharply since 1931, sug- 
gests the number of new writers whose books came short of pub- 
lication. 

The books which were published are available for analysis by 
any criteria. The analysis might show a preponderance of social 
criticism—levelled at government, the arts, the law, and educa- 
tion—during the first two or three years. Thereafter, when the 
writers had spent their fury and the publishers their money, 
the trend may have led away from experiments to define “‘the 
depression reader.”’ Instead the effort was to define the persistent 
reader—that is, to identify the groups who spend most money 
for what they like to read in fair times and foul. Such trends 
away from the depression reader are justified in part by the flat 
failure of new radical publications to find a market during the 
depth of the depression, despite the presumptive increase in the 
number of their sympathizers. Trustworthy evidence of reaction- 
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ary trends toward mass publications should benefit the canny 
publisher no less than the student of social science. 

Between the two trends we have assumed to lead toward and 
away from the uncritical mediocrity of mass publications, the 
post-war period saw the rise of a tendency toward the populari- 
zation of class literature—e.g., E. E. Slosson’s Creative Chemis- 
try, Will Durant’s Story of Philosophy, Van Loon’s Story of 
Mankind, and the like. The movement was stimulated by studies 
(notably those of W. S. Gray) which showed the vogue of 
mass publications to be due in large part to their extreme sim- 
plicity of style and vocabulary. But those active in this direction 
are very little concerned with the mere translation of great litera- 
ture into easy words. They are primarily concerned with such 
greater clarity in the writing of current non-fiction as may be 
achieved without violence to the writer’s meanings. ‘The success 
of their efforts should help to extend the range of substantial 
non-fiction to the number of readers eager for sound information 
and clear reasoning plus those who are now blocked by the un- 
necessary difficulties of the more authoritative works. 

One must wait some years for evidence to show the effects of 
more readable books upon book consumption at large. One 
might, of course, find out by how much the number of such 
books has increased since 1929. Publishers’ experiments have 
more recently been encouraged by librarians and teachers of 
adults, whose efforts to supply suitable reading to under- 
educated groups became more difficult when the depression 
largely increased the number of their clients. The tendency 
gained headway during the depression, and constitutes one effect 
of the depression upon publication. 

The research here indicated clearly involves the identification 
of annual changes in the literature published during the depres- 
sion, and the relation of such changes to changes in the literature 
read. To distinguish changes caused in part by depression from 
other changes not so caused, it would, of course, be necessary 
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to determine fluctuations from the trend line extending much 
further back, say at least to 1920. 


3. Changes in the publications read are related to changes 
in the distributing agencies 


Evidence applicable to this assumption should describe sep- 
arately the adventures of each agency during depression. Taking 
the public library as one social institution for the spread of 
good print, the desired evidence may be suggested by the follow- 
ing topics: (a) comparisons between the annual circulation 
totals of libraries whose appropriations were sharply reduced 
after 1929 and other libraries where appropriations were but 
slightly or not at all reduced; (b) like comparisons in terms of 
the relative circulation per year among different categories of 
books; (c) comparisons in terms of the relative circulation 
among different groups of borrowers; (d) comparisons in terms 
of relative circulation of different types of books to each group 
of borrowers. Similar data for other institutions—book stores, 
rental libraries, news agencies—are no less important. 

The facts needed to show changes in public libraries are 
limited to the meager content of library records and to the anal- 
yses of circulation which students have made from time to time. 
Their application to the central problems of reading in the de- 
pression is also, of course, restricted to the relatively small (but 
also relatively more influential) proportion of readers who are 
book readers and who obtain some of their books from libraries. 
Yet despite these limitations, the basic question—who reads 
what books and why?—is more easily met by analyzing library 
records than by data as yet supplied by any other distributing 
agency. The other agencies are extremely difficult and expensive 
to cover. The reliability of books read by public library patrons 
as an index of books read by the population at large is suggested 
by a rank correlation coefficient of -+-.65 between the recent 
titles read by New York public library patrons and the titles 
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reported as current best sellers by a sample of retail booksellers 
throughout the United States. 

By analysis of the annual library patronage one can, of course, 
describe changes in the social composition of readers attracted 
to the library. The changing proportions of readers with much 
schooling and with little schooling, or of those on higher and 
lower economic levels, can be compared to estimate the relative 
cogency of different incentives to book reading in libraries. How 
true is it that the library became a refuge for the unemployed? 
To what extent did the local intelligentsia increase their patron- 
age? Which elements in the library’s clientele showed the largest 
and which the smallest increase, and why? Such questions bear 
directly on the library’s sphere of influence in times of depres- 
sion as in normal times. Similar questions should be asked and 
answered regarding the clientéles of other distributing agencies. 

Also, the data serve to compare changes in the books bought 
by the libraries with changes in the circulation of each book. 
Those who come for new books will cease to come if the books 
are not there. Others who come for ‘“‘something to read’”’ may 
read the old as cheerfully as they read the new. Hence useful 
distinctions appear when the readers are compared before and 
after certain libraries ceased to purchase new books. By such com- 
parisons one can infer some social effects of reduced library ap- 
propriations in terms of changes in the publications supplied by 
libraries to different population groups. 

Library reading has been compared with the total book read- 
ing in a few metropolitan centers. Publications obtained from 
libraries and publications obtained from all sources are enough 
alike to justify the hope of weighting library records so as to 
sample community reading. To determine the proper weights 
one must of course have comparable data regarding the press, 
the publishing industry, the book trades, the magazine subscrip- 
tion agencies, and other important distributors. Each institution 
was affected by depression in ways which inevitably affected the 
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amount and character of the publications supplied to its chang- 
ing clientele. 


4, Changes in the reading behavior of different social groups 
reflect different means and degrees of resistance 
to the depression 


To this point we have suggested changes in popular reading 
during the depression which may have resulted from changes in 
the character of the publications available. We may now suggest 
changes resulting from differences in the cultural, social, and 
economic status of readers. The two must be combined to ex- 
plain reading trends. 

There is much testimony and some respectable evidence to 
show that reduction or loss of income affects both the indi- 
vidual’s satisfaction in reading anything at all, and the relative 
satisfaction he finds in reading different sorts of print. If true, 
the fact should emerge whenever the employed and the unem- 
ployed members of the same social groups can be compared to 
note differences in the amount and character of their reading. 
The differences, in turn, may be analyzed to discover the major 
incentives toward or away from reading which fit the progres- 
sive stages of depression. 

Sudden unemployment may, for example, stimulate reading 
about share-the-wealth schemes, bonus legislation, or political 
attacks on special privilege. As the shock wears off, the reader 
may turn to educational programs for vocational adjustment, 
then to religious doctrines that offer consolation, then to light 
fiction which inspires pleasant day dreams, and finally, to what- 
ever helps to kill time and demands no mental effort—like 
tabloid photographs. Thus each change in the reading of some 
groups may imply a progressively weaker resistance to the eco- 
nomic environment, an increasing acceptance of spiritual defeat; 
or it may imply an intellectual dominance of adverse conditions. 

Evidence sufficient to differentiate group solidarity in terms of 
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reading behavior should be an important contribution to social 
science. To know what each economic group reads in order to 
meet its difficulties and also what it reads to escape them, would 
make any continuing survey of community reading an important 
social diagnostic. Conversely, the same evidence might enable 
publishers and distributors of print better to supply the publica- 
tions useful to the readers of each economic level. It is there- 
fore much to the point to consider the practicability of securing 
the facts needed. 

Relevant studies would record and compare the publications 
read annually during the depression and recovery periods by 
groups selected to represent wide differences in the conditions 
known to influence reading. Among such conditions it is well 
to distinguish those not affected by depression from those which 
are affected by depression. The former may be called “fixed” 
conditions. They include sex, nationality, amount of schooling, 
age, vocational competence, and others, which largely determine 
the individual’s ability to resist the enervating effects of unac- 
customed economic distress. The latter class include amount of 
income, security of income, type of occupation, social prestige, 
amount of leisure, and variety of available diversions that com- 
pete with reading. Such conditions are useful for experiment, 
as against the fixed conditions useful for control. 

The fixed conditions are entirely objective and hence can be 
used to classify individuals whose reading has been recorded. 
This means, for example, that American readers might be 
grouped in several classes, ranging from a class of mature per- 
sons of each sex, who held professional degrees and responsible 
positions in 1929, to a class of immature youths who had left 
high’ school for blind alley jobs. To go lower on the educational 
scale would take us below the level at which any considerable 
amount of reading is done, hence a sample would need to be 
impossibly large to catch enough reading to show socially sig- 
nificant annual changes. 

With readers so grouped, one might first estimate the mere 
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number of books and magazines read per group per year. To the 
limits of the sample, the comparisons would show which groups 
found relatively more, and which found relatively less satisfac- 
tion in reading as such, as the depression wore on. The compari- 
sons would also show qualitative changes. 

Next, one might classify the publications read by all groups 
into categories representing various degrees of scholarship, lit- 
erary excellence, or technicality. The percentages which the pub- 
lications in each category are of the total reading by each group 
per year might then be compared. The comparisons should tre- 
veal the presence and the extent of tendencies on the part of 
groups representing different levels of social competence to read 
progressively ‘easier’ or “harder” publications than they read 
in the predepression period. One would expect, for example, that 
the reading of professional men in general changed less, both 
in quantity or quality, than the reading of stenographers; but 
the comparisons suggested would tell the amount, the difference, 
and the direction of the changes that actually occurred. 

Similar analyses might be carried much further to refine the 
interpretation of the evidence. One need merely categorize pub- 
lications to meet more specific hypotheses. Enough has been said 
to suggest the practicability of indexing depression resistance by 
records of community reading. Procedures for neutralizing the 
effect of differences in the availability of publications are sug- 
gested in later chapters. The results of the studies here men- 
tioned should meet the two central questions: What social 
groups used reading as a means of resisting or of easing the 
shock of the depression? and what departures from their pre- 
depression reading did such uses require? 


5. Shifts in the status of individuals within any social group 
differentiate their reading interests from those of the 
group as a whole 


We have just discussed some social implications of possible 
depression changes in the reading behavior of groups that range 
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from high to low in socio-economic status. Despite the greater 
difficulty of defining them, the intragroup changes, as contrasted 
with the intergroup changes, doubtless afford the more precise 
indications of what the depression actually did to the hopes and 
fears of the population at large, as reflected by changes in their 
reading. 

When an entire community is gradually depressed by bank 
failures, reduced income, uncollected taxes, mounting relief 
bills, inadequate social services, and the rest, one may suppose 
that the normal response in this country will be a more or less 
cheerful acceptance of the common lot—not unlike the response 
to other acts of God like drought, tornado, earthquake, and war. 
Because a general calamity is no respecter of persons, the com- 
panionship in misery persuades the conflicting social groups to 
declare a truce and to proceed for a time along parallel if not 
converging lines, toward “recovery.” Investigation of the hy- 
potheses already stated will probably disclose this trend toward 
fusion of group interests, during the early thirties, as reflected by 
the greater similarity of current publications and also by the 
larger number of publications read by rich and poor alike. 

But the tendency to forget group differences is born of emer- 
gencies. When the shock of the emergency wears off, either the 
old differences reappear or else new differences are discovered in 
the new setting. Collective solutions which the community ap- 
plies to the general problem will not help everybody to the 
same extent. Many individuals, on each economic level, will 
benefit less than their fellows. It matters little, from the stand- 
point of morale, whether the majority remains the same and the 
minority rises above it, or whether the minority falls below the 
majority. In either case the members of one group will lose 
prestige, and will accept new loyalties in the hope of regain- 
ing prestige. Essentially this means that the former group equi- 
librium is destroyed, the basic attitudes of predepression groups 
are complicated, and new groups are formed for self-defense and 
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for the expression of common sympathies which cut across the 
former distinctions among different socio-economic groups. 

To describe this process of realignment in terms of reading 
behavior, we should identify changes in the character of groups 
reading different sorts of publications. Changes in the status of 
individuals, in their respective culture groups, may be reflected 
by changes in their reading. If so, we should also explain why 
such changes occurred. ‘There are two theoretical answers to the 
why. One is that the change in status produced the change in 
reading. The other is that the change in reading did something 
to change the status. To differentiate the two implications, es- 
pecially in community reading during recovery, would greatly 
enrich the interpretation of all future, and of much previous 
data concerning the publications read by different social groups. 

The study of individual departures from group tendencies 
in reading is practicable in so far as the individuals representing 
different degrees of variation from the central tendencies of 
their respective groups can be adequately sampled. Selection of 
the samples demands a knowledge of the individual’s changing 
status in the group, which can seldom be obtained by methods 
less laborious than the case study. 

Occasionally, however, it is possible to find groups, ready 
formed, which represent progressively longer periods of unem- 
ployment. Such are ideal for analyses to describe the effects of 
depression upon the disorganization of former group reading 
patterns. Ready formed groups of this character may sometimes 
be found in a selection of the same departments in the same in- 
dustry in different cities wherein the industry occupies different 
levels of prosperity at the same time; in a selection of small one- 
industry communities, representing different employment ratios, 
or in a single nationwide industry which records changes in the 
economic status of individual employees in sufficient detail. Pos- 
sible sources are cited later. 

The hypotheses to be evaluated by data concerning the indi- 
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viduals thus sampled are of several different sorts. Probably the 
more important, for the purposes of this monograph, can be 
classed as political, if we understand “‘political” to cover the 
competition among minority groups for status among the Elite, 
with all the economic and prestige values which such status im- 
plies. Generally speaking, political rivalries are sharpened by 
social inequalities. They are accordingly intensified by the de- 
pression, in so far as differences in income affect the individual's 
security and prestige. 

We may then venture the following political hypotheses, sug- 
gested by Harold D. Lasswell, which lend themselves to inves- 
tigation in terms of reading behavior: (1) collective rather than 
private solutions are favored during the initial phases of depres- 
sion; (2) a later phase is marked by the individual’s greater at- 
tention to himself and to his immediate surroundings than to 
ideas and issues more remote in time or place; (3) a third phase 
sets in when the prospect of recovery seems all but hopeless and 
the individual tends to escape his problems; (4) during the later 
stages the conflict between conservative and revolutionary sym- 
pathies grows keener; (5) members of the predepression elite 
are concerned with threats by underprivileged groups. 

How these hypotheses relate to changes in the symbols met 
in depression reading has already been suggested by occasional 
illustration. Their validity can, of course, be studied by analyzing 
many of the other changes in popular reading as mentioned in 
the foregoing pages. But what deserves emphasis at this point 
is the importance of checking these and other similar hypotheses 
against the reading behavior of individuals whose group status 
is known to have suffered most from the depression. Such 
changes in group status usually affect reading behavior by the 
operation of such factors as amount of income, security of in- 
come, type of occupation, social prestige, amount of leisure, and 
the variety of available diversions that compete with reading. 
Whenever the reading data yield evidence relevant to the hy- 
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potheses, the findings should supply a useful analysis of the 
“protest” attitudes at each stage of transition. They should 
also indicate the several uses of literature by groups identified 
with the typical attitudes implied. Recognition of such uses 
should benefit publishers and distributors of class publications, 
by whom the problems should be studied. 


6. The most persistent readers before, during, and after 
depression are found in the same social groups 


This assumption is perhaps more important for technical than 
for other considerations. If and when established, the fact would 
greatly economize description of the social attitudes expressed 
in reading at any particular time. To identify certain groups— 
for example, students, housewives with high school or college 
education, and professionals like teachers and clergymen—as 
the groups best representing the large consumers of books and 
magazines, might justify almost exclusive attention to such 
groups in sampling any community. Also, where large-group 
reading behavior is the field of study, it is probable that rela- 
tions between the reading of major and of minor groups can be 
established to the point of predicating changes in the minor 
groups from samples of the major groups. Recent experiments 
to develop and compare reading indexes for entire communi- 
ties and for the constituent groups in each community, show 
that community reading can be sampled far more selectively 
than is generally supposed. 

Furthermore, the assumption that the bulk of community read- 
ing is confined to a few groups in good and bad times alike is 
sufficiently plausible to encourage careful study. The data needed 
to test it will consist of reading records for groups formed to 
represent different combinations of traits known to influence 
reading—sex, schooling, occupation, age, and others. Such rec- 
otds over periods of different social and economic tension will 
show whether changes in the reading behavior of groups that 
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read little are consistent with and predictable from changes in 
the groups that read much. The amount of group reading per 
reader changes in the groups that read much. The amount of 
group reading per reader obviously limits the degree to which 
the analysis of any group is reliable. To learn as much about 
trends in the reading of a group of light readers as can be learned 
from a sample of heavy readers, one must record the reading of 
a much larger number of light readers in order to obtain an 
adequate number of cases. 

Attention to this assumption should also distinguish changes 
in reading behavior that are properly ascribed to the depression, 
as such, from other changes occurring within the depression 
years. For the fact that reduced incomes do not reduce the 
amount of reading by certain groups (if it be a fact), makes it 
possible to identify other conditions than the depression per se 
which affect the nature, the source, and other significantly so- 
cial aspects of group reading. Such “other conditions” have been 
classed as historical incidents (e.g., wide vogue of the Readers 
Digest), ‘‘secular’’ changes (e.g., repeal or lax enforcement of 
censorship legislation), and “‘cyclical’’ changes (e.g., the re- 
crudescence in presidential years of campaign biographies and 
political apologia). 

It is clearly more efficient to work with heavy-reading groups 
than with light-reading groups in the attempts to distinguish the 
depression from other contemporary factors in the reading 
changes observed. It is equally clear that unless such distinctions 
are made, the student may easily impute certain changes in read- 
ing to changes in economic status for no better reason than that 
both occurred at the same time. More accurate appraisal of the 
depression’s influence upon reading demands a search for the 
economic factors behind each change. Whenever they are not 
clearly identified as a sufficient explanation, the search for better 
explanations should go farther. Many changes, of course, imply 
economic factors in almost hopeless confusion with others of the 
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historical, secular, or cyclical sort. While the confusion can 
usually be resolved by patient analysis, the relative importance 
of the different factors is not easily estimated. 

One conspicuous change in popular reading, for example, is 
the swing to the Readers Digest since 1929. That a non-fiction 
monthly periodical, priced at a quarter, and devoid of advertis- 
ing, should attain unexpected mass sales during depression, sug- 
gests that many who formerly subscribed to several magazines 
turned to the Digest to save money. But it is entirely probable 
that the depression did as much to restrict the sales of the Read- 
ers Digest as to increase them. Its success may be due to the 
secular change in public preference from the long article to the 
short among articles of equal merit. Secular preference for the 
short article is consistent with the vogue of the tabloid, news 
reels, news magazines, and other trends. The fact that the Read- 
ers Digest has so far outdistanced its many competitors is further 
explained by an historical fact. When the magazine began publi- 
cation in the middle twenties, it secured exclusive rights to re- 
print what it chose from some twenty-five of the nationwide 
magazines of general interest. Social aspects of the depression 
are therefore as likely to appear in the changing content of this 
magazine since 1929 as in the fact of its mounting circulation. 

The analysis required to distinguish the effects of economic 
hardship from the effects of other contemporary conditions upon 
the reading of different social groups, should increase the value 
of reading studies to student, practitioner, and commercial agen- 
cies alike. The student of social change should welcome objective 
description of the relative weight of current publications upon 
different social issues, of the predominant social traits among 
their readers, and of the relative importance of different distrib- 
uting agencies, as factors in the direction of popular reading 
at different levels of prosperity. Conversely, such evidence should 
give the student a fuller understanding of the culture patterns 
consistent with any given level of prosperity. 
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The practitioner—whether editor, librarian, teacher, publicist, 
minister, or statesman—should utilize the same data to identify 
the subjects and types of publication in which his clientele reads 
most, as contrasted with the subjects in which he wants them to 
read more—whether because he believes they would benefit 
more from reading on new subjects, or because he can tell, from 
reading they now do, what else they would read with persuasion. 

The commercial agent—publisher, jobber, bookseller, book 
club manager, rental librarian, magazine salesman, news agent, 
and his peers—is primarily concerned with sales. But because his 
attention to sales impels him to distribute publications as ac- 
ceptably as possible, he is best able to collect the facts to show 
what methods of distribution are most acceptable to each type 
of reader. His knowledge of readers’ preferences should be 
intimate. To convince the distributor that data of interest to 
the student are worth his trouble to collect is the most efficient 
means of promoting research in the sociology of reading. By 
due attention to the data already assembled and interpreted by 
students, the distributor might learn to adapt his methods of 
marketing to different levels of prosperity, and profit accord- 
ingly. But the distributor who takes the pains to fill the wide 
gaps in the data will benefit himself and also students and 
practitioners who seek a fuller knowledge of reading behavior. 

It is important to know more than we now know about the 
social uses of reading. Additional facts will not only help us 
to mark changes in the consumption of different sorts of publi- 
cations by different social groups, in periods of prosperity and 
depression; they should also designate publications useful to 
each group for different purposes in each period. They can 
scarcely fail, therefore, to describe the intellectual and emotional 
patterns—in terms of hopes, fears, and resignations—of all like- 
minded groups who do any considerable amount of reading. If 
they do as much, the facts to answer the questions—who reads 


what and why—will enrich our understanding of socializing 
processes. 


Chapter II 


Reading, a Field for Research 


ESPITE their contributions to literature, history, politics, 
publishing, education, sociology, and much else, the facts 
about reading do not fit any one academic discipline, profession, 
or governmental agency. Yet, when effectively organized, with 
reference to hypotheses which overlap existing social sciences, 
the facts about reading should help to explain the formation of 
social attitudes in general, and the distribution of attitudes 
among different social groups. Political decisions increasingly 
show the weight of public opinion, not so much by the ballot as 
by congressional and other lobbies, pressure group activities, and 
the expanding rdle of the literate masses in forcing political de- 
cisions distasteful to the elite. Public opinions have become 
sharper and more potent with the rapid and recent growth of 
literacy. The time is ripe for the several social sciences to pool 
their interests in a fuller knowledge of reading, and also of the 
other important arts of communication, in their social aspects. 
The present chapter sketches the field of reading with chief 
attention to its structure, as indicated by the work done to date. 
The outline thus has no particular relevance to the depression. 
It applies about equally to any time or place. But cross-fertiliza- 
tion with established social sciences is plainly needed to make the 
fruits of reading studies more abundant and more satisfying, 
and studies of the depression of the early ’30’s serve well to 
integrate the facts of reading with other facts of social change. 
Since this chapter proposes to examine the phenomena of 
reading in a social vacuum, so as to describe their interrelations 


ay, 
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more clearly, it is important to insert a brief note on reading 
in its total setting. Our attention to reading as such should never 
become so close as to minimize the fundamental fact for social 
science, namely, that the social uses of reading can be under- 
stood only in so far as reading is studied in relation to other 
social activities and influences. The social scientist’s first interest 
in reading is probably to estimate its effect upon the attitudes 
and behavior of different groups as compared with other means 
of communication and forms of social contact. It is obvious 
that reading plays an insignificant part in forming the attitudes 
of some people, a large part in forming the attitudes of some 
others, and for most of the population a part that is at present 
unknown, probably immeasurable, highly variable, and ever de- 
pendent upon the number and appeal of other kinds of ex- 
perience, education, and propaganda. In the following review 
of research problems in the field, this problem of defining 
the relative status of reading carries only one reference, the 
study by Butler, which as a pioneer attempt to develop ap- 
propriate methods of attack deserves close attention. 

Reading involves three major elements: the material read, 
the source from which the reader obtains what he reads, and the 
reader. Information about any one of these elements means a 
great deal more when it is related to the two others. 

Studies of publications must take account of both readers and 
sources. Studies of publications range from commentaries on 
classical manuscripts to reviews of current writing or lists of 
best sellers.1 Because the facts are hard to obtain, such studies 
seldom show by whom each publication is read, nor how its 
means of distribution affect the number and selection of read- 
ers. Yet such facts are needed to analyze publications sufficiently 
to explain differences in their consumption by, and effects upon 
different social groups and the population at large. 


* E.g., the lists prepared by The Publishers’ Weekly, New York Herald Tribune, 
and others. 
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Studies of distribution are made by advertisers, publishers, 
booksellers, news agencies, and libraries. They range from cate- 
ful to slipshod, depending upon whether the market analyses 
are used by the agency itself or are passed on to outside groups 
who need to be impressed by the number and importance of 
the readers.’ Few studies made by any distributor to date contain 
reliable facts concerning the types of publication, even from 
its own stock, which are read by different groups of readers.* 
They have mainly described the titles most widely sold or 
circulated, without evidence to explain the differences in de- 
mand. 

Finally, many groups of readers have been carefully described. 
School children, perhaps, have received most attention.* The 
more important studies of children’s reading show the relation 
between what is read and what is available. They also show the 
relative importance of school library, public library, friends, 
home library, newsstand, and other sources of supply to the 
children of each sex and grade. One such study’ is being con- 
tinued over a sufficient period of time to establish and analyze 
tendencies in the reading of individuals. Each of these relation- 
ships must be known to explain why school children or other 
like-minded groups of people read as they do. 

The piecemeal character of reading studies to date requires 
that facts about publications, sources, and readers be integrated. 
Synthesis has lagged far behind analysis. Until they are inte- 
grated, the incomplete data will mislead those concerned with 

* A study serving both purposes well is Palmer, James L. Survey of Daily 
Newspaper Home Coverage in Metropolitan Chicago. The Chicago Daily News, 
Inc. 1934 

ae O. H. Economic Survey of the Book Industry, 1930-1931. New 
York: National Association of Book Publishers. 1931 

*See Gray, W. S. “Summary of Investigations Relating to Reading.”’ Supple- 
mentary Educational Monographs. No. 28, and annual supplements to date. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1926 


5 Progressive Education Association’s eight-year study of reading in thirty 
selected high schools. 
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particular groups of readers, or with particular types of publica- 
tions, or with the efficiency of one or more distributing agencies. 
The unrelated facts are ambiguous. To the extent that observa- 
tions are confined to separate sections, the field of reading re- 
mains a wilderness. 

The importance of interrelating the three elements may be 
emphasized by a few typical problems. Taken all together the 
problems may suggest a possible structure for the field as a 
whole. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Publications have been studied for a longer time and more 
systematically than readers have been studied. Before the “yel- 
low’ journal (cf. James Gordon Bennett’s New York Herald, 
1835, and still more sensational Joseph Pulitzer’s New York 
World, 1883) began a new era of “mass literature,” the read- 
ing population of most western countries was restricted to 
minorities of better than average literacy. There was conse- 
quently more reason to ascribe differences and changes in the 
character of reading to the changes in current publications, than 
to the changes and differences among their readers. But since 
the introduction of compulsory elementary schooling by almost 
all western nations has had time to take effect, both literacy and 
the influence of the literate masses upon governments have 
incteased in spectacular amounts. The character of current pub- 
lications is thus increasingly affected by changes in their readers. 


Technical Improvements 

As subfields of research, the problems involving the techni- 
cal processes of printing, illustration, and manufacture stand in 
sharp contrast to the problems of critical analysis. The two types 
of problems have perhaps no more in common than the present 
eagerness of the book trades to learn what sorts of printed 
matter can be most widely sold. The publisher is sometimes no 
less eager to learn what types of format are preferred by different 
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purchasers than he is to learn what subjects and modes of stylis- 
tic treatment they prefer. Otherwise the technical problems are 
distinct from the critical problems. They differ in scope, in their 
dependence upon capital to finance experimental ventures, and 
in the number of students competent to study each type of 
problem. 

The best documented of the book arts is probably the field of 
printing. The mysterious origins of the craft have stimulated 
historians no less than the demand for mechanical improvements 
has stimulated the technicians. Related research concerns the 
manufacture of paper and its many substitutes, the preservation 
of books, the arts of illustration and binding, and, recently, the 
troublesome problems of photographic reproduction.” The adap- 
tation of format to the uses of different types of publication 
and to publication costs has been applied to many sorts of mer- 
chandising.* This has directly influenced the relative volume of 
different sorts of publications through the years. 


Criticism 

Studies to distinguish various literary qualities and their pres- 
ence or absence in publications appealing to different groups of 
readers are so varied as to defy brief description. By ignoring 
the shadings, one may divide the major types of criticism into 
two categories—critical theory and classification. 

(1) Critical theory.—It is not easy to say whether any given 
description of publications should be classed as criticism or as a 
contribution to the history of literature. We are here concerned 
mainly with the literary description which becomes more con- 
vincing and more permanent as it becomes more objective. Ob- 


* Condit, Lester. Studies in Roman Printing Types of the Fifteenth Century. 
University of Chicago. Ph.D. thesis. 1931; and Willoughby, Edwin Eliott. The 
Printing of the First Folio of Shakespeare. Oxford: Oxford University Press. 
1932 

*See American Library Association Bulletin and Proceedings, recent volumes. 

® See The Publishers’ Weekly. Passim 
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jectivity, in this case, increases with the number of criteria 
which any odd assortment of honest critics can apply to the 
same publications with very similar results. Objectivity and im- 
pressionism occupy opposite ends of the scale. 

The contribution which students of reading can make to the 
corpus of critical theory is made by checking the pronounce- 
ments of impressionistic critics by facts concerning the actual 
responses of different groups of readers to the publications 
criticized.® Few authors write only for the critics. Those who 
address the public at large are entitled to a hearing before a 
larger, though less articulate jury than the corps of professional 
reviewers. To record the verdict of this larger jury is to record 
the present social importance of each author and publication.” 
To obtain and to interpret such records demands of the student 
an acquaintance both with the given field of literature and with 
the techniques of sociological analysis. 

(2) Classification —The second purpose of describing publi- 
cations is the more practical one of helping readers to find what 
they want to read. The obvious means of affording such help ts 
to put similar publications in the same class and label the class. 
But the usefulness of any classification clearly depends upon the 
basis of similarity chosen. The publications may be classed logi- 
cally, with reference to size, subject matter, authorship, lan- 
guage, date, or other self-evident characteristics. They may also 
be classed psychologically, with reference to the peculiar appeal 
that each makes to readers of a given description. The psycho- 
logical classification is far more difficult than the logical. It can 
only be attempted when the classifier knows what it is that dif- 
ferent sorts of readers seek in the particular publications or 
authors. A different scheme of classification may thus be re- 
quired for each distinguishable group of readers. Hence it is 


’ Foster, Jeannette Howard. An Experiment in Classifying Fiction Based on 
the Characteristics of Its Readers. University of Chicago. Ph.D. thesis. 1935 

* Waples, Douglas and Lasswell, Harold D. National Libraries and Foreign 
Scholarship. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1936 
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probably safe to say that few satisfactory classifications upon the 
psychological basis exist, if we except the purely academic classi- 
fications wherein the logical and the psychological bases are al- 
most identical. 

Psychological classification is feasible to the extent that read- 
ers are accurately described in terms of their uses for different 
publications. The importance of such classification will be plain 
to any one sensitive to the problems of publishers, educators, 
librarians, publicists, and all others who try to reach particular 
audiences with print. . 

The difficulties in securing the necessary facts about readers 
largely explain why classifiers have not paid more attention to 
psychological categories. There is, however, the further reason 
that the problems of classing publications in libraries are mainly 
problems in efficient filing. Classification of individual authors 
has been undertaken by critics and literary historians; classifica- 
tion of books has been the task of librarians. Neither group has 
much reason to make the sort of functional classifications made 
by other sciences. The physical scientist classes phenomena ac- 
cording to observed similarities which define their essential char- 
acteristics. In short, classification is the accepted method of show- 
ing what the phenomena mean. The librarian’s problem is rather 
to organize a given collection for the reader’s convenience than 
to find meaningful differences among publications as such.™ 
Hence the problem of “‘psychoanalyzing” publications by means 
of experimental classifications has not yet been squarely faced. 

But the classing of publications may serve many other uses.” 
It may give the prospective reader or custodian of any collection 
a picture of its contents—whether they be the annual publica- 


% A noteworthy exception is found in the annotated catalogues on subjects 
of known interest to different social groups as developed by Walter Hofmann of 
Leipzig; see his Die Lektiire der Frau. Leipzig: Quelle und Meyer. 1931 

See the excellent discussion in Rice, Stuart A. Methods in Social Science. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1931. Pp. xiii++-822. Case Analyses Nos. 
36, 40, 43, 49, and 52, and Appendix B 
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tions of an entire nation or the stock of a single library or book 
store. By counting the items classed under each subject, author, 
language, date, selling price, and other rubrics one may learn 
the nature, scope, and trends of any sort of publication to the 
end of fuller knowledge.** Subject classifications alone describe 
the character, variety, and changes through time of ideas avail- 
able in print. The difficulty lies in making the subject classes 
sufficiently discrete without making them so fine as to destroy 
their value as a diagnostic of social trends. 


Estimates of Public Opinion 


It is widely assumed that different amounts of reading on 
vatious subjects reflect differences in the readers’ interests. On 
this assumption students have compared the number of publica- 
tions on different subjects to estimate differences in public atten- 
tion to each subject. But the hypothesis may be only half true. 
Its validity depends upon the sorts of readers considered. How 
valid it is cannot be told until the amounts of newspaper space, 
the number of magazine articles, and the number of books de- 
voted to given subjects are compared with the publications on 
each subject that are actually read. Of this, more later. 

Space counts are more useful when they are dated and 
continued over a period of years. Studies like that by Hornell 
Hart to show the ratios of magazine articles for and against 
specific issues like birth control from 1890 to 1930, suggest the 
possibilities. The New York Times space counts of press items 
are also important. Large benefits to groups ranging from publi- 
cists to sociologists should follow similar analyses in the many 
classes of publications to which they have never yet been applied. 
They should show the groups of readers whose interests receive 
most space in each type of publication, through time.” 

* Hulme, E. Wyndham. Statistical Bibliography in Relation to the Growth of 
Modern Civilization, London: Grafton and Co. 1923 

** Recent Social Trends in the United States. New York and London: McGraw- 


Hill Book Co. 1933. Vol. I. Chapter VIII 
** Hulme, E. Wyndham. Op. cit. 
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Technical studies here have been stimulated by political 
scientists at work on propaganda.*® Similar studies have a place 
in other fields. The social and cultural implications of classic 
English fiction might be described, for example, by correlation 
between the estimated sales of each author and various objective 
indications of social change, over considerable periods of time. 
Did Charles Dickens really stimulate or merely echo a popular 
sentiment for prison reform, as shown by comparison of dates? 
So also with best sellers, persistent mass publications (e.g., the 
tabloid press and crime magazines), forthright propaganda 
organs, and prohibited books. 

The last involves the broad field of literary censorship, in 
which statistical analysis is rare. It should be useful and practic- 
able to determine by whom given sorts of publications are read, 
before they are censored. Many censored publications may never 
have reached those whom the censorship seeks to protect. Politi- 
cal censorship needs likewise to be studied by descriptions of 
content in relation to readers, and particularly in the postcrisis 
period when repressions are likely to occur.’ 


Histories of Publications 


Cutting across the three aspects of publications we have men- 
tioned—the technical, critical, and diagnostic aspects—is the 
history of publications and publishers. The study by E. Wynd- 
ham Hulme, just cited, is classed by its author as “‘statistical 
bibliography.” The label is a good one. It serves to distinguish 

factual accounts of the development of each science through the 


** Lasswell, Harold D., Casey, Ralph D., and Smith, Bruce Lannes. Propaganda 
and Promotional Activities. An annotated bibliography. Prepared under the direc- 
tion of the Advisory Committee on Pressure Groups and Propaganda, Social 
Science Research Council. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press. 1935 

Of particular interest here is Foster, H. Schugler, Jr. “Charting America’s 
News of the World War.” Foreign Affairs. 15: 311-319. No. 2. January 1937. 
The extensive literature on censorship defines important problems more clearly 
than it defines effective research techniques. 
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years, as recorded by relative amounts of publication at different 
times, from bibliography in the narrow sense. 

The account of successive changes in amount and character 
of publication in different fields greatly needs to be written. 
It should permit the evaluation of many different influences up- 
on the progress of knowledge in any field. It would enrich the 
field of comparative science by indicating the conditions which 
enabled certain sciences to prosper better in certain countries and 
at certain periods than in others. It would also clarify the process 
whereby the class reading of one generation sometimes becomes 
the mass reading of the next—e.g., psychoanalysis. It would 
also produce a history of institutional growth as contrasted with 
the history of particular institutions—e.g., a history of the li- 
brary and librarianship, as contrasted with the separate histories 
of individual libraries. 

Investigation of the history of publications, with appropriate 
reference to their influence upon contemporary thought and, 
conversely, with reference to their reflection of contemporary 
thought, is clearly conditioned by the results of previous research 
in the contributing fields of reading behavior and reading distri- 
bution. 


SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


The second subfield of reading concerns the variety of condi- 
tions and services which bring publications and readers to- 
gether. Accessibility largely explains why people read as they 
do. Hence the distributing agencies probably determine what is 
read no less than the interests of literate people or the character 
of current publications determine it. 

The term “‘accessibility” has many implications not easily dis- 
tinguished. From the standpoint of any one distributor, it first 
implies that certain publications are selected from the universe 
of print for local distribution. The particular titles carried, 
whether in stock or in the catalogue, are more accessible than 
others to the patrons of the agency. 
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Yet to pass from the stacks of a library or from a jobber’s 
warehouse to the reader’s hands, the publication must be adver- 
tised—by separate display, by insertion in selected reading lists, 
or by the many devices of subscription book agencies. It must 
escape the oblivion of the general catalogue or open shelf and 
come to the prospective reader’s attention. Next, it must find 
the reader under conditions that best suit his particular conven- 
ience. This usually means that the delivery must be made with 
least trouble to the reader, at a minimum cost, at an appropriate 
time, in a convenient place, and under circumstances conducive 
to reading—such as privacy, quiet, and comfort. Since readers 
differ in such preferences no less widely than they differ in taste 
for subjects, styles, and formats, each distributor has much to 
learn if he would give more efficient service even to a single 
group of like-minded patrons. 

The major problems confronting the distributor are thus how 
to select his stock, how to advertise it, and how to deliver it 
acceptably. The problems are essentially the same whether the 
distributor is obliged to spend money (like the library) or to 
make money (like the commercial agencies). The librarian with 
money to spend and the commercial agencies with money to 
make are alike in that efficient administration for both means 
the reduction of the overhead. The selection of stock which does 
not move, the advertising which fails to attract readers, and the 
conditions of delivery which irritate more customers than they 
please, are problems for research. But excepting empirical ap- 
proaches to book selection by libraries,** studies of display and 
other advertising,” and book dealers’ experiments with differ- 
ent methods of delivery,”° there have been few systematic studies 
by private distributors. 


* Wellard, James H. Book Selection: Its Principles and Practice. London: 
Grafton and Co. 1936 

® The Publishers’ Weekly. Passim 

Cheney, O. H. Economic Survey of the Book Industry, 1930-1931. New 
York: National Association of Book Publishers. 1931 
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The literature concerning typical distributors is meagre, even 
from the standpoint of the trades themselves. Speaking general- 
ly, the accounts of American distributors—publishers, jobbers, 
libraries of all kinds, booksellers, subscription clubs, and news 
agencies—are confined to descriptions of policy, organization, 
and administration. Because it is so difficult to identify the read- 
ers served by each agency, their policies of administration have, 
as a tule, been determined by financial considerations, and espe- 
cially by past sales. Records by any publisher which might offer 
a means of predicting future sales have probably not met the 
elementary standards of reliability which any competent student 
would seek. Nor has any group of publishers or other distribu- 
tors made their sales records available to qualified students. 
Until publishers do supply their sales figures, there is small hope 
for an adequate analysis of the book market as such.” 

So long as the prospect for a science of book distribution de- 
pends upon the research initiative of individual agencies, each 
concerned exclusively with its own financial problems, the 
omens ate bad. Too few of them know what data are relevant. 
The situation plainly invites the sort of collaboration prereq- 
uisite to useful studies in any field that overlaps two or more 
others. The extent to which the distributing agencies are willing 
to pool their information will determine how much each can 
learn about conditions affecting them all. 

The purpose of the cooperative studies would be to identify 
the consumers of different sorts of reading matter, to indicate 
how much of each sort the community will normally consume, 
and to suggest the lines of specialization (whether by types 
of readers served or by types of publication carried or by both) 
that are most profitable for each distributor. Such local studies”? 
suggest the possibility of displacing the present cutthroat and 


“But see Unwin, Stanley. The Truth about Publishing. Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin & Co. 1927 

* Fair, Ethel M. The Public Library versus Other Sources of Books. University 
of Chicago. Unpublished M.A. thesis. 1935 
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often ruinous competition among local agencies by intelligent 
division of the field.** By describing the distribution of news- 
papers, magazines, and books throughout an entire community, 
past studies have defined various problems in the distribution 
of print that should appeal to academic faculties. 


Market Analysis 


One such problem is whether potential readers of this or 
that, and non-readers as well, can be identified by data supplied 
by the census and other periodic analyses of population.* Re- 
cent studies of reading distribution in different cities suggest an 
affirmative answer. They show a discrepancy between what cer- 
tain of the better educated population groups now read and 
what they undoubtedly would read if distribution services were 
improved. They have also identified other groups as virtually 
beyond the reach of any books, no matter how resourceful the 
distributor may be. | 

Book Selection 


Studies of separate conditions affecting reading behavior (e.g., 
sex, schooling, occupation) have as yet been too limited in scope 
to benefit the distributors. The different values of current pub- 
lications to different social groups must be identified and tested 
before they can yield efficient criteria for book selection. Mean- 
while the facts pertinent to book selection do not interest the 
general distributor, however much they may interest students of 
the social problems involved. 


Adaptation of Services 


Problems of ‘‘merchandising” arise in the public library as 
well as in the book store or other trades. Customers differ in 


*8 Cobb, Mary Elizabeth. The Collateral Reference Function of the Teachers 
College Library as Affected by the Holdings of Other Local Libraries. University 
of Chicago. M.A. thesis. 1930 

* Winslow, Amy. A Study of Data Pertinent to the Advising of Adult 
Readers. University of Chicago. M.A. thesis. 1929 
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their preferences for different kinds of service. The antiquarian 
bookseller or the librarian of a highly specialized collection 
may perhaps satisfy energetic collectors or zealous students by 
operating on the come-and-get-it principle. The purveyor of 
current novels may need to spoon-feed his clientele to retain it. 
The problem for study here is to discover the types of service 
preferred by the type of customer attracted by the publications 
carried. Plainly, the more the service can be varied without too 
much overhead expense, the sooner the clientéle should expand 
to its normal limits. 

American libraries forbid smoking because it is often dis- 
tasteful to a majority of their readers. Some German libraries 
maintain a special reading room for smokers, thereby attracting 
readers who otherwise stay home with newspaper and pipe. 
There are doubtless many conditions which discourage library 
patrons and book store customers to the same extent. Some of 
the conditions may apply to book service in general. More di- 
versified service methods should justify the studies of customer 
preference that have been made to advantage in other trades.” 


Advertising 


The ingenuities of advertising have long been applied to the 
book trades. Some experiments with merchandising by mail 
have made money. But the advertising of publications to dis- 
criminating readers has not been studied with the attention that 
the advertising of mass publications has received. The reader in 
search of a particular title and the seeker for “something to 
read” are generally well cared for. But the impressive number 
in between, readers with tastes well developed by the better 
class of reviews or by conversation with well read acquaintances, 
stand at present without much benefit from screaming posters 
on the one hand or from general catalogues on the other. 


* Charters, W. W. How to Sell at Retail. Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 1923 
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Cooperative studies may well establish means of affording 
such readers, each according to his kind, a perspective of publi- 
cations available and chosen to fit his needs.”° Their success, as 
with all studies of marketing, will depend upon how skillfully 
the differences among customers and differences in the merchan- 
dise are integrated and brought to bear upon the problems of 
selective advertising. 

Cost Accounting 


Pending the precise definition of such terms as “book,” 
“magazine,” “good literature,’ “reference works,’ and ‘‘read- 
er, it 1s visionary to discuss the adoption of cost accounting 
methods by agencies for the distribution of print. The records 
now maintained by both commercial and institutional agencies 
are in general so meagre and so unstandardized as to require 
the introduction of new records. The recording of transactions, 
whether by libraries or by sales agencies, should be such as to 
yield reliable and comparable estimates of cost for each unit 
of reading matter supplied. 

Cost accounting on a cooperative basis is clearly utopian in 
the United States, where trade secrets are guarded so jealously. 
It is not, however, too much to suggest that the relative ef- 
ficiency of typical distributors in different localities can be esti- 
mated in terms of population units.”’ 

The need is again a synthesis of facts supplied by community 
reading studies. It would show what publications are obtained 
by each distinguishable group of readers from each local source 
in several communities, and at regular intervals of time. One 
might then relate monthly expenditures to the number of read- 


*® Wheeler, Joseph L. “Methods for Making Known to Inexperienced Readers 
the Resources and Facilities Offered by American Public Libraries.” Library Quar- 
terly. 5:371-406. No. 4. October 1935 

™ Wilson L. R. and Wight, E. A. County Library Service in the South. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press. 1935; Miller, Robert A. Cost Accounting for 
Libraries, University of Chicago. Ph.D. thesis. 1936 
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ers supplied with different amounts and kinds of reading mat- 
ter. By comparing the data for several communities of similar 
size and wealth, one might arrive at useful estimates of relative 
costs per reader and per publication distributed. 

Research upon problems of distribution, in short, would 
study distributing agencies in terms of the publications carried, 
of the type and amount of reading matter supplied to each 
important group of readers, and of the aims and scope of the 
important agencies in each place. 


READERS 


An effective description of readers presents the facts which 
explain why they read as they do. Differences and similarities 
among people may sometimes be used to explain differences in 
their reading. 

A major frame of reference is geography. People who live 
together are more conveniently studied. They also tend to read 
alike, in so far as they are the same sorts of people and have 
much the same things to read. Hence, geographical descriptions 
of reading help to contrast regional attitudes and cultures. The 
influence of geography becomes less, of course, as the units 
decrease in size through international, state, county, city, com- 
munity, and neighborhood groups.”* International differences 
are highly important. 

Within or across the geographical groupings, readers respond 
to many other influences. The degree to which different sorts of 
people read different publications is thus a basis upon which 
to evaluate each influence. Among such influences are nation- 
ality, race, sex, age, schooling, occupation, income, marital 
status, language, and others, to the limits of the sample. 

The adequacy of the sample determines the number of fac- 


* Cf. Wilson, L. R. The Geography of Reading. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. 1937; Purdy, George Flint. Public Library Service in the Middle West. 
University of Chicago, Ph.D. thesis. 1936 
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tors that can be evaluated.”® Suppose that all ten thousand resi- 
dents of reading age in a given community have reported their 
reading in accurate detail. The ten thousand are at once reduced 
to about five thousand of each sex, to one thousand of each of 
five age levels, to an average of two hundred and fifty of four 
different levels of schooling, and to fifty of each of five occu- 
pational groups. Fifty is usually a number too small for statisti- 
cal reliability when the data concern actual reading, depending 
of course upon how much the individuals read. But there are 
other important influences not covered, such as nationality, in- 
come, marital status, and place of residence, which affect read- 
ing appreciably. Thus, if the factors first mentioned are held 
constant, even a complete return from a community of ten 
thousand inhabitants would fail to show how differences in 
nationality, income, or marital status affect the nature and 
amount of reading in the same community.*° 

Readers are accordingly best studied with reference to hy- 
potheses concerning particular influences. A few examples will 
illustrate. 

The importance of reading depends upon the cultural pattern 
of the community.—The values of reading may be compared 
with those of other group activities to estimate its local impor- 
tance, to determine the present importance or status of reading 
in the community life. Differences in the amount and character 
of what is read by different groups reflect the deference paid 
by each group to literature as such.** European groups probably 
read larger amounts of mote substantial publications than cor- 


* Cf. Waples, Douglas and Tyler, Ralph W. What People Want to Read about. 
Chicago: American Library Association and University of Chicago Press. 1931. 
Chaps. II and III 

*® For a discussion of reliabilities in sampling reading behavior see Waples, 
Douglas. “The Relation of Subject Interest to Actual Reading.’ Library Quar- 
terly. 2:42-70. No. 1. January 1932 

* See Butler, Helen. The Status of Reading as a Means of Communication: An 
Experimental Approach. University of Chicago. M.A, thesis. 1933 
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responding groups in the United States. The relatively greater 
American aversion toward serious reading is partly explained 
by the youth of American culture. The “builders of empire’ who 
became national heroes were engaged in the development or ex- 
ploitation of natural resources. They had small use and less time 
for the literary pursuits which lend prestige to the élite of 
older countries. The status of reading as such is widely variable, 
as data reported in later chapters will show. 

Like-minded people read the same things.—There are, of 
course, many reasons for describing what different social groups 
actually read. It is sometimes taken for granted that “‘like reads 
like.” But different sorts of specialists have different reasons for 
asking how like-minded the readers must be to read the same 
things. The distributor seeks to learn what sorts of publications 
he can best sell to each group through the same agency.” The 
educator seeks to learn what subjects in print appeal most 
strongly to various student groups and why.* The advertiser 
seeks the most profitable medium.** The librarian seeks to define 
the types of respectable writing most appealing to each of the 
groups comprising its present clientele.** The sociologist seeks to 
explain social processes and social changes in terms of group 
preferences for different sorts of reading matter.** The political 
scientist seeks the evidence which reading behavior affords con- 
cerning the response of political groups to the issues carried in 
the public prints.*’ Other academicians have further specialized 


See Conklin, Groff. How to Run a Rental Library. New York: The R. R. 
Bowker Company. 1934 

** See Carnovsky, Leon. The Reading Needs of Typical Student Groups, With 
Special Attention to Factors Contributing to the Satisfaction of Reading Interests. 
University of Chicago. Ph.D. thesis. 1932 

“Palmer, James L. Survey of Daily Newspaper Home Coverage in Metro- 
politan Chicago. The Chicago Daily News, Inc. 1934 

* Carnovsky, Leon. “Community Studies in Reading. II, Hinsdale, a Suburb 
of Chicago.” Library Quarterly. 5:1-30. No. 1. January 1935 

* Lynd, R. S. and H. M. Middletown. New York: Harcourt, Brace Com- 
pany. 1929. Passim 

* Wright, Quincy. (Editor) Public Opinion and World Politics (Lectures on 
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interests in the facts of popular reading. The student of reading 
per se seeks to check his assumptions concerning the types of 
reading associated with different sorts of people.* 

There are thus many compulsions toward more precise know]- 
edge of what sorts of writing are read in different amounts by 
particular social groups. By comparing the reading of groups 
that represent wide differences in traits like age, schooling, and 
Occupation one can estimate the relative influence of each trait 
upon the corresponding differences in reading.*® The importance 
of describing what is read by different social groups makes it 
essential to develop efficient techniques. How to devise better 
and simpler methods of recording what people read is thus a 
major problem for research.*° The methods used to date range 
from the comparison of sales and circulation figures, through the 
inefficient questionnaire, to highly laborious and expensive pro- 
grams of interview and observation. 

The normal reader’s interest in a given subject is but dimly 
reflected by what he actually reads.—It is easily assumed that 
we read most upon the subjects of most interest. The assumption 
is highly dubious. It has been found that for most readers there 
is a wide discrepancy between the subjects in which they express 
most interest and the subjects they read most about. The dis- 
crepancy is somewhat analogous to that between a man’s hopes 
and their actual fulfillment. Most desires exceed our grasp. 
Actual reading is more influenced by the reading matter avail- 
able than by the readet’s curiosities. Only few of the reader's 
curiosities may be satisfied by publications within reach. It is 


the Harris Foundation) Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1933. Pp. 
xiii+236; Lasswell, Harold D. The Strategy of Revolutionary and War Propa- 
ganda. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1933 

* Waples, Douglas. “Social Implications of the Popular Library.” “Public 
Libraries.” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences. 12:662-664. 1934 ed. 

*® Miller, Robert A. “The Relation of Reading Characteristics to Social In- 
dexes.” American Journal of Sociology. 41:738-756. No. 6. May 1936 

“Crompton, Margaret. A Technique for Describing the Reading Interests of 
Adults. University of Chicago. M.A. thesis. 1929 
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well to define both the commercial and the educational possibili- 
ties of research to define subject interests for the particular read- 
ing groups now least content with the publications available.” 

The normal reader is more attracted by the style than by the 
subject matter of his reading. —This implies that important pub- 
lications would find more readers if unnecessary difficulties were 
removed. The difficulty often lies in overcomplexity of style.** 
But many readers are equally disturbed by the oversimplicity 
that comes short of precise distinctions in meaning. One should 
note, however, that most readers’ failure to understand writing 
on the subjects of most interest finds a psychological explanation 
in deficient verbal imagery, visual defects, school aversion to 
reading, and slow rates of comprehension—which explain dis- 
satisfaction with all writing of normal difficulty. The definition 
and evaluation of such hindrances go far to explain the cultural 
limitations of print. Gray’s “Summary” (op. c7t., p. 29) names 
the relevant studies. 

The effects of different sorts of reading can be evaluated. — 
Educators sometimes ascribe certain types of behavior to certain 
types of reading, despite the fact that reading is never the sole 
cause of any behavior. To show that an individual followed 
printed directions in effecting a rescue or in making a cake does 
not make reading the sole cause, for all of his previous experi- 
ence and present motives play a,part. The effects of group read- 
ing are still more complex. Yet, because no direct effects of 
reading on behavior have yet been objectively described, the 
description is not impossible. The studies of Blumer** and Thur- 


* Waples, Douglas and Tyler, Ralph W. What People Want to Read About. 
Chicago: American Library Association and University of Chicago Press. 1931. 
Chapter I; Carnovsky, Leon. “A Study of the Relationship Between Reading 
Interest and Actual Reading.” Library Quarterly. 4: 76-110. No. 1. January 1934 

” Gray, W.S. and Leary, B. E. What Makes a Book Readable? Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 1935. See also, for techniques of measurement, Thurstone, 
L. L. The Measurement of Attitudes. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1929 

“ Blumer, Herbert. Movies and Conduct. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1933 
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stone** to define the emotional effects of motion pictures on chil- 
dren suggest that the solution of several technical difficulties will 
permit at least equally satisfactory results in the field of reading. 
Promising leads have also been developed in the similar prob- 
lems of radio listening.*® When such techniques are developed, 
the educator, propagandist, advertiser, and other manipulators 
of public opinion through reading may enjoy a conspicuous rise 
in the estimation of scientists. Meanwhile there is urgent need 
for studies to define the extent of co-variation between the publi- 
cations read and the behavior patterns of readers. 

The causes of reading can be explained by individual and 
group motives.—Reading motives defy close description, and 
can seldom be analyzed without risk of mere verbalizing. The 
same reader may read the same publication for different motives 
at different times. The extent to which reading is undertaken 
deliberately—as against capricious or random impulse—depends 
upon a combination of the reader’s curiosities and the reading 
matter available, which can seldom be disentangled without vio- 
lence to the actual situation. Hence the results to date of studies 
to specify causes or even purposes of reading are disappointing.*® 
They call for new techniques or for more skillful use of 
familiar techniques. Questionnaire, check list, interview, and 
case study methods each tell only part of the story. Readers tend 
to rationalize their motives for reading, they are often unwill- 
ing to state genuine motives when they do know what they are, 
and they are often unable to describe their motives with sufficient 
precision when they are both able and willing to describe them. 
Observation, a far safer method, has not as yet been applied to 
a fair sample of homogeneous groups to identify such widely 


“ Peterson, Ruth C. and Thurstone, L. L. Motion Pictures and the Social Atti- 
tudes of Children. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1933 

* Lumley, Frederick H. Measurement in Radio. Columbus: Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 1934 

“ Pendleton, Charles S. The Social Objectives of School English. Nashville, 
Tenn.: The author. 1924 
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different motives as intellectual curiosity, thrill seeking, news 
interest, or sheer boredom. The next decade should show large 
advances. 

Individual vs. group studies.—Studies of individual readers 
are needed to check many hypotheses not yet amenable to group 
study. It would be illuminating, for example, to study all the 
publications—newspapets, magazines, and books—read by the 
same individuals over periods of twenty years or more.*’ The 
analysis of such records in relation to psychiatric studies and case 
histories might disclose the social implications of reading in 
several directions that lie beyond the present reach of group 
statistics. Studies to this end** have shown a correspondence be- 
tween type of psychosis and type of reading done. Further study 
may eventually relate types of literature to particular emotional © 
disturbances, to the ends both of diagnosis and of cure. 


RELATED FIELDS 

This sketch of the field of reading is plainly incomplete. The 
publication, the distributor, and the reader may be analyzed in- 
definitely. Each may be analyzed far more than has been the case 
and yet stop short of pedantry. It is particularly desirable from 
the research standpoint that such analyses be continuous through 
time. 

But what will chiefly justify such analysis of separate elements 
is their zvterrelation, also through time. Studies to this end will 
require the attention not only of students of reading per se, but 
of all academic fields, that can either interpret reading data or 
apply them to the illumination of their own conventional prob- 

“The writer has collected several such reading diaries. Many more can be 
obtained from biographies, published correspondence, and private journals. The 
current investigation by R. W. Tyler of Ohio State University for the Progressive 
Education Association is recording the reading of several hundred individuals 
during the eight years between high school entrance and college graduation. 
Such records are being analyzed in relation to most other important influences of 


school, home, community, personality, and other important factors. 


* E.g., Dollard, Victorine. MS. Files of Graduate Library School. University 
of Chicago 
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lems. This means, of course, that the implications of reading 
in relation to other means of information, persuasion, and recre- 
ation will be examined by different groups of specialists. 
The academic departments involved in such collaboration and 
the direction of their respective interests in the field may be 
briefly suggested. 

By “related fields” we mean university research departments 
interested in one or more aspects of reading. Thus far we have 
implied that the field of reading should be studied because of its 
intrinsic meaning and practical uses. But the fundamental prob- 
lems of reading require literary, historical, political, sociological, 
educational, religious, economic, psychological, and other ex- 
planations which no one field can supply. Hence to isolate the 
field of reading is to sterilize it. Conversely, the field is enriched 
and the fruits of its study become more abundant when the con- 
tributory departments are cross-fertilized. Research will succeed 
to the extent that the sources and techniques of related fields are 
applied to reading problems by interdepartmental studies. 


CLASSIFICATION OF FIELDS 


Different academic departments have interests in the facts of 
reading which range from immediate to remote. They may ac- 
cordingly be grouped under three heads: (1) fields whose con- 
tributions to and benefits from the study of reading are about 
equal, (2) fields that contribute more than they receive, and 
(3) fields that contribute less than they receive. 

Such grouping of fields merely punctuates the present descrip- 
tion. In practice, the personal interests of one or two individuals 
in a faculty will determine how far the department enters into 
any program of reading research. The present grouping is thus 
based upon assumed departmental interests that are relevant to 
the reading problems already mentioned. Furthermore the 
grouping is of course only temporary. Some departments now 
indifferent may become active when the reading problems to 
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which their sources apply have been more sharply defined and 
more fully documented. 


Departments of the First Group 


Several departments are already attentive to reading prob- 
lems. What their studies contribute to the field of reading and 
to their own fields is about equal in extent. The collaboration 
of such departments with students of reading per se is mutually 
advantageous. It is natural to find such departments among the 
social sciences. 

1. Psychology.—Psychology and reading are supplementary 
to the degree that the psychologist seeks to explain the reading 
behavior of individuals. Students of reading must depend upon 
psychologists to explain why people read as they do, whenever 
differences in reading behavior imply differences in mental or- 
ganization and function. 

The active interest of psychologists may be assumed from 
the large attention paid to the description of reading processes 
in psychological literature. But such processes are not fully 
described by the psychological data alone. The problem of ex- 
plaining individual differences in the amount of reading done, 
is a fair example. Much research has assumed that non-readers 
have not developed the necessary skills and attitudes. But to 
explain the cases in which readers and non-readers have the 
same mental equipment, the psychologist must go beyond his 
proper field. He must ask how far differences in amount and 
character of reading are due to the amount and character of 
reading matter available, how far they are due to group attitudes 
toward reading as such, how far they are due to competing 
diversions and to other conditions which other departments are 
more competent than psychology to describe. 

Similar help from other departments is needed in psychologi- 
cal studies of the response by different types of personality to 
different sorts of reading under various conditions of social 
stress, political changes, racial difference, economic status, and 
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other influences upon which certain departments have special- 
ized knowledge. 

Psychology is plainly the field in which the effects of reading 
will be defined with increasing precision, thanks to the progres- 
sive analysis of school children’s reading. Differences in reading 
behavior are related to rates of development in the various 
school subjects, command of reading skills, acquaintance with 
contemporary affairs, literary appreciation, resistance to propa- 
ganda, and other partly measurable traits. Such studies have 
gone far to define principles applicable to any age level and are 
certain to go further, as hypotheses regarding adult reading are 
investigated with cumulative results. 

2. Sociology.—The sociologist’s attention to certain reading 
problems is no less direct than the psychologist’s. Nor are the 
sources and techniques of sociology less important. 

Sociology describes group processes at work in different so- 
cieties through time. Most sociologists pursue the facts of social 
change that any given social group may experience. Hence soci- 
ology provides hypotheses to explain the changing character of 
reading behavior from group to group; for example, popular 
preference for fiction of different sorts at different times. 

Students of reading may benefit the sociologist to the extent 
that they too are obliged to describe the phenomena of group 
differences and their changes through time as reflected in read- 
ing. The student of reading cannot escape the task of sampling 
all the reading done by different groups. Such records supply 
the sociologist with data by which to check his own hypotheses 
concerning the factors that make for changes in other types of 
social behavior. The assumption, for instance, that social dis- 
organization is characterized by the individual’s indifference to 
the community at large, may be checked by the extent to which 
various ‘“‘disorganized” groups read about the community’s prob- 
lems in local newspapers and magazines. 

In so far as students of reading can show what the given social 
group wants, how its wants change, how well informed it is on 
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matters vital to its own interests, and how it tends to regard the 
larger communities of which it is a part, it is clear that sociology 
benefits by collaboration with students of reading. Records of 
community reading can be treated to show the direction of com- 
munity attitudes; provided, of course, the groups do some read- 
ing and that differences in the availability of reading matter are 
controlled. Studies of community reading should apply as di- 
rectly to many conventional problems of sociology as the sources 
and techniques of sociology apply to the interpretation of differ- 
ences in group reading. 

3. Other social sciences —Vatious other social sciences bear 
the same reciprocal relation to reading as a field of research. In 
the nature and amount of reading by contemporary immigrant 
groups representing different national and racial cultures, an- 
thropology finds a type of data directly pertinent to the present 
trend of its research in several American institutions. Conversely, 
the differences in reading behavior found by students of reading 
to exist among various racial and ethnic groups at different 
stages of adjustment to American civilization require interpreta- 
tion by the anthropologist and sociologist. 

Departments of geography have no interest in the relation of 
social institutions to each other but have much interest in the 
relation of particular institutions, like reading, to the physical 
differences among regions. Their techniques in mapping areas 
to show differences in the availability of typical publications, and 
the like, are particularly useful. 

Departments of political science and government have a use 
for data concerning the reading done by different social groups, 
at different times and places, on various political or cultural is- 
sues, and in various sorts of publications. Students of reading 
no less require the help of political scientists to explain differ- 
ences in reading behavior by means of the same hopes and fears 
that explain political behavior. Both are equally concerned with 
studies of censorship and propaganda in their many phases, 
under different governments, and in different periods of time. 
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Departments of the Second Group 

Other departments contribute much to the study of reading, 
but to date have received little in return. Of such, a good ex- 
ample is history. Historical research supplies the sources, tech- 
niques, criteria, and hypotheses without which the evaluation of 
social communication can neither be described nor understood. 
Facts about the reading done by different social groups at differ- 
ent periods are meaningless without the background which his- 
torical research supplies. 

The histories of particular institutions which have stimulated 
and distributed writing (like monasteries, libraries, publishers, 
book-dealers, and literary guilds) are by no means complete. 
Such histories largely remain to be written, with the possible 
exception of early printing. Far too little is known about the 
differences among readers of particular writers. How did the 
contemporary readers of Voltaire differ from those of Rabelais? 
What are the origins of mass reading—of the Police Gazette 
type? How do literary fashions evolve? Lacking research on pre- 
vious reading populations, we can only make inferences from 
the types of writing as such—inferences which when applied to 
modern publications like mystery stories are clearly false. It is 
seldom that wise men read only wise books and that fools read 
only foolish books. 

The point here stressed is that historians themselves are 
better qualified to investigate historical aspects of reading 
and of the several institutions concerned with literary activi- 
ties than are students trained in other fields. While histori- 
cal studies are much needed to clarify contemporary problems 
in reading, it is not easy to see how historians themselves may 
be moved to undertake them. Collaboration with non-historians 
is perhaps more useful to historians of modern periods, where 
sources are more numerous and easier to interpret, than to his- 
torians of earlier periods. For earlier periods historians them- 
selves are the best students of reading behavior. 

The relation between economics and the field of reading is 
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also one-sided. Economists have little reason to expect students 
of reading to supply facts useful in defining economic values. 
The student of reading, however, must depend upon the econ- 
omist for hypotheses needed to explain relationships between 
economic conditions and trends in reading behavior. Economic 
interpretations go far to explain major differences in the reading 
of different groups and communities at different times, as the 
foregoing chapter testifies. Recent comparisons among European 
cities, selected to represent different degrees of prosperity, sug- 
gest that the social attitudes responsible for different sorts of 
reading are closely related to differences in economic status. 
While the student of reading must check the hypotheses pro- 
posed by economists, the economic interpretation of reading is a 
task for the economist himself. 

It is possible that the economist may later have his return in 
the form of hypotheses which bear upon the entire economic 
policies of different communities. In so far as economic values 
depend upon what men want, and in so far as reading behavior 
serves to express such wants, the analysis of community reading 
through time may be expected to explain changes in economic 
values—a type of evidence that may prove useful to economic 
theory. In short, it should interest the economist to know to what 
extent economic values are determined by ideas obtained by cer- 
tain groups of people from different sorts of publications. 

Other social sciences bear much the same relations to the field 
of reading that history and economics bear. They afford the stu- 
dent of reading new methods of approaching his problems and 
new hypotheses for the interpretation of his findings. The entire 
group of physical and biological sciences doubtless belongs at 
present in the same categoty. 


Departments of the Third Group 


We are here concerned largely with the humanities and profes- 
sional schools, like journalism, law, and medicine, which are 
affected by trends of public opinion or in other ways by the 
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recreative and informational values of reading. But while the 
findings of reading studies apply directly to certain of their pro- 
fessional interests, the schools are not as yet much disposed and 
are in some cases unable to collaborate effectively. 

Philosophy, for example, does not generally employ hypoth- 
eses and criteria that bear upon the evaluation of what is read 
by different sorts of people. Philosophical distinctions are remote 
from the empirical values defined by contemporary reading 
studies. Studies by schoolmen to define the values of experiences 
useful to the school curriculum come much closer home. The 
philosopher, however, should have a use for facts concerning 
the attention of different sorts of people to the ideas obtainable 
from print. Presumably the present hiatus between the two fields, 
whose objectives are clearly related, can be closed when the bene- 
fits are recognized. It is the philosopher and other normative 
Scientists who can best supply the student of reading with what 
he needs to construct a theory of literary values applicable to 
popular reading. Such a theory should differ markedly from con- 
ventional standards of literary criticism. 

The several humanistic departments of literature and lan- 
guage are similarly detached and yet equally concerned with 
common problems. In so far as students of reading can analyze 
print to explain its appeal to different groups of readers, they 
need guidance by those who know the literature. So also the 
student of literature may reasonably improve his standards of 
criticism by taking account of values that become explicit in 
trustworthy records of group reading. So described, the publica- 
tions preferred by different social groups should help to check 
hypotheses concerning literary trends that have been formulated 
without reference to such data. 

Departments of law, medicine, business, and journalism bear 
a similar relation. What legal research might contribute of value 
to the student of reading is hard to imagine. What legal research 
might receive is considerable. The jurist’s interest in modes of 
behavior as related to court decisions should extend to popular 
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sanctions of dubious conduct as reflected in current novels, where 
the arts of persuasion are used to the full in defense of current 
standards. The relation between popular fiction and popular 
standards of justice may be close or it may be opposite. 
Medicine is another field of application. The therapeutic 
values of reading have been proclaimed by the medical profes- 
sion far more than they have been investigated. Yet the prob- 
lems of selecting reading matter according to the patient’s tem- 
perament and mental condition should respond readily to the 
sorts of collaboration here urged. Hospitals should make ideal 
laboratories for the study of reading in relation to pathological 
conditions. None to date has permitted such investigation. 
Departments of business administration may apply the results 
of reading studies to many of their typical problems—specifically 
the merchandising of publications, and also the manifold prob- 
lems of advertising. Students of community reading should sup- 
ply the facts and students of business should supply the criteria 
for efficient administration of commercial propaganda. There is 
also the more general application of reading trends to the 
description of business trends. Such description is possible to 
the extent that analyses of community reading show telation- 
ships between types of publications read by different groups and 
the markets which distinguishable reading groups patronize. 
This chapter presents an informal brief for the development 
of reading as a field of research. The contention throughout is 
that the field of reading is too extensive and too complicated 
for any one faculty to occupy. Whether the emphasis be placed, 
as it is here, upon the social implications of reading in times of 
crisis, of upon any other broad aspect of the field, substantial 
progress demands the systematic collaboration of a wide range 
of specialists. Cooperative research is necessary not merely for 
the development of an adequate theory regarding reading be- 
havior but also for the application of such theory to the many 
institutions and social problems that would benefit. 
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Chapter III 


Publications 


HE amount and character of what is published each year 

go far to determine what the various agencies have to dis- 
tribute. Annual changes in what each agency distributes will 
naturally affect what is read. We may thus regard changes in 
publications, distributing agencies, and readers as concentric and 
progressively larger fields of research in the wide area bounded 
by people and print. 

Publications constitute the innermost circle. Conspicuous 
changes in the books, magazines, pamphlets, newspapers, and 
leaflets printed each year have a radiating influence, first upon 
the shelves of the distributing agencies, and then upon the 
readers. But the influence extends both ways—from the inside 
out and from the outside in. Social changes that alter the readers’ 
demands will partly determine what the agencies stock and 
hence what the publishers print. Only by following the influ- 
ences in both directions can we distinguish differences in reading 
behavior due to changes in people from those due to changes in 
the publication and distribution of reading matter. 

Economic adversity affects publication, distribution, and read- 
ing—all three, though the effects may appear at different times 
and in different degrees. Depression hits the publisher hard 
when his operating capital and credits are threatened or seriously 
cut. It hits him gradually as the public deletes the item “books” 
from the domestic budget. Depression has different effects upon 
the publishing house and upon the publications produced. A 
newspaper, magazine, or book publisher might conceivably ride 
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the depression without loss by changing his publications to 
meet changing demands. Or he might suffer reverses which ne- 
cessitate a thoroughgoing reorganization of his business and still 
continue to produce about the same publications. The depression 
probably afflicted the publishers who depend upon advertising 
more than it afflicted those depending upon sales; but the effects 
upon the business and the effects upon publications should be 
distinguished in either case. 

In view of the impracticability of dealing more fully with the 
ptedepression period in this study, we shall first ask what 
changes occurred in the publications from 1929 to date. Such 
changes may imply hypotheses related to the successive stages of 
the depression. The hypotheses should, in turn, suggest the prob- 
lems more urgently in need of study to determine social aspects 
of depression as implied by changes in publication. 


BOOKS 


The description of books published in any one year may 
be carried to any desired degree of detail. The titles issued by 
each publisher appear in their respective announcements, which 
are conveniently collected in the Publishers Trade List Annual. 
Current books are also listed under various schemes of classifica- 
tion in a wide variety of catalogs, the Book Review Digest being 
one of those more widely used for qualitative description of gen- 
eral books. The Technical Book Review Index is no less impor- 
tant in its special field. Thanks to such aids, the student may 
readily identify whatever titles may express social changes of 
any suspected character, and then analyze the books themselves 
for as complete data as he needs regarding the nature and direc- 
tion of each change. While sociological analysis of literature has 
received more attention in Europe,* the field is not neglected in 
America. 


* Cf. references in Kohn-Bramstedt, Ernst. Class Distinctions as Reflected in 
the German Novel of the 19th Century: Aristocracy—Middle Classes—Intellec- 
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To analyze each authotr’s reflection of his social environment 
is a highly specialized and laborious means of defining the social 
tendencies of contemporary books.” Sociology must usually make 
the best of grosser data. At the farthest remove from analyses 
of individual books and authors, we have analyses of changes in 
the number of books published annually in different categories. 
For an indication of major changes in book production, such 
data are easier to interpret and are available for each year. 

The question, How many books were published each year? 
may be answered by the number of copies printed, by the num- 
ber of new titles published, by the number of old titles reprinted 
and the number of new editions, or by various combinations. 
Table I permits the comparison of the three categories indi- 
cated. All three imply that book production fell with the de- 
pression, reaching its depth in 1933-34. As one might expect, re- 
duced sales and other depression conditions are reflected first by 
the printing of fewer copies, next by fewer new editions and 
reprintings, and last by fewer new titles. The changes indicated 
in Table I relate to the first two of the hypotheses stated in the 
first chapter, that the depression affected the number and char- 
acter of the publications read, and that changes in popular read- 
ing are related to changes in the character of current publica- 
tions. We are here concerned merely with changes in the number 
and character of publications, and to the extent of suggesting 
problems for study. 

Table II shows magazine circulation to have resisted depres- 
sion more successfully than book sales did. Book sales declined 
from 1929 to 1933 (Table I). They probably declined steadily, 
though we lack the facts for the even years. The low in 1933 
is about half of the 1929 book production. Magazine circulation, 


tuals (1830-1900). A study in sociology of literature. University of London. Ph.D. 
thesis. 1936 

* For an interesting series of illustrations, see Weeks, Edward. “What Makes 
a Best Seller?” New York Times Book Review. December 20 1936 
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TABLE I 


NUMBER AND INDEX NUMBERS OF BOOKS PRODUCED: 
UNITED STATES, 1929-1935 


NUMBER 
1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 

New book titles® . . . 8,342 8,134 8,506 7,556 6,813 6,788 6,914 
New editions and re- 

DLN NSS eee ee 1,845 1,893 1,801 1,479 1279 1,410 1,852 
Total new titles, edi- 

tions,andreprints. .| 10,187 10,027 10,307 9,035 8,092 8,198 8,766 
Total number of new 

copies (in thousands)»} 214,334° — | 154,462 — | 110,790° _— 140, 652° 

INDEX NuMBERS (1929 = 100) 

New book titles? . . . 100 98 102 91 82 81 83 
New editions and re- 

DLINCIN ES aa ee eee 100 103 98 80 69 76 100 
Total new titles, edi- 

tions,andreprints. . 100 98 101 89 79 80 86 
Total number of new 

copies (in thousands) 100 _— 72 = 52 — 66 


® The Publishers’ Weekly. 

b Biennial Census of Manufactures. United States Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 

© These figures from mimeographed release. Census of Manufactures: 1935. ‘Printing and Publish- 
ing” (industries numbers 508 and 510). Released April 14 1937 


TABLE II 


NUMBER AND INDEX NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES PRODUCED AND 
CIRCULATION OF SELECTED MAGAZINES: UNITED STATES, 1929-1935 


NUMBER 


1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 


New magazines®. ...... 202 274 229 245 251 160 226 


Discontinued magazines® . . . 54 105 96 61 108 52 32 
Magazine circulation (in thou- 
sands)? Gs vaste eee eameee 57,897 | 60,894 | 63,566 | 58,730 | 57,785 | 59,052 | 60,314 


INDEX NUMBERS (1929 = 100) 


New. magazines®).. 5) 2a). 100 136 113 121 124 79 112 
Discontinued magazines® . . . 100 194 178 113 200 96 59 
Magazine circulation (in thou- 

sands)°s) 2.6 20. Cp eee 100 105 110 101 100 102 104 


ne ee Se 


® Bulletin of Bibliography. Boston: F. W. Faxon Co. 
b Standard Rate and Data S ervice, Inc., Chicago 
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however, was much tougher. The selected magazines represented 
by the index numbers of Table II never yielded beyond the 
1929 base line. 

From the 1935 release of the Biennial Census of Manufac- 
tures, “Printing and Publishing,” we learn that much the same 


TABLE III 


NUMBER AND INDEX NUMBERS OF PERIODICALS PRODUCED, BY FREQUENCY 
OF PUBLICATION: UNITED STATES, 1929-1935 


NUMBER (IN THOUSANDS) 
FREQUENCY OF PUBLICATION 


1929 1931 1933> 1935> 
Wien VRS i 34,495 30, 782 39,365 42,648 
RIAIEIC Ve fy. kk kw 9,168 6,375 4,593 5,508 
Iai. 3 oy ee 133,048 122,671 103, 193 102, 194 
Sulerteriy eee kk 20,605 19,576 23,238 23,277 
C}CDErMePmETN EO te ee a 2,346 1,978 1,742 2,161 
COE 0 199,662 181,382 172,131 175,788 


INDEX NUMBERS (1929 = 100) 


NVCORIVMNGrURE: Ceti tet bs sa! 100 89 114 124 
DOMNSOUENIVES hs nk. 3 eee 100 70 50 60 
PLOT NIE a 100 92 78 77 
RRIAET OCI UME Td ee sa tes 100 95 113 113 
BSS sg Sh 100 84 74 92 

ANWR. a 100 91 86 88 


® Biennial Census of Manufactures. United States Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
b These figures from mimeographed release. Census of Manufactures, 1935. “Printing and Publish- 
ing,” (industries numbers 508 and 510). Released April 14 1937 


is true of all periodicals published. The circulation of the na- 
tion’s periodicals, classed by frequency of publication, is pre- 
sented in Table III. The index for total periodical circulation 
in 1933 drops only to 86 as against the drop to 52 for books. 
The fortnightlies, a very small class of periodicals,*? suffered 
most and fell to 50 in 1933. The monthlies fell to 78, and the 
“other,” the smallest class, fell to 74. The quarterlies and the 
weeklies both rose, to 113 and 114, respectively. 


* Only 224 of them in 1929 as against 2,799 monthlies 
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The stronger resistance of magazines to depression may be 
due partly to loyalties born of habitual reading, to the sales 
pressure of advertisers which books do not enjoy, to the lower 
cost of magazines, to the variety and brevity of their articles 
(which make mdst magazines fit more moods than most books 
will fit), and to their easier availability—whether purchased or 
merely read. Each of these incentives to reading during depres- 
sion and several others will be noticed as the discussion proceeds. 
We are here only making the point that comparisons between 
annual book and magazine publication since 1929 supply many 
interesting hypotheses for studies to determine shifts in the rela- 
tive strength of various influences upon publishing during de- 
pression. 

Another obvious comparison of Tables I and II concerns the 
annual fluctuations of book reprints and new editions as related 
to the number of magazines discontinued each year. One may 
suppose that both, to some extent, reflect the publishers’ convic- 
tion that the depression reduced the demand further for certain 
existing books and magazines than for others. 

From the second rows of index numbers in Tables I and II 
it is plain that old books found it much easier to survive then 
old magazines. The book reprintings fell to 69 in 1933 but the 
“discontinuance” of magazines rose to 200. In 1935 the maga- 
zines made a far better recovery; for each 100 magazines which 
died in 1929 only 59 died in 1935, and for each 100 new maga- 
zines in 1929 there were 112 in 1935. The book reprintings in 
1929 and 1935 were the same, and the new book titles in 1935 
rose from its low point in 1934 only to 83. The social implica- 
tions of this contrast are red meat to the student of reading. 
They imply that the magazines’ appeal is more mercurial; that 
the substantial book has a more persistent social appeal; that the 
success of most magazines, depending largely upon advertisers, 
responds more promptly to fluctuations in purchasing power; 


. 
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that the psychology of the recent depression, which drove 
most readers to the distraction of the magazine and a few readers 
to the solace of the solid book, was more receptive to the maga- 
zine. Each of these implications can be evaluated by the relation 
of facts suggested by Tables I, II, and III to the available evi- 
dence concerning reading behavior. 

A third obvious comparison involves the top row of index 
numbers in the two tables. The implications are much the same 
as those first noted. The birth of books and the birth of maga- 
zines during depression result from some common factors and 
from some peculiar factors. It would be useful to sociology 
to differentiate the factors tending to produce new books and 
new magazines respectively. The common factors represent the 
publishers’ opinions as to what depression readers as such most 
want to read. Such opinions are important in so far as they are 
valid. Their validity can be checked to some extent by relative 
sales. Their importance lies in the effects of publications upon 
social attitudes and the effects of social attitudes upon what is 
published. 

It is evident from the tables that in each year reported except 
1934 the index of new magazines was above the 1929 level. In 
contrast the index of new book titles surpassed that of 1929 
only in 1931. Moreover, the number of new magazines each 
year is at least over twice as large (and in 1932 it is four times 
as large) as the number of magazines discontinued. Hence 
changes in the character of new magazines should be a more 
sensitive index of changes in the publishers’ diagnosis of de- 
pression demand than changes in the character of new books. 

The corresponding comparison of the two upper rows of 
index numbers in Table I supports a similar generalization con- 
cerning books: the index of new titles exceeded that of the 
reprintings for each of the years reported, excepting 1930 and 
1935. The new titles express the publishers’ idea of the depres- 
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sion demand, even though less clearly than new magazines and 
for a different area of the population. The titles reprinted, of 
course, reflect actual sales, a far more trustworthy indication of 
demand than the appearance of new titles. Analyses of particular 
books not reprinted by a few of the leading publishing houses 
might define changes in demand more clearly. 

Table IV advances the discussion by showing what changes 
occurred during depression in the character of books published. 
Here also the contrast between new titles and reprintings or 
new editions of old titles implies cultural changes during de- 
pression, although conclusions of this type are necessarily tenta- 
tive until checked against the long time trends. 

The changes in new book titles may be classified under three 
captions: slight change, increases above the 1929 level, and de- 
creases below the 1929 level. 

The only entry under “slight change” is fiction. Although the 
index numbers for fiction fluctuate somewhat, they at no time 
exceed the 1929 level by more than 3 per cent nor drop below it 
by more than 5 per cent. 

The influence of depression upon the publication of fiction 
books is most evident in the fluctuations of reprints. The index 
numbers for reprints steadily decline from 1929 to 1933, and 
decline farther than the index numbers for all reprints. It would 
be necessary and useful to examine the relation of new titles to 
reprints over a longer period of time to learn how much the 
falling off in reprints is due to a general trend toward more fic- 
tion titles with smaller editions and how much to a change in 
popular taste that may have occurred during the depression. 

In two categories, sociology and economics, and fine arts and 
music, the indexes of new titles stand above the 1929 level 
throughout the period. This is true of games and sports except 
for 1934 and of history except for 1935. From the index num- 
bers, the largest increase in new titles above the 1929 level in any 
year occurred in fine arts and music, the next largest in games and 
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sports, the third in sociology and economics, and the fourth in 
history. 

The fine arts category is naturally interesting because it sug- 
gests the hypothesis that cultural interests rose in popular esteem 
as business activity fell off. The index numbers of 180 in 1931 
and 165 in 1933 are impressive. To carry the hypothesis into a 
study of the particular aspects of the fine arts on which most 
books appeared would be very much worthwhile. The operation 
of a depression influence is further implied by the fact that the 
reprintings of fine arts, which increased 23 per cent in 1930, 
dropped to 9 per cent above the 1929 level in 1931 and 1932, 
and then fell below the 1929 level. Despite the fact that the 
number of reprints was small throughout the period it is ap- 
parent that the depression caused publishers to issue different 
sorts of books on the fine arts; and the same is true of games 
and sports, which has a somewhat similar pattern. 

In sociology and economics, in contrast, new editions and 
reprints show even larger increases than new titles. This is also 
true of history except for 1933. Social, economic, and historical 
subjects were clearly of interest to writers and publishers during 
depression. Whether they held the same relative interest for 
readers we shall ask later. 

The remaining seven categories of books all lost more than 
they gained in new titles. The index numbers raise many hy- 
potheses on effects of the depression which should justify re- 
search. The research should relate changes in publication within 
each category to contemporary events that seem likely to have 
changed the complexion of popular interest or changed the pub- 
lishers’ estimates of the interest, and should also check the 
changes which have occurred during the period studied, with the 
long time trends. 

It is possible, for example, that the apparent lack of correla- 
tion between the index of new book titles in fiction and the 
business cycle is due only to the absence of a longer time series. 
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If the long time trend in new fiction titles was upward, the ap- 
parent stability of this index might actually represent a positive 
correlation with the business cycle in that an increase in new 
titles was checked. The student must be exceedingly cautious in 
interpreting depression effects from limited data of this type. 
Some hypotheses taken at random that might be posited from 
the data presented are as follows: (1) Juvenile new titles fell off 
because they are generally regarded as luxuries. The increase 
in new titles in 1931, and the only annual increase, represents a 
publishing experiment to reach well-to-do book buyers who were 
least frightened by the depression. (2) Biography is aimed in 
general at the same market that buys books on travel. It has 
much the comforting and distracting effect of fiction and sold 
well, especially in reprints, until the beginning of recovery, 
1933. Thereafter it was displaced by new titles on current af- 
fairs. (3) The reprintings in travel and geography which flour- 
ished until 1932 reflected good sales to persons eager but too 
poor to travel but not too poor to buy travel books. The falling 
off thereafter, in both new titles and reprints, was due, as in 
biography, to a shift toward the exciting current publications of 
the presidential year and to other subjects which publishers con- 
sidered of more immediate interest. (4) Poetry and drama were 
not pushed because publishers anticipated losses except for the 
gift book and school markets. (5) The total column of index 
numbers in Table IV implies that publishers were adding more 
titles in 1929 than the market would stand and that they are 
making the most of the market for reprints and new editions. 
(6) The categories in which publication of new titles was most 
affected by depression as against the long time trend are those 
in which the 1935 index numbers are the highest and the lowest, 
namely, fine arts and music, sociology and economics, and games 
and sports for the highs; and travel and geography, philoso- 
phy and religion, juvenile, and biography for the lows. This 
hypothesis is not so obvious as to discourage investigation, be- 
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cause the long time trend and various conditions affecting pub- 
lishers, which were unrelated to the depression, may prove the 
better explanations. All six hypotheses deserve investigation. 

Table V raises further interesting questions by shifting atten- 
tion to the number of copies produced annually as related to 
changes in new titles and reprints. The index numbers show 
patterns very different from those of Table IV. To determine 
the normal relation, if any, between number of new titles and 
number of copies produced in typical categories would greatly 
simplify analyses of book production. New titles are more easily 
dealt with because they are promptly announced by each pub- 
lisher, whereas the number of copies is very hard to determine 
accurately. The marked discrepancies between number of titles 
and number of copies of fiction books, for example, suggest 
widespread experimenting with small editions. It would thus be 
useful to study the causes and effects of this experimental policy. 

Hypothetical relationships between the number of new titles 
and sales have no validity, of course, until sales conditions are 
studied directly and in terms of the various economic, sociologi- 
cal, political, and psychological differences among the buyers 
of different books. The salvation of the publishing industry may 
well depend upon such studies, which have yet to be undertaken 
by any one publisher or group of publishers, excepting only the 
Association of German Book Publishers* in Leipzig. The student 
who does determine how closely the number of new titles pub- 
lished annually in any one field is related to the number of 
copies sold, will have made an important step toward the 
knowledge of conditions which determine the successful book. 

Coming at Table V directly, we may use the data presented 
to compare publishers’ opinions of public demand, as suggested 
by the number of new titles, with actual sales, as suggested by 


* The best account in English of Der Bérsenverein von Deutschen Buchhandler 
is probably Unwin, Stanley P. The Truth about Publishing. Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Co, 1927 
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the number of copies printed. As a basis we may compare the 
total index numbers in the odd years for the categories shown in 
Table V. They are: 

1929 1931 1933 1932 


MeraueNewslitles, .....°... % 100 104 88 90 
Total Number of Copies . .. . 100 re: 45 52 


It appears that new titles for these categories increased in 
1931 while total number of copies (of new titles, new editions, 
and reprints) decreased, and although new titles were fewer in 


TABLE V 


NUMBER OF COPIES AND INDEX NUMBERS OF BOOKS PUBLISHED FOR 
SIX SELECTED SUBJECT CATEGORIES: UNITED STATES, 1929-1935° 


NUMBER (IN THOUSANDS) INDEX NUMBERS (1929 = 100) 
SUBJECT CATEGORY Sg SS Sg eee oo eo Se 
1929> | 1931 1933> | 1935> 1929 | 1931 | 1933 | 1935 


PCE MY MEN tis vs ss 26,880 | 19,249 | 11,528 | 15,240 100 72 43 Sf 


Sociology and economics . .]| 1,052 620 1,114 1,013 100 59 106 96 
Philosophy and religion. . .| 17,626 | 13,181 7,430 | 6,639 100 75 42 38 
POORIADUV Oia cas. sis 2,714 2,176 1,449 2,005 100 80 53 95 
Fine arts and music . . . .| 1,134 724 335 166 100 64 30 15 
Poetry anddrama..... 4,048 2,590 1,990 2,268 100 64 49 56 

i i 53,454 | 38,540 | 23,846 | 27,901 100 72 45 52 


§ Biennial Census of Manufactures. United States Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
b These figures from mimeographed release. Census of Manufactures, 1935. “Printing and Publish- 
ing,” (industries numbers 508 and 510). Released April 14 1937 


1933 and 1935 than in 1929, they did not decrease as much as 
the number of copies decreased. 

Taking the categories separately, we note that new titles in 
fiction held close to the 1929 figure throughout, whereas copies 
of fiction lost 28 per cent in 1931, 57 per cent in 1933, and 43 
per cent in 1935. This discrepancy is most natural in fiction, 
since the publishers are always groping for a best seller that will 
recoup a score of novels that do not repay the costs of produc- 
tion, thus producing many titles in experimental editions. It 
would be helpful to compare these ratios of titles to copies 
with similar ratios for pre- and postdepression years. 
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In sociology and economics the number of copies fell in 1931 
to 59 per cent of the 1929 number, when new titles rose 29 per 
cent above the 1929 level. This again may imply the publishers’ 
overestimate of popular interest in the why’s of the depression. 
Sociology and economics differ, however, from the other cate- 
gories in that new editions and reprints were strong, as we have 
noted, and also in that the number of copies as well as the num- 
ber of new titles actually rose in 1933 above the 1929 base. The 
bad year 1933 tended to discourage publishing experiments, of 
course, but it also tended to sharpen the book reading public's 
curiosity to learn what was coming next. Thus book publication 
in sociology and economics does show a depression spurt as one 
might expect it to do. But, as in all such cases, the changes in 
sociology and economics publications since 1929 should be re- 
lated to the trend line since 1920 or earlier to learn how wide the 
depression deviations really are. It is likewise important to break 
down the category to see whether some particular phase like 
New Deal legislation is not mainly responsible for the apparent 
rise of the entire category in book production. 

Much the same comment applies to biography as shown in 
Table V, though only in 1935 does biography match sociology 
and economics in relative number of copies produced on the 
base of 1929. The actual number of copies in biography are 
shown by Table V to be two and one half times as many as in 
sociology and economics in 1935. Only in 1933 do the two cate- 
gories yield comparable numbers of actual copies, and then biog- 
raphy produced 335,000 more. It would be good to know 
whether good or bad times do more to stimulate book produc- 
tion in biography. It is easier to suppose that bad times do, since 
the timely choice of biographical subjects by publishers offers 
a book that fairly combines the “escape” interest of fiction with 
the analysis of social change to be found in current sociology. 

The steady shrinkage during depression of book copies in 
philosophy and religion, from seventeen to six million, is some- 
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what astonishing. The number of titles also decreased but not 
so much. In 1931 and 1933 the index numbers for copies printed 
are about the same as those for the total of all six categories 
shown in Table V. Philosophy and religion printed two-thirds 
as many copies as did fiction in 1929, and copies in both cate- 
gories fell off at about the same rate until 1935, when the two 
part company. We cannot therefore impute any sinister effect of 
depression peculiar to book production in religion and philos- 
ophy. Here again we need to know what sorts of books figured 
largely in the 17 million copies of 1929, and why the publishers 
failed to capitalize the depression in the interests of books on 
philosophy and religion as they apparently did in the much 
smaller field of sociology and economics. A fair guess at the 
latter question is that the purchasers of the more technical books 
on sociology and economics were more prosperous throughout 
the depression than the purchasers of books on the popular 
philosophies. 

Fine arts is the field in which the depression saw the largest 
increase in the number of new titles since 1929, yet the index of 
copies decreases more than any of the six categories shown in 
Table V, and the 1935 number was only 15 per cent of that 
printed in 1929. The fine arts pattern is not unlike that of philos- 
ophy and religion and the two may have similar explanations. 
In so far as number of copies is an index of sales, it may be that 
the depression encouraged the contemplation and even the pro- 
duction of art and discouraged the former book buyers from 
reading about it. If so, the fact might explain the apparent reck- 
lessness of publishers in the number of new titles produced in 
the hope of directing the apparent increase in artistic interests 
since 1932 toward the purchase of books on the arts. This 
hypothesis would not be hard to check. 

Poetry and drama also reduced copies during the depression 
to about the same extent as the six categories combined. The 
pattern resembles those of philosophy and religion, and fine 
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arts. It invites the same sort of further analysis, to the end 
of fuller knowledge of the depression’s escape psychology as 
book publishers tried to exploit it. 


MAGAZINES 

Surveys in predepression years have found at least two maga- 
zine readers to one book reader. The ratio of those who read 
something in some magazine to those who digest any one sub- 
stantial book is not less than six to one, and probably much 
larger. Hence changes in social attitudes should be more reliably 
inferred from changes in magazine production than from 
changes in book production from 1929 to date. 

But such advantages in the numerical superiority of magazine 
readers to book readers are somewhat offset by the miscellane- 
ous content of most magazines. The advertisers’ considerations 
sometimes overshadow the readers’ preferences and may have 
more effect upon editorial and production policies. Advertisers 
want wide circulation within one or more consumer populations. 
Hence general magazines seek to attract every sort of reader 
by extending the variety of their contents. When a general mag- 
azine makes a sudden spurt in sales one seldom knows whether 
the spurt is due to a single popular feature (e.g., stories by a 
certain author), to the peculiarity of the magazine as a whole 
(e.g., the new Life), or to the variety of content as such (e.g., 
the many digests). The interpretation of group changes in mag- 
azine preference is also hindered by the fact that most “regular” 
readers of a general magazine skip more than they read. The 
greater uniformity of content in “‘class’’ magazines (e.g., the 
Spur, the Christian Century) simplifies interpretation of changes 
in sales. These considerations suggest the value of analysing 
magazine citculation in order to clarify sociological implications. 
Many readers of the more widely circulating magazines probably 
read them for reasons irrelevant to the type of interest implied 
by the titles. We need to know what the reasons are. 
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An approach to the interpretation of changes in magazine 
production since 1929 can be made by comparing the produc- 
tion of books and magazines in categories where both figures 
ate available. Tables V and VI permit such comparisons in a 
few categories which are roughly comparable, namely, fiction 
with the fiction magazines; sociology and economics with 
monthly reviews, weekly news, and liberal and radical; philos- 
ophy and religion with religious magazines; fine arts and music 
with fine arts magazines. It is usually dangerous to class maga- 
zines and books in the same categories. Most of the widely 
read magazines defy classification under any of the headings 
used to report gross book production. But it would be important 
to determine the possibility of relating book and magazine pro- 
duction in common fields of interest. Properly refined compari- 
sons should show whether the depression stimulated a taste for 
piecemeal publications as against the more sustaining book, or 
vice versa, in each field, and, where the data are still obtainable, 
for different groups of readers. 

Table VI gets at the social implications of magazine produc- 
tion, by showing the production of magazines each year in the 
period from 1929 to 1935. To describe the influence of advertis- 
ers we need facts concerning annual changes both in the vol- 
ume and in the lineage cost of advertising in each category of 
magazines. Table VII says that changes in lineage cost do 
not affect circulation. The Audit Bureau of Circulation, Chi- 
cago, the standard source of data on advertising volume, has 
thus far confined its reports to newspapers, but intends to report 
on volume of magazine advertising beginning January 1937. 
To interpret changes in magazine circulation, it is clearly essen- 
tial for students to show the effect of changes in receipts from 
advertising upon changes in selling costs, and hence upon sales. 

Changes in magazine production are pointed by the index 
numbers of copies sold for the twenty-two classes of magazines 
shown in Table VI. Theoretically one might expect relationships 
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of three types: a positive correlation with the business cycle, a 
negative correlation, or no correlation. Examples of changes in 
production positively correlated with the business cycle are fur- 
nished by the categories true story and other love, mediocre, 
and medium priced monthlies, humorous weeklies, juvenile, 
quality, monthly reviews, liberal and radical, travel and busi- 
ness, commerce and finance. Of these magazines true story and 
other love recovered most quickly and by 1935 were 30 per cent 
above the 1929 level. On the other hand, humorous magazines 


TABLE VII 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SELECTED MAGAZINES BY STATUS 
OF ADVERTISING RATES AND CIRCULATION: UNITED STATES® 


PERCENT OF 
STATUS OF ADVERTISING RATES AND CIRCULATION, 1929-1935 NUMBER Toe 
Magazines increasing regularly in both circulation and advertising rates . 12 24 
Magazines decreasing regularly in both circulation and advertising rates . 19 38 
Magazines maintaining same circulation and advertising rates ..... 8 16 
Magazines decreasing in circulation with same advertising rates. .... 7 14 
Magazines incomplete, i.e., not published continuously ......... 4 8 
TEESE oc) Se a tees oie G Ws holes) hue) vhs 50 100 


® Compiled from Standard Rate and Data Service, Inc. 


recovered most slowly and in 1935 stood at only 65 per cent 
of their 1929 level. Instances of changes in production nega- 
tively correlated with the business cycle are radio and movie 
magazines, parents’, women’s and home, and farm. Each of 
these was still above its 1929 level in 1935. The remaining cate- 
gories of magazines (detective and adventure, five cent week- 
lies, religious, fine arts, elite, popular science and mechanics, 
weekly news, fraternal, and health) show no definite relation to 
the business cycle. This observation, however, and also the rela- 
tionships described above, should be checked against the long 
time trends in order to isolate the depression influences. In this 
last class of magazines are to be found instances of publications 
which showed a fairly continuous increase throughout the period 
studied, e.g., elite; publications with a fairly continuous de- 
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crease, e.g., religious; publications which remained relatively 
constant, e.g., popular science and mechanics; and finally, pub- 
lications which were irregular in their production, as exem- 
plified by detective and adventure magazines. 

Each of these relationships raises interesting questions which 
we lack the facts to answer. Assuming as we must that our classi- 
fications are valid, we wonder whether humorous magazines lost 
as they did because the depression found no relief in humor, or 
because the subscribers found too little fun in them and the 
advertisers too small returns to justify the expense. Again, why 
should magazines on religion and the fine arts sell so much 
better in 1933 than did books on both subjects as inferred from 
copies printed, of which the index numbers are 42 and 30 re- 
spectively? Were the books and magazines bought by the same 
people? What satisfactions can be found in the magazines but 
not in the books? Or was the difference due to difference in 
price?’ Most interesting of all, perhaps, is the performance of 
liberal and radical magazines. They reached their peak in 1931, 
lost about 42 per cent of their circulation the following (elec- 
tion) year, and also in 1933, lost 9 per cent more and hit bottom 
in 1934, and regained some of the loss in 1935. Dependable 
information on the annual turnover among subscribers to liberal 
magazines during these years might explain such changes. The 
changes in Table VI invite one sort of interpretation if we as- 
sume that the magazines were read by the same sort of readers 
in different amounts between 1929 and 1935. They invite a very 
different sort of interpretation if we assume a large turnover in 
their readers, say from 1931 to 1933 and from 1934 to 1935. 

Another interesting group consists of the four magazine types 
which clearly prospered during depression or recovered quickly 
from a temporary setback, to new highs, namely, true story and 
love stories, detective and adventure, radio and movie, and elite. 


° See Table X 
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The last caters to readers whose ability to pay for magazines 
was least affected. The other three types represent the cheapest 
magazine reading thrills obtainable by literates. The large con- 
sumption of such undoubtedly explains much of the loss of 
other publications. The rise of the three mass fiction types is ex- 
plained by the increased leisure of those who prefer them and 
also by their low cost—10, 15, or 20 cents. The spectacular rise 
of the élite, smart, or swank magazine is largely due, of course, 
to phenomena like the New Yorker and especially Esquire. It 
would be highly useful to study the new magazines that did 
not prosper. 

In general, Table VI provokes many important questions. 
It invites studies to distinguish the psychological from the 
purely commercial factors responsible for the changes shown, 
to examine the psychological factors in relation to hypotheses 
like those presented in the first chapter, and to estimate the 
validity of magazine sales as an index of cultural change. 

The wide difference in the number of magazines in each cate- 
gory makes it risky to deal with categories instead of individual 
publications. Statistical corrections by which magazines of 
similar type might be compared by a standard unit of circulation 
have not been made because the categories are plainly incom- 
plete. The many magazines for which circulation data are not 
available (e.g., scientific journals, “courtesy’”’ or controlled circu- 
lation magazines, pamphlets that carry no advertising, and many 
purely local papers) should be included before annual changes 
in selected classes of magazines, as sampled, can explain changes 
in the character of magazine production as such. The urgent tech- 
nical problem is the collection of sales and circulation data that 
will meet the needs of the student as distinguished from the 
needs of the advertiser. 

The facts of Table VI concern only some two hundred of the 
better known magazines in the twenty-two categories in se- 
lected cities. It is well therefore to conclude this reference to 
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magazine production by noticing the behavior of a// magazines 
as reported by the Biennial Census of Manufactures. (See Table 
VIII.) The discrepancies between apparently similar categories 


TABLE VIII 


CIRCULATION OF MAGAZINES AND INDEX NUMBERS OF CIRCULATION, 
BY SUBJECT CATEGORY OF MAGAZINE: UNITED STATES, 1929-19358 


INDEX NUMBERS 


CIRCULATION (IN THOUSANDS) (1929 = 100) 


SuBJEcT CATEGORY OF MAGAZINE 
1929 1931 1933 1935 | 1929} 1931] 1933} 1935 


ey De ee ee ee ee ee ee ny 


Agriculture, stock raising, etc.. . .| 20,285 | 21,581 | 19,974 | 19,135 | 100 | 106 98 94 
Art: music, and. dramay: 202) weeks 1,297 888 673 389 | 100 | 68] 52 30 
Automobiles, motor boats, etc. . .} 2,105 2,057 2,159 1,397 | 100 98 | 103 66 
Commerce, finance, and insurance .| 3,130 2,046 LHS 2,165 | 100 65 57 69 
Educational cai. cen ensech © es 2,848 | 4,416 | 4,058 | 5,536 | 100 | 155 | 142 | 194 
Fraternale oi tc cie teas eure eee ee 9,412 8,453 5,848 | 5,901 | 100} 90] 62] 63 
Labor (by labor organizations) . .}| 3,344 3,146 1,940 3,125 | 100 94 58 93 
Legal gic har ear iets ae cee are ate 177 206 161 186 | 100 | 116 | 91 | 105 
Medicine, surgery, and dentistry. .}| 1,961 1232 1,218 1,323 | 100 | 63 62 67 
Motion’ pictures ~ Ai. 6-5.50s) eos 2,316 4,434 | 3,456 | 3,365 | 100 | 191 | 149 | 145 
News summaries, general literature, 

and fiction) 4a eel ieee eee 62,880 | 62,339 | 59,897 | 60,201 | 100 | 99 | 95 96 
Religion (denominational) . . . .| 41,629 | 36,581 | 45,704 | 45,756 | 100 88 | 110 | 110 
Science and technology. ..... 2,989 3,579 2,118 | 3,403 | 100 | 120 Jig 14 
Society, fashion, beauty culture, etc.} 22,600 | 13,652 | 11,059 7,839 | 100 60 49 35 
Sports, games, and amusements. .}| 2,302 2,310 1,997 3,550 | 100 | 103 87 | 154 
Trade journals not elsewhere classi- 

fedasie..) conceit he nee reer nae 7,806 | 8,415 6,176 6,732 | 100 | 108 79 86 
University and college. ..... 973 879 729 636 | 100 90 w5 65 
Miscellaneous (neuen arma rene 13,705 7,238 5,819 7,975 | 100 53 42 58 


LOtab pel cst eh tool Re oe teenie ae 201,759 {183,518 |174,761 {178,614 | 100 | 91 87 89 


® Biennial Census of Manufactures. United States Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 


in Tables VI and VIII, respectively, are attributable to variations 
in category content and to possible bias in the sample. Four 
types of periodicals produced the largest number of copies in 
1929, namely, (1) news summaries, general literature, and fic- 
tion; (2) religion; (3) agriculture, stock raising, etc.; (4) 
society, fashions, beauty culture, etc. All four declined in the 
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number of titles published,* and all but the religious magazines 
(which gained 10 per cent) lost circulation by 1933. However, 
the losses of the first and third classes were negligible (5 and 2 
per cent, respectively). The other large category (society, fash- 
ions, beauty culture, etc.) lost half (51 per cent) of its 1929 
circulation by 1933. Three small categories—(1) educational, 
(2) motion pictures, and (3) automobiles, motor boats, etc.— 
sold more copies in 1933 than in 1929: 42 per cent, 49 per cent, 
and 3 per cent, respectively. All other types of periodicals printed 
less in 1933 than in 1929. Some (agricultural, educational, legal, 
motion pictures, science, sports, and trade journals, circulated 
more in 1931 than in 1929, but lost all or part of their gains by 
1933. Some types (automobiles and religion) lost in 1931 but 
gained in 1933 over 1929. In each case students should meet the 
question, Why? The sociological implications warrant further 
study. : 


NEWSPAPERS 


Data annually reported by Edztor and Publisher and by N. W. 
Ayer & Son’s Directory of Newspapers and Periodicals show 
the number of daily newspapers to have decreased since about 
1917. In 1920 there were 2,042 dailies. In 1929 there were 1,944. 
(See Table IX.) During the depression years the number reached 
a low point of 1,911 in 1933, the smallest number of English 
language daily newspapers printed in the United States at any 
time during the present century. Even in 1900 there were more 
than two thousand daily newspapers published.’ After 1933 the 
number increased, and by 1935 Editor and Publisher listed 
1,950 daily newspapers, the largest number since 1927, when the 
total was 1,949. 


* For years indicated see Biennial Census of Manufactures. U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 

"The number of daily newspapers in 1899 was 2,167. This figure was obtained 
from page 36 of a study by Masche, W. Carl. Factors Involved in the Consolida- 
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The decrease in number of different English language daily 
newspapers through 1933 contrasts sharply with the increased 
circulation of the same papers through 1930. From 1920 to 1930, 
inclusive, when the number of dailies declined from 2,042 to 


TABLE Ix 


NUMBER OF DAILY AND SUNDAY ENGLISH LANGUAGE NEWSPAPERS, AND TOTAL 
AND PER CAPITA CIRCULATION: UNITED STATES, 1920-1935 


DaILy NEWSPAPERS SUNDAY NEWSPAPERS 
YEAR CIRCULATION CIRCULATION 
NUMBER CIRCULATION | per 100 Numper | CIRCULATION | pep 100 
(IN THOUSANDS) PopuLATion? (IN THOUSANDS) PopuLATION? 
1920 2,042 27,791 26.1 ae 17 ,084 16.0 
1921 2,028 28,424 26.3 $45 19,041 17.6 
1922 2,033 29,780 ye) 546 19,713 17.9 
1923 2,036 31,454 28.2 547 21,463 19.2 
1924 2,014 32,999 29.2 539 22,220 19.6 
1925 2,008 33,739 29.4 548 23,355 20.3 
1926 2,001 36,002 30.9 545 24,435 21.0 
1927 1,949 37,967 32.1 526 25,469 21 e8 
1928 1,939 37,973 B17 522 25,771 21.5 
1929 1,944 39, 426 32.4 528 26,880 2054 
1930 1,942 39,589 SYA 521 26,413 21.4 
1931 1,923 38,761 Slee 513 25,702 2027 
1932 1,913 36,408 29.2 518 24,860 19.9 
1933 1,911 SORTS 28.0 506 24,041 19.1 
1934 1,929 36,709 29.0 505 26,545 21.0 
1935 1,950 38, 156 30.0 518 28,147 22.1 


® The figures are those of the annual editions of the International Year Book Number of Editor and 
Publisher. They appear every year as part of a single page summary table indexed under the title 
“Ready Reckoner.’”’ The number of paper is as of December 31 of the given year. 

b Population estimates as of July 1. Data from Statistical Abstract of the United States, United States 
Department of Commerce, 1935. For a more refined analysis of per capita circulation the population 
10 years of age and over, or the literate population 10 years of age and over, can be substituted for 
the total population. 


1,942 (a loss of 4.9 per cent), circulation of the same dailies in- 
creased from approximately 28 million to 40 million (a gain of 


tion and Suspension of Daily and Sunday Newspapers in the United States Since 
1900: A Statistical Study in Social Change. University of Minnesota. Unpublished 
M.A. thesis. 1932. Pp. 190. The figures are compiled from Ayer’s. The avail- 
able Editor and Publisher figures since 1920 differ from the Ayer figures by 
amounts that vary from year to year. In 1920 Editor and Publisher listed 2,042 
dailies, and Ayer’s listed 2,324. In 1933 Editor and Publisher gave 1,911 and Ayer’s 
gave 1,902. 
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43 per cent). From the peak year* of 1930 the circulation fell 
to a low of 35 million in 1933, but rose again both in 1934 and 
1935, reaching 38 million in the latter year. Although this was 
still one and one-half million less than the peak circulation of 
1930, the indications are that the 1936 daily circulation figures 
will equal or exceed those of the previous peak year. It is in- 
teresting to note that per capita circulation increased steadily 
through the twenties (with a very slight recession in 1928). 
Changes subsequent to 1929 did not differ greatly from changes 
in total circulation. 

It would appear that, prior to the depression, the number 
of newspaper titles decreased and the circulation increased, sug- 
gesting a trend toward the concentration of newspapers in fewer 
hands. Such concentration would seem to be distinguishable 
from the growth of chain ownership, which involves a concen- 
tration of newspaper properties as well as circulation, and 
from increase in the number of newspapers because of popula- 
tion increases in the cities of publication. The comparisons 
should show which papers are disappearing—whether the small 
paper in the small town, the small paper in the larger cities, 
or the medium sized papers. The facts will relate to cultural 
changes in so far as the three types of paper differ in content. 
The problems in analysing changes in circulation are sociologi- 
cally important to the degree that differences in content are 


* The International Year Book Number of Editor and Publisher gives annual 

total circulation which is in terms of the aggregate average circulation per issue 
over a six-month period ending September 30. The regular issues of Editor and 
Publisher give data on circulation for the six-month period ending March 31, 
although the figures are not available for every year. The highest calculated circu- 
lations for total daily and Sunday papers were recorded for the six-month period 
having its midpoint on January 1, 1930. The actual peak in circulation was, 
therefore, reached somewhere between July 1, 1929 and July 1, 1930. The peak 
calculated circulations for the six-month period ending March 31, 1930 (the 
midpoint being January 1, 1930), were 40,078,892 for total daily and 27,488,682 
for Sunday. See Editor and Publisher. 63:12. July 19 1930 
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known. Far too little work has been done to differentiate the 
presentation of the same news by different papers. 

From 1930 through 1933 the previously increasing total and 
per capita circulation fell sharply. But in 1934, when the circula- 
tion rose for the first time since 1930, the number of papers, in- 
stead of continuing its long time downward trend, showed an 
increase. In 1935 when circulation rose again, the number of 
dailies also rose. 

The increase in circulation is patently due to the improvement 
in business conditions. But does the increase in the number of 
papers indicate the rise during depression of new factors which 
upset the trends before 1930? Has the trend toward concentra- 
tion changed? Here again the answer probably lies in analy- 
ses of the number and circulation of daily newspapers in relation 
to population trends by years since 1920 at least. The analysis 
can be made from the International Year Book Numbers of 
Editor and Publisher. 

The trends in the number and circulation of the Sunday edi- 
tions of English language daily newspapers are like the trends 
in the dailies, but a few minor differences deserve comment. 
While the number of dailies declined since about 1917, the 
number of their Sunday editions has increased at least since 
1900.° The number of Sunday papers continued to increase until 
1925, then slowly declined through 1934. The per capita circula- 
tion steadily increased until 1930, reached its low in 1933, and 
regained the 1929 figure in 1935. In general, the depression 
seems to have scarcely affected either the number of dailies or 
the number of their Sunday editions. The ratio of four dailies 
to one Sunday edition has been steady from 1920 or earlier to 
1936. Again it should be stressed that studies to show changes 
in content are needed to give importance to these figures. 


* Masche, W. Carl. Joc. cit. The trend in the number of Sunday papers shown 
by Masche checks with the trend shown by Editor and Publisher, but his actual 
figures are much less than both Editor and Publisher's and Ayer’s. 
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Changes in circulation imply changes in the social influence of 
the press, whether the content changes or not. But changes in 
content are always likely to have more social influence than 
changes in circulation as such, 

Sunday circulation, like daily circulation, increased after 1920, 
despite the depression of 1921-22. Yet the depression decreased 
both Sunday and daily circulation in 1930.?° In 1920 the Sunday 
circulation was over seventeen million. The peak year was 
reached in 1929 with a circulation of about twenty-seven million. 
Substantial losses occurred each year through 1933. Then came a 
turn. During the next two years the Sunday circulation gained 
so fast that in 1935 it had reached over twenty-eight million 
copies, an all-time “high” for American journalism, although the 
per capita circulation was the same as in 1929. Such resilience 
from depression goes far to prove the soundness of the fourth 
estate. It also implies that the newspaper is a necessity for large 
numbers of people. But finer implications must wait for studies 
to explain the annual changes in terms of contemporary social 
and economic conditions. 

One can scarcely describe the adventures of print during de- 
pression without comparing the production rates of publications 
which differ in price. The comparisons should show the relative 
importance of cost to the consumer as against the importance 
of other factors conditioning the number and character of publi- 
cations read. One might expect the newspaper, the cheapest 
publication, to survive the depression best. Table X shows the 
production rates of five types of publications by year—ranging 
from the two cent daily to the two dollar book. Between 1929 
and 1933 book production declined 48 per cent, pamphlets 


The fact that according to Table VII the daily circulation peak came in 
1930 and the Sunday circulation peak came in 1929 is not significant because, 
when the circulations are recorded for six-month periods instead of annually, 
both the daily and Sunday circulations appear to have reached their peak circula- 
tion in the six month period ending March 31, 1930. See Editor and Publisher. 
63:12. July 19 1930 
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declined 34 per cent, magazines declined 13 per cent, Sunday 
newspapers declined 12 per cent, and daily newspapers least of 
all, 10 per cent. 

The figures imply that what and how much we read during 
depression depended upon how much it cost. But much evidence 
suggests that the same depression which decreased the produc- 
tion of the more expensive publications also supplied many 
incentives toward reading which doubtless increased the number 
of readers (and the number of pages read) per book, magazine, 
or newspaper sold. Such incentives undoubtedly produced the 
peak of public library circulation recorded in 1933.*t They 
swelled the proportion of magazines and books which readers 
of the more depressed classes borrowed from their friends. And 
they certainly increased the unrecorded number of persons who 
read the same copy of newspapers, magazines, and books. 

The instinctive attraction of novelty or timeliness is one ex- 
planation, and perhaps the best of several that might be offered, 
for the fact that daily newspaper production decreased less than 
the production of any other type of publication. Yesterday's 
newspaper is almost as dead as last year’s Annual. The far 
greater decline in book production may be explained by the no- 
tion that books improve with age, like wines and violins. Old 
books and even old magazines are certainly read so much more 
than old newspapers that we might have reduced our purchases 
of new books and magazines and continued to buy newspapers, 
even though all three publications had sold at the same price. 


PROBLEMS FOR STUDY 


The foregoing facts about book, magazine, and newspaper 
production are perhaps sufficient to show what might be natu- 
rally assumed, namely, that all three had their downs and ups 
like other commercial products; that the gross totals, described 
by number of copies, show parallel trends, excepting magazines; 
that divergent trends appear in the number of new publications 


™ See Chapter IV. Table XVI, p. 104. 
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of each type per year; and that (whether described by number of 
copies or by number of new titles) the curves of book and maga- 
zine production in comparable categories are sufficiently incon- 
sistent to suggest the effects of changes both in marketing policies 
and in sales receipts during successive stages of depression. 

We are primarily concerned with the nature and extent of 
such effects; hence it remains to state some assumptions and 
hypotheses which students of publication may investigate to dis- 
tinguish the more strictly “social’’ factors from the other factors 
implied in the annual fluctuations. 

1. The figures obtainable from the standard sources—Editor 
and Publisher, The Publishers’ Weekly, U.S. Census of Manu- 
factures, N. W. Ayer & Son’s Directory of Newspapers and 
Periodicals—are valid. 

This assumption is clearly basic to any thoroughgoing analysis 
of the data. To check it one would need to consult enough pub- 
lishers to estimate the uniformity and reliability of their re- 
ports, especially of reports on the number of titles published in 
the specified categories. The fact that some of the other esti- 
mates of annual printings are larger than the figures of the 
U. S. Census of Manufactures casts suspicion on this pre- 
sumably official source. It would help much to assemble the pub- 
lishers’ working definitions of such terms as “new title,” “new 
edition,” “reprint,” and “copies printed” (whether counted in 
sheets, as bound, or as sold), and many more. We should then 
require inventories of such other books produced (e.g., text- 
books) as may not appear in the totals, and of such newspapers 
and magazines as carry advertising but are given away, and 
others which are sold but not reported by the Audit Bureau of 
Circulation because they carry no advertising. Without such in- 
ventories, in good years and bad, one cannot tell by how much 
to correct the published data to estimate changes in the gross an- 
nual production of print’? or in specified categories. 


™ See Appendix C for data needed to compare the three standard sources for 
annual production of print. 
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One might suppose the trades themselves would find it prof- 
itable to inventory the print of all sorts supplied to different 
markets, if only to appraise more accurately the competition to 
be met by publications of each type. 

2. Annual changes in production of book titles show the effects 
of the depression upon publishers’ “hunches.” 

The hunches consist of several different elements. They vary 
with the publisher and respond to changes in economic condi- 
tions at different rates of speed. The least responsive to economic 
changes, and the basic element in most publishers’ decisions for 
or against a new title, is the publishet’s confidence in his own 
ability to recognize the successful book by the sheer pleasure he 
finds in reading the manuscript. His decision to publish thus in- 
volves the assumption that he himself, or the associate on whom 
he relies, reacts to all aspects of the manuscript as the most nu- 
merous type of book purchaser will react to the published book. 
It is also assumed that the book can appear on the market be- 
fore public interest in it will have been displaced by a competing 
interest, or by a competing book issued by a rival publisher. 
Both assumptions are dubious and yet nearly impossible to check 
in advance of the book’s actual adventures on the market. 

Aside from publishers’ memoranda, memoirs, manuscript cri- 
tiques, office journals, and the like (cf. Stanley Unwin, The 
Truth about Publishing, Frank Swinnerton, Authors and Pub- 
lishers, and publications listed in Books about Books, issued by 
the [London} National Council of Book Publishers), there are 
no recorded studies to check these assumptions. But there is a 
wealth of data on manuscripts, accepted and rejected, in the 
publishers’ files. The collection and analysis of such commen- 
taries in relation to the recorded sales of the manuscripts eventu- 
ally published can be recommended as a highly useful research. 

Considering the important financial rewards that await any 
tangible findings, the deficiency of such research is best ex- 
plained by the murderous competition among American pub- 
lishers, which withholds the sales records of important pub- 
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lishers from students well qualified to define criteria fundamen- 
tal to the intelligent selection of manuscripts in certain fields. 
No matter how cleverly the student analyzes the other data ob- 
tainable, he has no means of checking his conclusions without 
the sales records. Hence the research student cannot show what 
he can do to help the publisher until the publisher is willing to 
take the slight risk involved in supplying sales records to some- 
one outside his organization. Only the publishers can start the 
ball rolling. An alternative might be for a group of publishers 
to train one or more trusted editors in the statistical and other 
techniques required to make the analyses. 

But the publisher’s acceptance of a manuscript is, of course, 
not capricious. He usually tries to compare the proposed vol- 
ume with others which have sold variously and which resemble 
it in subject, style (if not authorship), format, price, and other 
essential features. Fashions in certain lines change so fast as to 
tule out any mechanical prediction of a new book’s success by 
means of such resemblances. But there is wide room for the 
analysis of book sales to discover within what limits such prtedic- 
tions are valid. In lines where book fashions are less dependent 
upon current whims, it should be possible to reduce the mor- 
tality of bad guesses by extrapolating the trends of former sales, 
with due imagination and attention to other conditions. To 
know by how much publishers are actually guided at present 
by their previous sales would help to indicate social factors of 
annual changes in book production. 

A third type of influence upon book production involves the 
whole complex of conditions within the industry, of which some 
doubtless respond more promptly to depression than does the 
book market as a whole. The conditions are both favorable and 
unfavorable to the production of new books—as when deptes- 
sion tends both to reduce manufacturing costs and to increase 
selling costs. To identify and evaluate such of these conditions 
as have most effect upon the production of different sorts of 
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books during depression, would explain annual changes in book 
publication by distinguishing the more strictly economic factors 
from the more general social factors we have hypothesized. 

Of research in this area to date there is one study which 
dwarfs.all others, namely, O. H. Cheney’s Economic Survey of 
the Book Industry, 1930-1931, conducted for and published 
by the National Association of Book Publishers. The auspices 
of the survey and the intelligence of the authorship were such 
that the findings constitute the first road into the jungle which 
the publishing industry is for most laymen and apparently for 
many publishers. The unique importance of the findings is due 
to the fact that the authors were allowed to consult the records 
of several publishers far more freely than any other students 
have consulted them. It would be a piece of good fortune if Mr. 
Cheney and his associates in the 1931 study could be induced to 
make a parallel study of postdepression conditions. 

Investigation of the several factors affecting publishers’ deci- 
sions regarding annual lists during depression is needed to deter- 
mine the relative value of personal hunches concerning the mar- 
ket, actual changes in the market, an changes within the industry. 
Only in so far as successful analysis permits separate attention to 
each group of factors can we interpret changes in book produc- 
tion in terms of soczal as distinguished from zmdustrial changes. 

3. Annual changes in the production of magazines reflect simi- 
lar changes in the editorial policies of magazine editors, but more 
particularly changes in the advertising market and in readers’ 
interests. 

This hypothesis invites much the same type of study as the 
previous hypothesis concerning book production. One may as- 
sume for lack of evidence that the annual changes in magazines 
imply changes in editorial estimates of reader interest, in sales 
records, and in manufacturing and selling costs, as with books. 
But the new element is advertising. To know for the magazines 
of different types to what extent the changes in content were 
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due to readers’ failure to buy or to industry’s failure to adver- 
tise,® would greatly clarify the social implications of changes in 
magazine production. Analysis of annual changes in content 
should undertake comparisons with magazines and pamphlets 
which carry no advertising and of which annual circulation is 
therefore not recorded by the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 

4, Annual changes in newspaper content reflect the publisher's 
efforts to maintain sales and hence advertising volume. The 
changes show tendencies to invade the former magazine and 
book markets by increasing the proportion of magazine and book 
copy, and to attract the less literate readers by expanding comic 
strips, sensational pictures, and other graphic material. 

That the primary motivation for whatever changes occurred 
in the content of newspapers since 1929 was a desire to keep 
the papers solvent, is entirely obvious. To describe the nature 
and the extent of such changes in content and then to relate 
them to changes in circulation, preferably changes in circulation 
among different social groups, is the essential research. In plan- 
ning the analysis of newspaper files to describe changes in con- 
tent throughout the depression, the student may use the two 
hypotheses stated above, but should invent many others which 
specifically designate the changes suspected in the particular 
papers examined. Local events should suggest many such hy- 
potheses. The student might then relate the changes recorded to 
the available data on newspaper reading (Appendix C) to dis- 
cover how the readers responded whom the changes in content 
were designed to attract. Responses of this character should in- 
dicate social effects of the changes in newspaper content. No 
doubt many such effects are trivial. Others, like the adaptation 
of controversial issues to the “tabloid mind,” are clearly im- 
portant and far reaching. 

* Best illustrated by analysis of Hart, Hornell. Recent Social Trends in the 


United States. New York and London: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1933. Vol. I. 
Chapter VIII 


Chapter IV 
Distributin g Agencies 


Cx in reading plainly result from changes in the 
number, the stock, and the administration of the major 
distributing agencies as they also result from changes in publica- 
tions or in the readers themselves. As middleman, the distrib- 
utor’s influence naturally works both ways. His prosperity 
largely determines the publishers’ market but is itself determined 
by the general reader. For this reason one perhaps learns more 
from the effects of depression upon distributors, than from its 
effects upon publishers or upon the attitudes of readers. Chapter 
II has urged the importance of interrelating all three. But when 
research facilities are limited, the fact that changes in the dis- 
tributing agencies are so relevant to changes in reading, coupled 
with the fact that changes in the distributing agencies are so 
inadequately recorded, should offer a major challenge to students 
of the central problems. 

The number and complexity of conditions affecting the distrib- 
uting agencies since 1929 may justify an escape to analogy for 
better perspective. Our figure is a round mill pond, to represent 
the reading public. A new publication drops into the center of 
the pond. The immediate effect is a circular ripple, which repre- 
sents the publishers’ stimulus. This, in turn, makes another rip- 
ple—a change in the publications carried by the agencies. The 
second ripple produces a third—a change in what is actually 
read. The third ripple expands until it reaches the shore line— 
the limits of reading interest. The limits depend upon the lie 
of the land—a complex of social compulsions, inhibitions, and 
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group variations in reading interest. Occasionally, of course, a 
contagious popular response turns the ripple into a wave, which 
travels farther inland. But all waves die on the shore, just 
as all reading stops at the limits of social tolerance for reading 
of any sort. 

What happens next is a succession of weaker and conflicting 
ripples, back from the shore to the center of the pond, the de- 
layed effects of the market upon the supply of current publica- 
tions. Depression changes people more or less from what they 
were. Changes in emotional and intellectual emphasis naturally 
affect the relative demand for different publications. The agen- 
cies buy what best meets the demand as felt, thus determining 
what the publishers publish on the strength of previous sales. 
Though this stimulus of the publisher by the reader was strong 
enough during the last depression to ‘trouble the waters,” the 
contrary stimulus from the publisher, via the distributor, to the 
reader was and remains much stronger.” 

To understand the social meaning of the cross currents be- 
tween reading matter and reading interests, one may well con- 
centrate upon the middleman, the distributor. Students whose 
facilities discourage the study of reading problems at large may 
well study the local distributors of a given type, preferably re- 
tail book stores, rental libraries, and magazine agencies. The 
commercial rivalry which conceals essential facts about these 
agencies from students seeking to analyze their markets is plainly 
the most serious obstacle to research in the entire field. 


* For evidence regarding the preponderance of accessibility over subject interest 
as factors in the selection of actual reading see Waples, Douglas. “The Relation 
of Subject Interests to Actual Reading.” Library Quarterly. 2:42-70. No. 1. Janu- 
ary 1932; also Carnovsky, Leon. “A Study of the Relationship Between Reading 
Interest and Actual Reading” Library Quarterly. 4:76-110. No. 1. January 1934. 
The second reference shows that book readers tend to read most on the subjects 
in which they have previously expressed most interest, when books on such sub- 
jects are as accessible, as well advertised, and as readable as other books. Unless 
the last three factors are held constant, subject-interest is not the most determining 
factor, 
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The first step is, logically, to state the major annual changes 
since 1929 in the status of each important agency and, so far as 
possible, to relate them to the long time trends. What we know 
about such changes naturally depends upon the records kept and 
obtainable. Generally speaking, the only agencies with public 
records are those supported by taxation, like the public library, 
and those supported by advertising, viz., all newspapers and most 
magazines. But even the agencies maintaining public records us- 
ually record only the facts about circulation which can be pub- 
licized to increase revenues. Changes in the other agencies must 
at present be inferred largely from changes in their mere num- 
bers and from changes in the proportion of reading matter ob- 
tained from each local agency by samples of the readers of se- 
lected communities. 

Though man may not live by bread alone, Americans normally 
buy “bread’’ and many luxuries before they buy print. Group 
differences in income correspond very closely both to differences 
in the publications available* and in the publications sold.* The 
more money, the more reading matter—is a safe generalization 
upon the many American communities wherein wealth and pur- 
chase of reading matter have been compared. 

It is the force of this tendency, of course, which attaches 
peculiar importance to the study of reading in time of depres- 
sion. If one could imagine a depression which reduced incomes 
without affecting either the cost of publications or the general 
reading interest, there is no reason to doubt that we should buy 
fewer publications. But the actual depression affects the amount 
and character of publication, as we have seen. It also affects 
distribution, as we shall see, by reducing the capital of most 


*For convincing evidence in terms of several hundred counties, see Purdy, 
George F. Public Library Service in the Middle West. University of Chicago. 
Unpublished Ph.D. thesis. 1936 

®See Miller, Robert A. ‘““The Relation of Reading Characteristics to Social 
Indexes.” American Journal of Sociology. 12:738ff. No. 6. May 1936 
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agencies, by changing the size and variety of their stock, and 
by increasing public demand for the cheaper publications. Again, 
depression clearly breeds new varieties of popular curiosities 
and class interests, to which some publications appeal so strongly 
that reading displaces other diversions formerly preferred. 

When all such changes are reconciled as fairly as possible, 
the prevailing trend during early depression appears to have 
been an increase in reading, which varies inversely with expendi- 
ture for reading matter. How long it might have taken for read- 
ing to fall enough below its 1929 level to overtake steadily fall- 
ing incomes, we cannot tell from the events since 1929 in the 
United States, because recovery commenced before that point 
was reached. Several European studies (and especially Lazars- 
feld’s admirable account of conditions in Marienthal, Austria, 
where depression probably surpassed the all-time low of any 
American community since the War*) show that continued 
depression produces an apathy toward ideas as such and the 
virtual cessation of reading. If the years 1932 and 1933, which 
(with the help of a presidential year) marked the crest of our 
reading consumption and the trough of our depression, had been 
followed by two worse years, the amount of reading might have 
declined to meet the falling curve of incomes. 

In short, poverty as such tends to inhibit reading. Conditions 
assumed to have increased reading since 1929 were mainly 
temporary (as when readers turned to public libraries for 
distraction) or emotional (as when suddenly reduced income 
sharpened attention to current ideas and events). They were 
largely (if not only) economic to the extent that other diversions 
which compete with reading became too expensive. Without any 
intention to exploit this thesis, the writer finds it more consistent 


* Lazarsfeld, Paul F. The Unemployed of Marienthal. Leipzig: Austrian Insti- 
tute for Psychological Fieldwork. 1935. Also reviewed in an article by McMurry, 
Robert N. “When Men Eat Dogs.” The Nation. 136:15-18. January 4 1933 
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with the entire evidence than any other he can state in as few 
words as this volume goes to press. Since the descriptions of read- 
ing behavior supporting the thesis are too extensive for presenta- 
tion,” the bare statement may furnish a point of departure for 
supplementary studies. 

An important preliminary step is to select the facts about 
each distributing agency which we need for the social interpre- 
tation of their activities. The selection should serve two pur- 
poses: to outline the discussion of each agency as a social insti- 
tution; to indicate, by omissions, the data most needed to 
show how the changes undergone by each institution during de- 
pression affected their distribution of reading matter. 


DESIRED DATA CONCERNING EACH TYPICAL DISTRIBUTING AGENCY 


Data 


. Number of agencies, both inde- 
pendent and chain. 


. Stock or holdings—Number and 
variety of publications carried by 
the agency with annual additions. 


. Income from advertising, sales, 
rentals, tax appropriation, or other 
sources, 


. Budget, ¢.g., ratios of expendi- 
tures for new stock to salary, 
maintenance, promotion, and 
overhead. 


. Circulation, of publications 
(classed by socially meaningful 
categories) to groups of readers 
(classed at least by income, sex, 
education, and occupation). 


Use 
To show trends in relative scope of each 
agency and the trend toward monopoly 
as reflected by growth of chains in news- 
paper, magazine, rental libraries, book- 
stores, etc. 
To compare changes in scope with 
changes in character of publications dis- 
tributed. 
To show effects of changes in purchasing 
power upon the stock of publications and 
promotion policies, for each agency. 


To show effects of administration upon 
changes in the relative scope of each 


agency. 


To indicate and evaluate the social in- 
fluence of each agency; to explain the 
effects upon circulation of annual changes 
in income, stock carried, personnel, and 
other factors. 


Table XI shows, in perspective, which of the five sorts of data 


5 Index to Tables reporting results of community studies appears in Appendix 
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perce NE 


TABLE XI 
AVAILABLE DATA CONCERNING TYPICAL DISTRIBUTORS 


DISTRIBUTING AGENCIES 


D R B B p UNIVERSITY 
ATA ENTAL | BooK OOK UBLIC 
NEWS N Book AND NEws- |MAGA- 
Lr- Jos- | Pus- Li- E 
AGENTS t a S ee isa NDOWED | PAPERS | ZINES 
BRARIES | BERS | LISHERS Lineiniee 
A. Number . . 1 3 1 7 3 10 13 14 15 


B. Annual addi- 
tions to stock 


or holdings . 2 4 2 7,8 6 11 11 — —_ 
C. Income .. 18 5 8 9 6 12 13 16 16 
D. Budget. . . 18 6 18 18 18 11 11 18 18 
E. Circulation . 18 6 9 -- 13 13 Wi 17or 
16 (b) 
Sources: 


1. The number of national agents—e.g., American News Company—is small. For number of local 
agents see classified telephone directories. 

2. See periodical house organs issued by national news agents, e.g., American News Trade Journal. 

3. American Book Trade Directory (1928, 1932, 1935). Appears every three or four years. 

4. The home offices of the important national chains; catalogues of selected local chains, if special 
permission is obtained. 

5. Certain chains have supplied on request, when assured that firm name will not be identified with 
any figures published. 

6. Possibly obtainable by interviewing local branches. No regional data have been compiled, but 
jobbers like A. C. McClurg (333 E. Ontario Street, Chicago) could supply valuable testimony. 
Doubtless most important jobbers could estimate annual fluctuations in sales to rental library 
chains or other types of dealers if the considerable expense were covered. 

7. Publishers’ Trade List Annual, Cumulative Book Index. New York: R. R. Bowker Co. office of the 
Publishers’ Weekly, 

8. Biennial Census of Manufactures, U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 

9. No figures on annual changes but much helpful information in Cheney, O. H. Economic Survey of 
the Book Industry, 1930-1931. 

10. American Library Directory, 1930. Published by American Library Association, 820 N. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. 

11. By personal examination of records in selected libraries. 

12. American Library Association Bulletin, statistics published annually. Must write libraries for data 
on years. 

13. U.S. Office of Education, Biennial Survey. American Library Association Bulletin 

14. Editor and Publisher (International Year Book Number). Annual. 

15. N.W. Ayer and Son’s Directory of Newspapers and Periodicals (annual); also Editor and Publisher. 

16. Not available as such but see (a) Media records for changes in volume of advertising in repre- 
sentative newspapers in fifty-two selected cities; also (b) Standard Rate and Data Service, Inc. 
(333 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago) for circulation and advertising rates of newspapers and 
magazines. 

17. Audit Bureau of Circulations (165 West Wacker Drive, Chicago) annual reports, some data avail- 
able in 16 (b) 

18. No compilation, but possibly obtainable from officials. 


(A-E) concerning each of the more important distributors of 
print, are to some extent available. The numbers in the table 
refer to the sources in the list which follows the table. 
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Table XII presents certain facts which suggest that reading 
tended to increase when incomes began to decline. The volume 
of advertising may be accepted as a good index of the economic 
health of the newspaper and magazine publishing business and 
perhaps of all printing ventures. There is a steady decline in ad- 
vertising volume from 1929 to a low in 1933, and then a rise 
to 1935. During the period studied, 1930 to 1935, public library 

TABLE XII 


VOLUME OF READING MATTER DISTRIBUTED, BY TYPES OF AGENCIES: 
1928-1935 


DISTRIBUTING AGENCY 


VOLUME OF PUBLIC SELECTED CHAIN NUMBER OF Book 

YEAR NEWSPAPER LIBRARY MAGAZINE NEWSPAPER STORES® 

ADVERTISING CIRCULATION CIRCULATION | CIRCULATION 

(IN BILLIONS OF} (IN THOUSANDS | (IN MILLIONS (IN MILLIONS RENTAL 

AGATE LINES)® OF LOANS)? OF COPIES)° oF coprgs)¢ TorTat LIBRARIES 
1928 1.80 — — - 839 39 
1929 1.89 a 57.9 16.5 — —_ 
1930 1.65 5,116 60.9 1734 _— _ 
1931 1.46 5,836 63.6 Lon _ — 
1932 1.49 6,422 58.7 14.9 916 69 
1933 1.06 6,611 57.8 13.8 —_ — 
1934 1917 6,108 59.0 14.0 _ —_ 
1935 1.24 5,841 60.3 15.8 995 113 


® Data from Audit Bureau of Circulations 

b Data for 53 selected libraries, obtained through correspondence. (See Table XVI) 
° Data from Standard Rate and Data Service, Inc., Chicago 

4 Data from International Year Book Number of Editor and Publisher 

© Data from American Book Trade Direciory. For selected cities (see Table XX) 


circulation, in contrast, increased to its high point in 1933 and 
then receded. Magazine circulation and chain newspaper circula- 
tion, however, closely follow the volume of newspaper adver- 
tising; both decline to their low points in 1933 and increase 
thereafter. For the years for which data are available on the 
number of bookstores and rental libraries, 1928, 1932, and 
1935, there is a continuous increase. 

To isolate the effects of the depression on these distributing 
agencies the series should be extended as far back as possible and 
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up through the recovery period to show deviations from the 
trend lines. However, we may well state certain questions sug- 
gested by Tables X and XII. 

What are we to understand from the increase in the number 
of book stores and rental libraries, the latter apparently having 
multiplied faster after 1932 when public library circulation de- 
clined? Does the annual establishment of new book shops imply 
that those of the previous year were unable to meet the demand, 
or does it mean that many shops for sale or rental of books were 
opened as side lines, to “bait” customers for other merchandise? 
It is entirely possible that the shops may have increased in num- 
ber without any increase in the total volume of books sold or 
rented. 

Is the table correct in the indication that the sales of news- 
papers declined sooner and further than the cérculation of books? 
One might expect the contrary, if readers did read more during 
depression. One must ask, therefore, to what extent amount of 
reading is reflected by number of sales. Did enough more people 
read the same copy of a newspaper or magazine after 1930 to 
produce an increase in reading even when sales decreased? What 
increase occurred in the reading of newspapers and magazines 
found in public libraries, barber shops, beauty parlors, lunch 
rooms, and the like? Was the decrease in sales normally dis- 
tributed among those who used to buy one, two, three, four or 
more newspapers daily? If not, a decrease in sales might repre- 
sent an actual increase in the number of people who bought, 
read, and gave away one paper daily and an overcompensating 
decrease in the number who bought more than one paper in 
1930, or more than one magazine in 1931. 

If smaller sales do mean that fewer people read newspapers 
and magazines, was the decline in their reading due to poverty 
or to changes in the character of the reading matter? Since the 
volume of advertising seems to have fallen sooner than circula- 
tion, it may be that the decrease in revenue forced the omission 
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of certain features and so made the publications less attractive. 

Why did public library circulation fall in 1933 and why did 
it fall so far? Did the causes lie within the institution itself— 
for example, a decision to balance reduced budgets by discon- 
tinuing the purchase of new books; a reduction in the number 
of local branches and in the number of hours the libraries were 
open per week; or in failure to meet the increased competition 
by bookshops and rental libraries which supplied current sensa- 
tional fiction? 

Or did the causes lie outside the institution—for example, re- 
employment of patrons whose unemployment since 1929 partly 
explained the library’s gains until 1933; or improvement of 
school® and college libraries sufficient to reduce the loans to 
students, which normally account for over half of public library 
circulation; or declining interest in book-reading as such—due 
partly to an abatement of interest in the new deal issues, partly 
to the discovery that ‘‘self-improvement by reading” is no short- 
cut to prosperity, and partly to a large number of other social 
factors? 

Answers to the foregoing questions are important to the social 
scientist who would understand the normal social consequences 
of depression. They are far to seek in the data available. They 
are not to be found without the additional data needed to inter- 
pret the facts we have. It is thus in order to indicate what we 
know about (1) the relative importance of each agency in the 
distribution of print, (2) changes within the agency (industry, 
institution) itself, and (3) changes in the agencies’ clienteles, 
which affect the scope and character of its social influence. 


RELATIVE SCOPE OF AGENCIES 
About 90 per cent of the literate population reads newspapers 
with some regularity. The papers are obtained mostly from news- 


* The best source of information concerning school library development is the 
occasional reporting by the U. S. Office of Education, which prior to 1934-1935 
is far from complete. 
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stands and by subscription. The scope of news agencies causes 
them to overlap the agencies which distribute books and maga- 
zines. In comparing the percentages of publications obtained 
by all readers from each agency, there is little to be gained by 
including newspapers, and the proportional supply of other 
print becomes plainer when they are omitted. 

Table XIII shows the relative distribution of magazines and 


TABLE XIII 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF BOOKS AND MAGAZINES BY AGENCY FROM 
WHICH SECURED: SAMPLE FROM SOUTH CHICAGO, 1933* 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 


AGENCY 
MAGAZINES Books TOTAL 
Public:library 4 228s yee 4 28 Te2 
Friend) oc rao) ot, Aaa ete Ere 18.5 21.0 19.1 
Dragistore eis eer eas ea eee 12.8 9.7 
Newsstand. welst) is. \ssmcuee are 1gehs 1 —- 9.9 
Rentallibraryae get omen eee — Bak: xd 
Book: storemhe Ve t-4a aes heuer — 10.3 Pees 
SUDSCrIDtION 6 veh ke a rei le 20.7 _ 15.7 
Alothery7en vec. eee tae 34.6 34.6 34.6 
‘Lotal; perscents.cr. ie ecient ane 100 100 100 
Numbers eck pa eee 8,031 2,548 10,579 


® Unpublished study of South Chicago by Douglas Waples and others. Some 6,850 persons wer 
interviewed during the winter of 1933-34, and their reading for the two weeks previous to the date of 
interview recorded. 


books to urban readers in one community, South Chicago, in the 
winter of 1933-34. It consists of a sample of 6,850 residents 
of South Chicago who were selected proportionally (according 
to traits like sex, age, education, occupation—which are known 
to condition reading) and examined individually. The commun- 
ity is highly industrialized. The questioning was mostly by inter- 
view. Schedules were substituted for interviews in the case of 
professional people and other groups who find it easier to write 
than to talk. The sample is trustworthy for the given data. 

To show changes in the relative scope of typical distributors, 
we need consecutive samples of the same populations at dif- 
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ferent and equal periods of time. In this respect our sample is 
lamentably weak. We have no two time samples of any one 
community taken from readers at large, without bias in favor of 
any one agency, to show the distribution of all publications ob- 
tained from the various local sources of supply. Thus, the best 
we can do is to describe conditions existing in 1933-34, near 
the depth of the depression, and then await the collection of 
comparable data in the same or similar communities and under 
the more favorable economic conditions of recovery. It should 
be noted that this ‘‘best we can do” would have been far worse 
if numerous grants for the study of community reading had not 
produced an abundance of well selected data relevant to the 
most acute stage of the depression. Though it is now too late 
to secure more such data for those years, the data are better 
interpreted now than formerly because of the many relevant 
depression surveys that are now appearing. 

Returning to Table XIII, we note that the distribution of 
sources of magazines and books combined is heavily weighted in 
favor of the subscription and “other sources” by the fact that 
magazines and books are combined. Since the average book 
reader reads several magazines to one book and obtains most 
of his magazines by subscription, it is not surprising that “sub- 
scriptions’ is the largest single source. 

But the fact of most interest in the table is that “all other 
sources” is first in rank and supplies almost one-third of the pub- 
lications supplied by all sources. “All other sources,’ when 
analyzed, shows a wide variety, ranging from books and maga- 
zines found in shelters for the unemployed to complimentary 
copies received by professional men from the publishers. Most 
of the ‘other sources,” however, are barber shops, beauty par- 
lors, waiting rooms, neighborhood clubs, cafés, and amusement 
places. Since the “‘other sources” (supplying 35 per cent) are 
almost entirely free, we have merely to add the 7 per cent repre- 
senting public library distribution and the 19 per cent represent- 
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ing what was obtained from friends to learn that 61 per cent 
of the publications read were secured without cost. 

It would add conspicuously to our knowledge of depression 
reading to know by how much this proportion of print obtained 
gratis in 1932 and 1933 was reduced in the following years, 
when the sales of books and magazines apparently revived. One 
might readily find out by repeating the same surveys during the 
present year. Comparison of percentages of free material read 
should test our basic hypothesis—that the depression actually 
increased the amount of material read even though it seriously 
reduced the amount of printed matter sold. 

By examining the free distribution of books and magazines 
separately we see that 84 per cent of the books were obtained 
without cost as compared with 54 per cent of the magazines. 
Again we need to know how these percentages changed in the 
following years of recovery. In 1933 the public library supplied 
almost one-third of all the books read. How far did this propor- 
tion decline thereafter when library circulations fell? Book stores 
supplied more books than rental libraries and less than half as 
many as were borrowed from friends, in 1933. Did this per- 
centage decrease in the following years? If so, was this due to 
the peculiarities of rental library stock, to the weakened compe- 
tition of the public library, to the multiplication of rental library 
units, or to the increase in incomes? 

“All other sources” in Table XUI obscures two sources that 
should be specified, because they are likely to increase in im- 
portance, namely, school libraries and the federal government. 
The Biennial Survey of Education (1928-1930) reports 6,013 
high school libraries of over 3,000 volumes as against 6,675 in 
1933-1934, an increase of about 11 per cent. Since the increase 
resulting from pressure by regional accrediting associations and 
other authorities was undoubtedly greater in the case of the 
smaller libraries, the rate of increase from 1930 to 1936 is 
probably not less than 20 per cent and perhaps much larger. In- 
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creases in the school library will probably reduce present public 
library services to school children more than they add to the total 
number of books distributed. The federal government publica- 
tions go mainly to organizations, libraries, students, and since 
1934 to the many groups and individuals involved in the ac- 
tivities of the new federal agencies. The increase in these publi- 
cations as reported by the superintendent of documents appears 


TABLE XIV 
PUBLICATIONS, INCLUDING ANNUAL REPORTS AND DOCUMENTS PRINTED ON 
REQUISITION, FOR CONGRESS AND GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS AND 
INDEPENDENT ESTABLISHMENTS: 1926-1935 


NUMBER OF COPIES 
(IN THOUSANDS) 


Fiscal YEAR ENDING JUNE 30 


1926 59,252 
1927 66,629 
1928 64,697 
1929 60,274 
1930 88,098 
1931 88,525 
1932 80,197 
1933 60,564 
1934 113,542 
1935 129,597 


® Annual Reports of the Public Printer. Washington, D. C : United States Government Printing Office 


in Table XIV. To what extent federal publications compete 
with commercial publications for the attention of different social 
groups is an important question for study. 


CHANGES WITHIN THE AGENCIES 


It is hopefully assumed that data for comparison with the 
facts shown in Table XIII will be assembled for postdepression 
years. The comparisons will show which agencies expanded and 
which contracted. Shifts in the relative scope of each agency 
should be explainable in part by administrative changes within 
the agencies. Meantime it will be helpful to suggest the types of 
data needed to make the explanation more nearly adequate. 
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Public Library 


One can carry the analysis of annual changes in budgets, pur- 
chases, personnel, circulation, and patronage much farther with 
typical public libraries than with other important agencies. The 
methods of such analysis are plain enough when the problems 
are clearly formulated. The best analysis to date of the public 
library in depression is without much doubt the current work of 
Margaret M. Herdman’ from which this monograph has botr- 
rowed. Another useful analysis of public library changes is 
found in an article, “The Public Library in the Depression.’’® 
Published in October 1932, the article covers the early depres- 
sion period (1930-1932) for a fair sample of libraries with re- 
spect to percentage changes in the following particulars: appro- 
priations, circulation, amounts spent for 13 classes of books and 
for 11 budget items involving newspapers, periodicals, and bind- 
ing. It includes 10 methods of making salary reductions, 11 
methods of reducing cost of building maintenance, 5 methods of 
saving on special services, and 5 methods of saving on routine 
labor. The present discussion of the public library is limited to 
aspects which the detailed studies have found most important. 

First we may notice changes in the public library budgets in 
relation to annual income. Table XV shows that public library 
authorities met reductions in income largely by reducing ex- 
penditures for books. Book funds suffered much more propor- 
tionally than other budgetary items. In 1931 (when income rose 
2 per cent over 1930, the book item was decreased by 5 per 
cent. In 1932 an income reduction of 11 per cent below the 
1930 level reduced the book item 25 per cent below the 1930 
index. The next year, the income was 78 per cent of the 1930 
income, but the book fund was only 58 per cent of the 1930 


"The Public Library in Depression. University of Chicago. Ph.D. thesis. 


1937 
® The Library Quarterly. 2:321-343. No. 4. October 1932 
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TABLE XVII 


CIRCULATION OF ADULT FICTION AND NON-FICTION BOOKS, PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES IN SELECTED CITIES: 1930, 1935 


CIRCULATION (IN THOUSANDS) 


1930 1935 
Ciry 
ADULT ADULT 
Anuue Non- Torar> | ADULT Non- Torat? 
FICTION Ficron FICTION Fiction 

(AErons Ohignemsareraics Cie 335 106 858 422 218 1,035 
Atlanta,Gay sys scdso cis 494 138 989 439 191 1,003 
Baltimore, Md.- 00 es 1,000 420 2,510 1,029 704 2,705 
Birmingham, Ala... .. . 535 166 1,008 401 154 803 
BuffalowNe Va ove 1,244 516 3,546 1,682 720 4,154 
@hicazosl lee §, 104 2,627 11,196 4,069 2,002 10,193 
Dallas Tex: aya lee 2 aan 118 524 449 229 955 
Dayton, Ohio 202.3 8 Fe, 545 226 1,408 711 366 1,644 
Detroit, Mich... ... 2,347 1,216 6,029 1,759 1,233 4,836 
Houston, “Lexis ne eee 260 133 686 259 163 769 
Indianapolis, Ind... ... 1,136 399 2,665 1,393 517 3,277 
Jersey City, IN: Ju ie. 570 312 1,703 697 361 1,895 
Kansas City, Mo.. .... 672 281 1,886 827 416 2,381 
Los Angeles, Cal... . . . | 4,647 2,320 9,682 5,630 3,387 11,799 
Louisville, Ky....... S22 536 1,794 707 407 1,829 
Memphis, Tenn. ..... 564 137 1,114 778 194 1,873 
New Orleans, La... .. . 488 129 862 450 110 764 
New York public library® . 4,275 3,034 11,684 4,109 3,697 11,211 
Brooklyn, N.Y4.... . 3,637 1,377 7,438 3, 368 1,605 6,639 
NewarkeNoy aun eee. 682 433 75 PAWS 589 598 2,454 
Gakland Cal ye Passe 686 342 1-563 967 548 2,160 
OmahaS Neb. Uae. SIG) 150 818 325 155 689 
Philadelphia, Pa... . . . 2,649 766 5,208 1,944 783 3,889 
Portland, Ore... .... 1,014 911 2,892 1,025 1,064 2,897 
StoLotis) Moje. 2 yen 1,123 626 3,474 1,444 712 3,835 
Seattle .Washiesstur oe 1,236 663 3,304 1,146 758 3,163 
Syracuse sNaY epee 543 219 1,193 620 286 1,409 
Toledo.Ohion ayaa sn eee 860 314 2,059 714 422 1,934 
Vancouver, B.C aru 504 253 954 306 276 720 
Washington, D.C. .... 478 345 1,680 TS 649 2,724 
Youngstown, Ohio... . 457 111 858 373 141 717 
Total 0/7, 1 yy oueetedae 39,221 19,324 | 93,787 | 39,389 | 23,066 | 96,356 


* Book circulation for 1930 and 1935 as reported by libraries serving a population of 200,000 and 
more. Public libraries in these 31 cities have increased their loans of adult non-fiction 19 per cent during 
the last five years. Adult fiction loans increased .4 per cent, loans to children below twelve years de- 
creased 4 per cent, and total circulation increased 3 per cent in these cities. Data from Bulletin of the 
American Library Association, December 1936. Pp. 1008 ff. 

> Includes juvenile circulation 

® Circulation department only (New York includes Manhattan, Bronx, and Richmond boroughs) 

4 Brooklyn includes Kings borough 
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book fund. During 1934 and 1935, however, the book-funds 
were replaced somewhat more rapidly than the total income— 
rising 16 per cent in terms of the 1930 level as against the 6 
per cent increase in the total budget. 

The primary causes for the changing allocations of library 
budgets involve many technical considerations of interest mainly 
to librarians. But the indications are clear that book funds were 
cut first—partly in order to maintain salaries, and partly for the 
moral effect upon the book reading public, whose inability to 
secure the books they want might raise protests to city councils 
to the end of more money for the library. This administrative at- 
titude seems to have prevailed until 1933 when, despite the fact 
that the libraries had been living on their fat for three years, 
their total circulation reached its peak and their combined budg- 
ets touched bottom. (See Table XVI.) The impressive drop in 
circulation of almost 8 per cent in 1934 seems thereafter 
to have inspired greater deference to the book item as a means 
of retaining public patronage and support. In 1935 with a total 
budget 16 per cent under 1930 (see Table XV) the public 
libraries spent 26 per cent less for books. 

Turning to circulation (Table XVI) we find the largest pro- 
portional decline with respect to books for children—which 
account normally for from one-quarter to one-third of the total 
annual loans. Loans to children above the eighth grade are 
usually counted as loans to adults, since from the age of thirteen 
they increasingly read books which the libraries class as “adult.” 
Loans to students in high school and college, somewhat sta- 
bilized by academic assignment, normally constitute from half 
to two-thirds of the total. Because of the academic influence, 
annual changes in library loans to students tell us less about the 
depression’s effects upon the library than we can learn from 
changes in the character of loans to other groups. 

Table XVII may reflect administrative changes since 1930 
which encouraged the reading of adult non-fiction at the ex- 
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pense of current adult fiction.® In the 31 cities reported, 49 adult 
non-fiction books were read in 1930 for every 100 adult fiction 
books; in 1935 this ratio increased to 59. This raises a number 
of interesting questions concerning the depression’s effects on 
the total distribution of print. Did the fiction loans fall off be- 
cause the libraries bought less current fiction? Or did they buy 
less because the public substituted “human interest’’ stories in 
newspapers and magazines? Or because the rental libraries be- 
came more convenient and more numerous? Or because stern 
realities, intensified by various adult education programs and 
much else, tended to make non-fiction more interesting to the 
particular groups (mainly students and housewives) who bor- 
row library books? Some of these questions will be noticed later 
on, in connection with the comparison of clientéles. Each of 
them is a fruitful problem for study by local comparisons and 
by subsequent data on related national trends. 

Table XVIII, for example, suggests that rental libraries and 
bookstores in Chicago may have taken up some of the public 
library’s losses in current fiction readers. While library circula- 
tion decreased below its 1930 level after 1932, the number of 
booksellers remained above the 1930 level and the number of 
rental libraries increased. 

College and University Libraries —By courtesy of the Secre- 
tary, Commission on Institutions of Higher Education, North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, we quote 
a summary’ of depression changes in the library expenditures of 
280 higher institutions (110 public and 170 endowed institu- 
tions). Similar data, collected and interpreted with the same 


* For reasons which have always impressed the writer as insufficient, librarians 
classify poetry and drama as non-fiction, thus obscuring the distinction implied 
in the ratios between informational and recreational literature. It is also probable 
that the selection of other cities would raise the fiction ratio considerably. 

* The quotation is from a mimeographed report by Haggerty, William J. 
and Works, George A. “An Analysis of the Library Data of the Higher Institu- 
tions of the North Central Association for the Years 1929-1934” 
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care, are not available for other regional groups of institutions, 
and no data of equal scope yet exist for regional groups of ele- 
mentary or secondary school libraries." Important facts con- 
cerning some 40 university libraries have been annually com- 
piled for many years by Dr. James T. Gerould, librarian of 
Princeton University, who will furnish them on request. Recent 
years are well reported by the American Library Association. 
Depression changes in the holdings and expenditures of four 
American university libraries as compared with several European 
libraries are discussed by Waples and Lasswell.”? 

The following quotation is restricted to facts on expenditures 
because they show the effects of depression upon the libraries 
more clearly than do facts concerning books bought and books 
borrowed by students. Changes in holdings and in student loans 
reflect academic policies and instructors’ assignments rather than 
cultural changes related to depression. 


The five-year period from 1929-30 to 1933-34 inclusive was a period 
of curtailment of expenditures on the part of higher institutions. The 
library expenditures for books were collected for the entire period and 
it is, therefore, possible to furnish some idea of the extent to which 
book purchases were reduced as a part of the program of economy. 

The data covering total average expenditures are shown in Table 
XIX. It will be seen from Table XIX that the year 1930-31 was for 
the institutions as a whole a period of increased expenditures for books 
as contrasted with the preceding year, when the expenditures are com- 
puted on the basis of type of institution. Exceptions to this general state- 
ment are endowed junior colleges, public technological institutions, and 
public liberal arts colleges and professional schools. Beginning with 
1931-32, decreases ate shown for the institutions as a group and for all 
types except public liberal arts colleges. 

Table XIX also shows the percentage of change in expenditure 
for books when the first and last years of the five-year period are com- 


1 The U. S. Office of Education will however publish a report for 1934-35 
and thereafter on all school libraries as obtained from each state superintendent 
of schools. Reports by state officers show trends in all school libraries for several 
states. 

2 Waples, Douglas and Lasswell, Harold D. National Libraries and Foreign 
Scholarship. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1936. Chapter V 
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pared. The institutions as a group show a decrease of approximately 
30 per cent with an average of 35 per cent decrease for public institutions 
contrasted with 24 per cent for the endowed group. The endowed junior 
colleges are the only ones showing an increase in expenditures. 

There is no doubt but that the expenditure for books is a point at 
which reductions may properly be made during such a period as is under 
consideration. The wisdom of these reductions for a given institution 
can be determined only in the light of its library conditions. From the 
data that have been presented it is evident that in some institutions the 
book and periodical resources are so limited that any reduction must of 
necessity affect materially the effectiveness of instruction. In other in- 
stitutions the resources are ample enough so that decreases could be 
effected with little or no effect on the instructional work. 


The depression’s effects on college libraries should, as the 
quotation suggests, be studied in terms of effects on college in- 
struction and on uses of the students’ leisure time. They have not 
been so studied. Since college students compose the largest single 
group of book readers, and since the facts concerning their read- 
ing are relatively easy to secure, it is highly desirable to investi- 
gate relations between changes in college library status and 
changes in college reading. 


Rental Libraries and Book Stores 


Table XX shows changes for the cities named in the number 
of book stores in the Directory listings of 1928, 1932, and 1935. 
The data are perhaps more interesting than helpful. Until some 
competent student can, by dint of personality or other pressure, 
impel the booktrades to tell us who buys which books and how 
many per store, so that such customers can be “developed” to 
the bookstores’ advantage, there is small sociology to be gleaned 
from the number of book stores in existence each year. Wesimply 
do not know whether more book stores mean more readers and 
more books sold or fewer readers and smaller sales. The writer 
has talked and corresponded with several important booksellers 
and rental librarians. Most have shown an opportunistic interest 
in the next month’s sales and a variously concealed indifference 
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TABLE XX 


NUMBER OF DIFFERENT CLASSES OF BOOK STORES IN SELECTED CITIES: 
1928; 1932 551935% 


CLASSES OF Book StToRES 


RENTAL DEPARTMENT 


City GENERAL SALES LIBRARY STORES Dave STORES 


1928 | 1932 | 1935 | 1928 | 1932 | 1935 | 1928 | 1932 | 1935 | 1928 | 1932 | 1935 
Brooklyn>, ..... oH 54 33 


3 fe Alan TAN de eM S ie ane ai! (a) 2 
Chicago 3 pa cage eee 65 94 {1 103 4 23 33 12 9 6 _ — — 
Gincmnativwe .ha . . 7 11 6 1 1 1 4 3 4 — — — 
DYS S32 48 coe ene 12 14 19 — — — 4 4 5 6 1 1 
Minneapolis. .... 7 12 13 1 3 7 5 3 3 1 2 2 
Nita ee ae 4 4 6 2 2 3 5 5 4 — — —_— 
New Haven ..... 5 8 8 — 1 2 4 3 2 — —}; — 
NEW EY OTK wal. 162 | 202 ; 199 23 21 25 14 14 12 5 5 5 
Ebivladelphia.. >... . 34 43 43 1 9 13 6 fi 4 3 4 2 
IBittsDUrghiieetme Le 9 11 12 1 2 3 4 6 5 —|—|] — 
ROCNESTED LE wh es. 4 5 4 3 2 3 3 3 4 — — -—- 
BteuOUISs ai cis. 15 14 20 me 1 9 4 5 4 — — — 

oE OLA te 361 | 469 | 466 39 69 | 113 ie 69 58 17 15 12 

ScHOOL SECOND 
SUPPLIES ae JUVENILE Law 

Brooklynh. .... . —| —| — 7 6 AM (mei Fg Rae a ep, 1 
Ghicgo en rs CO a LU hood Ay ey Ue dal a me Dd Ca aE) Oi ado 
Cimncinnativie. sa... 1 -— 1 2 3 3 — — _ 1 1 1 
WICHVELE LOR tes s,s —_— —_ o 3 — — — 1 a 2 2 1 
Minneapolis. ... . 4 3 2 —}; —|}| —}] —] —] — —{ —|— 
WNeWArKar eG ascs —}| —}] —}; —-|] —- 2 —}| — — 1 —| — 
INewnElaven oer. f, 4). 1 —_ 1 — —_ — 1 1 1 ve — —- 
ING Wily OLK Geer: le. 13 6 8 59 25 39 5 3 3 11 — 1 
Philadelphia... .'. 3 2 2 7 3 4}; —}] — 1 4 4 3 
Pittsburehye a. aisles. 2 —|— 3 3 1 —} —|j — —} —| — 
HCOCOESLEDN sti esis jie: 's 1 — 1 1 — 1 — — — 2 —- os 
SO OUISm et cy cx |< 1 1 1 3 2 3 _— — — =e 1 1 

a Ly. a a 35 18 22 96 51 80 6 5 6 24 11 13 

MEDICAL OLD AND RARE RELIGIOUS TOTAL 

Brockivn) 2s... 1 2 1 3 5 8 2 1 Silt G2it oT9ae ro 
Shicaromeeey ea.) 2 2 2 10 PRN 16 20 12 10 | 136 | 179 | 200 
Cincinnatieeesen s...- —_ _ — Z 1 1 4 3 5 22 23 22 
LYS ohigohe, 204 | ie ae _ — —— 2 1 1 1 2 2 30 25 29 
Minneapolis ..... —_ 1 1 — 1 1 4 3 2 22 28 31 
ING WarkReeGet sof... —_ -- — 1 3 2 1 — — 14 14 17 
New Haven... : a 1 1 2 1 _ — — _ 13 15 15 
INeweYiOrkS mile. 3... |. 7 4 3 67 82 91 21 18 24 | 387 | 380 | 410 
Pihiladelphianagi< ... 1 2 1 12 14 16 14 14 13 85 | 102 | 102 
Patsepureiy ss.) cs. —; —}] —-J]—-jJ - 2 4 5 4 23 25 27 
RoCcheStetaeen. ce er): — — —_ — 1 3 1 i 2 15 12 18 
wie LCi Aa 1 Zz 1 2 Z 3 4 6 6 30 34 48 

SROtal Weems ks. 12 14 10 | 101 | 132 | 144 76 63 71 | 839 | 916 | 995 


® American Book Trade Directory 
Brooklyn includes Kings borough : 
© New York here includes Manhattan, Bronx, and Richmond boroughs 


to the question—who buys the books you have to sell and why? 
If forced to an opinion, one could guess that rental library 
patronage was motivated somewhat like the public library fic- 
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tion patronage, which declined as the libraries grew worse and 
times grew better. This would fit reports by some chains to the 
effect that their sales grew until 1935 and declined thereafter, 
despite the efforts to increase them by adding new units. Several 
large chains, which reported both the number of their operating 
units and their annual receipts from all units, show regular 
annual increases both in units and receipts until 1932-33. From 
1933 to date their units continued to increase at the same rate 
but their gross receipts fell off. The annual declines in receipts 
since 1932-33 were much smaller than the annual increases 
prior to that year, suggesting, perhaps, that the rental library 
market has just about returned to normal. We need information 
to check each of these suggestions. 

Table XX raises the same questions as to the relation between 
the number and the receipts of book stores. If the national job- 
bers like American News or Baker and Taylor, and local book 
stores in selected communities could be convinced that they stand 
to gain more than they could lose by making their sales data 
available to students, then the Booktrade Directory might be 
analyzed to excellent advantage. Reading the bottom row of 
the table we see that only two types of agency—rental libraries 
and shops selling old and rare books—increased in number from 
1928 to 1932 and from 1932 to 1935. Two types of agency— 
the drug and department store booksellers—declined in number 
each year. Of the remaining seven agencies, all but the shops 
specializing in general sales and juvenile books, which are few, 
had more outlets in 1928 than in 1935. 

Distrust of such “‘totals’” is caused by the wide variations 
among cities. The general book stores west of the Alleghenies 
appear to have increased more from 1932 to 1935. Of the twelve 
cities (reading the right hand column) only four had more book 
stores in 1932 than in 1928 and more in 1935 than in 1932. 
Such analysis might be carried far to determine and compare 
the influences of mere geography, relative wealth and size of 
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communities, public library status in each community, unemploy- 
ment ratios, and other factors upon the number of agencies of 
each type in each city per year. The analysis would be important 
if the results could be interpreted. The results could be inter- 
preted if we knew the relation of books read to books sold, and 
of books sold to the number of stores selling books of each type. 
The available data on changes in number of stores selling differ- 
ent sorts of books could then be used to interpret changes in 
book consumption in relation to possible social changes. 
Another line of research should examine the book trade from 
the inside, in somewhat the same fashion as we have considered 
the public library, i.e., as a social institution, with changing 
problems and policies of its own. While somewhat overdrawn, 
considering the ever present possibility of a best seller (Gone 
With the Wind, the author's first novel, having probably estab- 
lished an all-time record sale in its first year of publication), the 
following gloomy forecast** by an eminent book publisher sug- 
gests the variety of internal problems to be studied by competent 
members of the craft. His forecast is so prophetic of imminent 
changes in the book industry—particularly in respect to cheaper 
books—that close analysis of the quotation will suggest several 
hypotheses on which students can work to advantage. 


In regard to the book business it may be summed up about as follows. 
The proletariat has suffered most in the crisis, but it was not as a class 
an important factor in our business even in the best of times. The upper 
classes have been hurt, too, but neither were they the really significant 
elements in the book business. Moreover, the proletariat was already so 
close to the mere subsistence level that its drop in the crisis was not 
enormous, while the upper classes could afford to lose a great deal and 
yet maintain a practically unaltered standard of living. On the other 
hand, the middle classes of the cities—the white-collar groups, small 
business men, professionals, intellectual workers, etc——who form the 
basis of our market, suffered disastrously in every conceivable way. Their 
standards of living were vety sharply cut. A large portion of them 


#8 Anonymous. “A Few Sour Notes on the Book Business.” The Publishers’ 
Weekly. 128:425-430. No. 7 August 17 1935 
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merged with the proletariat; the rest were reduced to insecurity, fear, 
and often to a pretty grubby livelihood. 

The best economic thought of our times—Soule, Laski, Strachey, and 
Corey on the left and a host of government investigators on the right 
—believe that the middle classes are doomed. They believe that a per- 
manent expropriation has been effected. 

The conclusions to be drawn are obvious. Our public cannot afford 
to buy our books in anything like the quantity we are now producing 
them, and it is unlikely that there will be any real change for the better. 
Suppose you had an income of, say, forty or fifty dollars a week on which 
to support a family of three or four. How many $2.00 or $2.50 books 
could you afford to buy? Maybe two a year. 

Price is the crux. I say this dogmatically: there aren’t more than a 
hundred books a year that are worth the price at which they are pub- 
lished. I am here using the term ‘worth’ in a purely psychological 
sense. In an economic sense they are worth their price, for as the in- 
dustry is now constructed it is impossible to publish them for much less. 
But I don’t think there is a great deal of consolation in the thought 
that although you can’t sell an article you can justify its selling price. 

It does no good to think of petty reforms. The solution lies in a 
complete overhauling of the structure and functioning of the business 
—a rebuilding of the methods of production and distribution to make 
feasible the publication of all new books at drastically lowered prices. 
This is not the sort of thing that can be done in a day—nor in seven. 
It must be a gradual and considered process. But it must eventually be 
done if the business is to survive as a national force and a socially useful 
entity. 


This represents about the best combination of professional 
experience and intelligent observation so neatly expressed. Since 
the commercial success of the book trade is a basic element in the 
effective distribution of reading, the statement should suggest 
several avenues of productive research. 


N ews papers 


Changes in the newspaper industry should be described both 
in terms of its performance—i.e., changes in content and changes 
in circulation—and in terms of its internal problems. So little is 
recorded to show changes in content that the rich acres of news- 
paper files are virgin fields for the student to cultivate. Dis- 
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cussion is thus confined to circulation and to changes in indus- 
trial policies. 

Table IX in Chapter III presents facts obtainable from Editor 
and Publisher. The figures do not show whether more people 
read more space per paper as they became poorer and bought 
fewer newspapers. We know, however, what sorts of news- 
papers were sold in largest numbers each year. Hence the trela- 
tion between changes in sales and changes in content can be 
determined by any student willing to describe the changes in 
content by analyzing back files. Accordingly newspaper circula- 
tion was discussed with magazines and books in Chapter III. 
What follows concerns changes in the newspaper as a social in- 
stitution. | 

The effects of depression on the newspaper have much in 
common with its effects upon other social institutions, and upon 
society at large. The newspaper is primarily a business. It exists 
to make a profit for the publishers and stockholders, by selling 
advertising space to other businesses. It baits the public to read 
the advertisements by spreading them with much more interest- 
ing print—comic strips, news, and human interest stories. Hence 
the newspaper serves the dual function of advertising salesman 
and reporter. It serves two groups of customers, the advertisers 
and the general public, groups whose interests differ widely and 
frequently conflict. To this extent the newspaper is a house di- 
vided against itself. It would be useful for students to deter- 
mine how wide the division is. 

But both as a commercial enterprise and as a social institu- 
tion, the newspaper thrives by its news, a commodity more ex- 
pensive to produce because no single plant can produce it. To 
meet the costs of news gathering and printing, the paper must 
choose between a selling price to cover production costs in a 
small market and a selling price low enough to secure mass sales. 
If mass sales are secured, the advertiser will produce the addi- 
tional revenue to cover production costs and show a profit. With 
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a few negligible exceptions, newspapers have made the latter 
choice. 

Approximately 66 to 80 per cent of the American newspapet’s 
revenue comes from the advertiser and only about 20 to 33 per 
cent from the purchaser.’* The advertiser’s importance is further 
increased by the fact that “manufacturing costs have mounted 
until a variation of 15 per cent in the volume of advertising 
means the difference between profit and loss for most of the 
newspapers of the country.”** Hence the newspaper is particu- 
larly vulnerable to a depression which reduces the volume of 
newspaper advertising to the extent shown in the first column of 
Table XII. Hence also the publisher and members of his execu- 
tive, editorial, and business staffs do their best to insure the 
paper's economic stability. One might easily suppose that con- 
tinued depression would persuade newspaper executives to share 
the interests of their advertisers. The publisher hesitates to of- 
fend his advertisers. What we need very much to know is the 
extent to which this natural impulse to please the advertiser 
produced changes in newspaper content. The facts should be 
exciting though not easy to establish. 

In general, the reportorial staffs mediate between the pub: 
lisher and the public. Did the depression widen the gap between 
reporters and executives? If the fact were established, it would 
have important implications for the general reader and for the 
student of social change. The larger of such implications would 
involve trends toward monopoly, as represented by the growth 


“ Bleyer, Willard Grosvenor. ‘Does Press Merit Privileged Place?” Editor 
and Publisher. 67:214. Golden Jubilee Number. July 21 1934 (here Bleyer says 
“2/3 to 5/6”); Bleyer, Willard Grosvenor. ‘Freedom of the Press and the New 
Deal.” Journalism Quarterly, 11:22-35. March 1934 (here Bleyer says “2/3 to 
6/7,” p. 26); Flynn, John T. ‘News by Courtesy.” Forum, 83:139-143. March 
1930 (“about 4/5,” p. 139); Bent, Silas. Ballyhoo: The Voice of the Press. New 
York: Boni and Liveright. 1927. Pp. xviii++-398. P. 262 (‘Bent gives 3/4’’) 

| * Beazell, William Preston. ‘The Party Flag Comes Down.” Aslantic Monthly. 

147:366-372 (p. 367). March 1931. In an earlier article Beazell put the critical 
margin even lower—at 10 per cent. ““Tomorrow’s Newspaper.’ Atlantic Monthly. 
146:24-30. July 1930 
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of newspaper chains, the influences upon the selection and 
presentation of news, and the changing employer-employee re- 
lationships within the industry itself. Each of these topics sug- 
gests much needed research. 

Chains.—Newspapers in the United States have tended 
toward monopolies. The trend is indicated by five pieces of 
evidence, namely, the decline in the number of different news- 
papers despite the growth in circulation, the expansion of daily*® 
and weekly”’ newspaper chains, the increasing number of one- 
newspaper cities,’* the increasing number of one-city monopo- 
lies,” and the increasing number of “‘associated’’ newspapers” 
(newspapers owned in groups of two or more in the same city). 

We much need to investigate the effects of depression upon 
this trend. The requisite data are reported in Ayer’s Directory. 
In doubtful cases the International Year Book will help. 

Records for chain dailies cover the period from 1923 to 1935. 
Table XXI shows the increase of chain daily circulation to 
1930. From 1930-34 chain circulation lost more than non- 
chain circulation. In 1935 the chains seem to have recovered so 
promptly as to give the depression the appearance of a momen- 
tary obstacle. Students should ask why. 

Ten chains control one-third of all the daily newspaper circu- 
lation and almost one-half of all the Sunday circulation in the 
United States. The ten groups receive all the important news 


*% See Weinfeld, William. ‘The Growth of Daily Newspaper Chains in the 
United States, 1923, 1926-1935.” Journalism Quarterly. 13:357-380. December 
1936 

™See Wenninger, William C. “Conclusions Based on Study of 79 Weekly 
Newspaper Chains.” Inland Printer. 88:41-43. November 1931 

*® Masche, W. Carl. Factors Involved in the Consolidation and Suspension of 
Daily and Sunday Newspapers in the United States Since 1900: A Statistical 
Study in Social Change. University of Minnesota. Unpublished M.A. thesis. 1932. 
Pp. 190 

® Bleyer, Willard Grosvenor. “Freedom of the Press and the New Deal.” 
Journalism Quarterly, 11:22-35 (p. 28). March 1934 

° Hall, Bob. “Trend to Associated Newspapers Found to Be All-round Bene- 
fit.” Editor and Publisher. 64:30. December 26 1931 
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services—the Associated Press, United Press, and International 
News Service. The possible extent of monopoly raises many 
questions of vivid sociological interest which invite careful 
reseatch. Monopoly affects the presentation of news to the 
extent that publishers exploit their personal views of what 
is socially desirable. Extreme instances of such exploitation are 
found in Chicago. 

Another suggestion of newspaper monopoly is the tendency, 
especially since 1934, for newspapers to control radio stations. 
In 1935 the number of newspapers’ radio stations doubled. Data 
describing this trend are available in certain issues of Editor and 
Publisher.* Newspapers and radio stations naturally compete for 
advertising, and newspapers try to prevent the stations from 
broadcasting news before they can print it. The newspapers best 
able to outbid the stations may be the wealthiest—whether chains 
or independents. If they are, we may suppose that the two most 
important sources of news, the newspaper and the radio, are con- 
trolled by an ever diminishing number of individuals, whose 
primary purpose is to make money. If the hypothesis is sound, 
the effects of such control upon the dissemination and coloring 
of news would naturally favor propaganda in the interests of 
important advertisers. The hypothesis should be carefully 
studied. 

Selection and presentation of news.—Most readers of George 
Seldes’ Freedom of the Press, Silas Bent’s Ballyhoo, or certain of 
the recent biographies of William Randolph Hearst will doubt- 
less admit that newspaper publishers have tended to color news 
according to their personal sympathies. Oswald Garrison Vil- 
lard’s Some Newspapers and Newspaper Men suggests that even 
the New York Times has suppressed or distorted important news 
unfavorable to its supporting interests. Of course many sorts 
of bias existed before the depression. How did the depression 


"4 See also Carskadon, T, R. ‘‘The Press-Radio War.” New Republic, 86:132- 
135. March 11 1936 
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change them? Did the depression make it harder to present news 
impartially? Did the advertisers exert pressure directly or in- 
directly, and how? Did financiers exert pressure on publishers 
and editors to print news favorable to them? How do such pres- 
sutes work, if they exist? To what extent did publishers and edi- 
tors anticipate the direction of such pressures and so prevent 
them from being applied? We need the answers. | 

The answers are not found in available records. They may 
have to wait for publishers’ and editors’ autobiographies, writ- 
ten with that fine detachment of the retired executive which at 
times inspires revelations. Or certain reporters in close contact 
with executive offices might be persuaded to report on the state 
of reporting in depression. Or again the student might compare 
the same news items in several papers, of different political 
complexion, from year to year, and draw what inferences he can 
regarding changes in the nature and strength of the “coloring” 
applied to each. He might seek, for example, to define changes 
in the attitude of publishers and editors as reflected by news 
and editorials on such subjects as unemployment, taxes, and the 
depression itself. It would be helpful to analyze the presenta- 
tion of depression news separately in the news pages, the edi- 
torial columns, and in the financial pages; then to compare the 
three versions as appearing annually in several selected papers. 
One might well find a sharp discrepancy between the financial 
facts as published and the news items reporting such facts, or 
between different versions of the extent of unemployment, in 
the same papers. It would make for a much needed social ap- 
praisal of the newspaper, first to establish such discrepancies 
and then to explain them in terms of conflicting policies. 

Publisher vs. reporter—The recent history of the press in 
this country suggests another basis on which to examine the de- 
gree of difference between the interests of publishers and re- 
porters. William Preston Beazell, Silas Bent, Willard Grosvenor 
Bleyer, Bruce Bliven, John T. Flynn, Ernest Gruening, George 
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Seldes, Oswald Garrison Villard, and William Allen White 
have described the newspaper as a major business, in many cases 
“big business,” well before the last depression. By way of pre- 
senting an hypothesis for students of American journalism to 
check, the following paragraphs suggest some possible effects of 
the big business motive during depression. If the account is 
somewhat overdrawn, it should define the issues all the more 
sharply. 

From October 1929 to about June 1933 the press along 
with the country at large was bewildered by the sudden shrink- 
age of capital and tried to find and to give reassurance wherever 
it could. To quiet the public’s nerves, the press naturally toned 
down the facts of unemployment, bank failures, and other 
events while it drew pictures of prosperity around the corner.” 
Following Roosevelt’s inauguration in March 1933 the extent 
to which the American press supported the President surprised 
even foreign observers. 

The support lasted until the National Industrial Recovery 
Act confronted newspaper publishers with a code covering hours 
of work, wages, and fair practices in common with other busi- 
ness and industry. Thereupon the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association (ANPA) telegraphed its members to dis- 
approve the code and so preserve the freedom of the press. Some 
of the larger publishers held that the newspaper’s social services 
were such as to exempt it from regulations applied to other busi- 
nesses. At this point opposition developed. Some daily news- 
papers denied that the code would endanger the freedom of the 
press.”* The same interpretation was given the “free press” issue 
by some liberal weekly magazines. 


* Anonymous. “Press Underestimated the Slump, Journalism Students Are 
Told.” Editor and Publisher. 65:26. April 8 1933; Brant, Irving. ‘After ‘Conta- 
gious Magic’ Had Failed.” Editor and Publisher. 65:7. March 25 1933 

** Bleyer, Willard Grosvenor. “Journalism in the United States, 1933.” Jour- 
nalism Quarterly. 10:296-301 (p. 297). December 1933 
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Certain groups of reporters then sought to improve their status 
by invoking Section 7a of the code, which guarantees the right 
of workers to organize for collective bargaining. By Decem- 
ber 1933 the American Newspaper Guild had been established 
as a national organization. Its formation was encouraged by the 
labor clause (Section 7a) in the NRA Code and by the (10 to 
50 per cent) salary cuts and dismissals from 1929 to 1933. Dur- 
ing its first three years the Guild has won certain concessions 
affecting wages, hours, and conditions of work, and recogni- 
tion of the union. 

Despite such concessions, the Guild has probably tended to 
alienate publishers from their reportorial employees. Some pub- 
lishers have argued that newswriters cannot be union members 
and impartial reporters at the same time. Others have replied 
that reporters are seldom impartial anyway. Charles P. Howard, 
president of the International Typographical Union, went far- 
ther by suggesting that the class consciousness of unionized re- 
porters would benefit the papers by coloring the news in the 
interests of the larger public. In either case, the depression ap- 
pears to have produced a wider division of interests between 
publishers and their editorial employees than has existed before 
in American publishing history. If the division becomes still 
wider it may have visible effects upon the presentation of news. 
It is highly desirable for some student to look for the effects to 
date. Seldes’ book, Freedom of the Press, suggests a useful pro- 
cedure. 

To hypothesize: one effect of depression upon the newspaper 
is the reporters’ greater sympathy with organized labor. Another 
effect is the increased class consciousness of publishers, disposing 
them to stress the strictly business function as against the quasi- 
social or quasi-public function of the newspaper. If the latter 
hypothesis is examined, the student would ask whether pub- 
lishers in general since 1933 have become more antagonistic 
toward organized labor; have increasingly defended big busi- 
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ness and fought government regulation; and have opposed 
liberal parties, liberal legislation, and liberal movements, both 
here and abroad.** To define the term “‘liberal’” in this connec- 
tion is not easy. It might be defined by patient analysis of repre- 
sentative daily newspapers, year by year, with reference to 
changes in relevant editorial policy. Sir Willmott Lewis, Wash- 
ington correspondent of the London Times, characterized the 
class consciousness of newspaper publishers as “the millionaire 
philosophy.”” He saw it a growing threat to freedom of the 
press because of the public resentment its excesses would cause. 
Is it true, as George Seldes points out in Freedom of the Press 
(page ix), that the public is growing more and more suspicious 
of newspapers? Is it true that “the prestige of the daily press is 
lower today than at any time since the country was founded’”’??° 
What exactly are the newspaper’s social responsibilities which 
entitle it to low mail rates and other privileges? Which of such 
responsibilities has it met and failed to meet, and to what extent 
since 1929? Answers can be approached by analysis and comparti- 
son of representative newspapers. 


CLIENTELES 

There remain at least two more questions about distributing 
agencies during depression. The first is, how did their clienteles 
change? The question is important because changes in patronage 
with a uniform circulation and changes in circulation to the 
same clientele may both reflect the influence of depression equal- 
ly. When both circulation and clientele vary from year to year, 


**Such points are documented in Seldes, George. Freedom of the Press. 
New York: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 1935; “The Press,” The Fight. Pp. 5-6. 
December 1936; in various articles by Bliven, Bruce. New Republic. 1933-1936; 
and in various articles by Broun, Heywood and Villard, Oswald Garrison. The 
Nation. 1930-1936 

** Anonymous. ‘Millionaire Philosophy Is Called Greatest Threat to Free 
Press.” Editor and Publisher. 67:10. November 1934 

*T R.B. “Washington Notes.” New Republic. 89:16-17 (p. 16). November 
4 1936 
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one may seek relationships between them which help to explain 
one variable by the other or to suggest a common cause. 

The second question asks how the publications obtained by 
each group from each agency changed during the depression 
and recovery periods. If the same agencies were patronized by 
the same groups to the same extent in depression as at other 
times, we should want to know whether each group obtained 
the same reading matter. Changes in the publications obtained 
from each agency by each group suggest social aspects of changes 
in the distributing agencies. 

Data to meet both questions are not available for each agency 
and each year. For the winter of 1933-34 in Chicago and the 
fall of 1934 in St. Louis we have data to show at least how the 
questions can be met. The data can be used in two ways. We can 
describe the facts available*’ and invite all interested students to 
use them for comparison with facts which they can still secure to 
describe the postdepression situation. An abundance of highly 
trustworthy evidence covering 1933-34, which it is no longer 
possible to obtain for these years, has been tabulated, indexed, 
and filed for the benefit of all readers of the present volume. 
Access to the data can be arranged by correspondence with the 
writer. 

Another possibility is that by use of appropriate economic in- 
dexes one might use the available records to sample two groups 
of the same social composition, in the same or different cities 
during 1933-34, of whom one was mainly employed and the 
other mainly unemployed. If so, it might be found that the agen- 
cies patronized by the two groups differed more during 1933- 
34 than those used by either group changed from those years 
to, say 1937. Such comparisons are much needed.”* 


* At the Graduate Library School, University of Chicago. 

* A suggestive illustration is Miller, Robert A. ‘““The Relation of Reading Char- 
acteristics to Social Indexes.’ American Journal of Sociology. 41:738-756. No. 6. 
May 1936 
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The remaining tables of this chapter supply examples of evi- 
dence relevant to the questions just raised about the changes 
in distributing agencies and in their clienteles during depression. 
The tables show what publications were supplied by each agency 
in South Chicago to their respective clienteles during the winter 
of 1933-34. The data were obtained in the course of a study 
directed by the writer under the joint auspices of the Graduate 
Library School and the Social Science Research Committee of 
the University of Chicago.” Approximately 6,850 residents re- 
sponded by interviews and schedules in six census tracts. The 
tracts were chosen to cover the range throughout the South Chi- 
cago area in per capita wealth, average years of schooling, per- 
centage of unskilled labor, and other conditions known to influ- 
ence the supply and consumption of reading. 

A number of different social problems had previously been 
studied by social science faculties of the University, the Chicago 
Institute of Juvenile Research, and other groups in the same and 
other tracts; hence an abundance of data was already available 
for the sociological interpretation of reading. As reflecting the 
influence of the depression upon reading, the South Chicago 
industrial area well represents the social effects of depression at 
their worst, since steel, the dominant industry, was hard hit. Yet 
as a source of information concerning the central tendencies of 
reading during depression, South Chicago was not well chosen. 
It has the disadvantage that the community reads about as little 
as any urban community of comparable size, and the local sup- 
ply of publications is therefore much below normal. Probably 
each of these two conditions is partly the cause and partly the 

*” The only reports on the study which have appeared to date are the article 
by Robert A. Miller, noted in the preceding footnote, and the following three theses 
by students of the Graduate Library School. University of Chicago: Ellsworth, 
Ralph E. The Distribution of Books and Magazines in Selected Communities. 
Ph.D. 1937; Fair, Ethel M. The Public Library versus Other Sources of Books. 


M.A. 1935; Foster, Jeannette Howard. An Experiment in Classifying Fiction Based 
on the Characteristics of Its Readers, Ph.D. 1935 
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TABLE XXII 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF MAGAZINES AND BOOKS FOR SELECTED CATE- 
GORIES, BY TYPE OF AGENCY FROM WHICH SECURED, AND SEX OF READERS: 
SAMPLE FROM SOUTH CHICAGO, 1933 


Pupiic LIBRARY FRIEND Druc STORE 
| 
SELECTED CATEGORIES Maru | FES Urowiglwtine Fe- | rorarl Mare | FES s | Toran 
MALE MALE MALE 
Magazines 
Detective, adventure .... a) .8 .7 | 30.9 7.5 | 19.0 | 34.4] 4.9 | 18.9 
Weekly news jive.) seit a3 —_ 5 1.6 1.4 thighs: 3.9 Dat 2.9 
Movie, radio, love ..... 6 153 9 |.10.1 | 30.6 | 20,6 (S.7 teat doeecs 
S¢ weeklies MLW. niyh Digs AR —_— aH ool 7.8 625 [25.602 Ora sao 
IMonthivastorvecusmentsn rnin: _ 6} sit eth ges Sed feZnipLoen 8.7 
Religiotisi|\ oe sewer SN BN see — —_ —_ .8 4 4 _— “4 
Parents’, women’s, home. . . .6 5 15 | 2.2 | 13:94 8:20 9 4ioree enone 
PATE others (Se il cn. hen been er tue 285. 6 Lesa Ge 6.9 | 11.6 | 18.6 3.0 | 10.4 
Lota let ps OMe te et eee 5 3 4 72 75 74 100 100 100 
Books 
Goodsiction ene eer aL Ont tne (ett anee oak 525 6.3 5.9 — — _ 
Otherfiction ya. edie GSTSAOO ULE Oe On mL Oo 7.6 9.2 -— —_ _ 
Juyventle via hewn) ec ares 12S H LS Ont One mee S 4.3 3.6]; — — _ 
Psychology aie cn eae ee 3.6 2e5 3.0 .8 1.4 Tit — —_ — 
Biography, travel ..... 5.6 4.8 Sn? 1.8 At 1.4 — — — 
Social problems ir saeuce eins .8 8 .8 .6 23 4) — _ — 
Literatures (up arr or pene 1.4 ZnO Le, .6 iz0 .8 — —_ a 
‘Allvothers i"; extaip ete see te 19.7 8.8 | 14.0 4.8 323 4.0 ooo —_ — 
Total oe eens wn ee ame i ae 95 97 96 28 25 26 _ _ eS 
Total per cent books and maga- 
ZINES WALA hove tie me DA 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Total number books and maga- 
ZINES fii T Spel aa te os a ey eens eae 360 {397 TS 986 1,035] 2,021|489 535 1,024 
NEWSSTAND Book STORE RENTAL LIBRARY 
Magazines 
Detective,adventure .... 23.8 5.2 | 14.7 ar Fae ne ra are — 
Weekly news 9) o.oo. 4.5 3.5 4.0 aap Ne = Ps jess rir 
Movie, radio,love ..... 8.4 | 30.6 | 19.3 | — ae, Wi pia ee Pay 
Sé weeklies:/0; ohegcdaceoraee 28.7 | 17.6 | 23.2 ci py? im oy oh ia 
Month ystory semen ale 9.0 8.7 8.8 7a he a ri naa on 
Religious on tue eon one .4 .2 3 ae oe arr vr re <= 
Parent’s,women’s,home. . . 3.7 | 28.0 | 15.7 | — ae he sy nd ye 
Allvothers 2a ae ee eee 21.5 6.2 | 14.0 a a ae Ea nar 257 
Lotad e220 ea etn eee ae 100 100 100 — — —— — — _ 
Books 
(sood iction Aig serene — — — 5.8 | 32.5 |: 1856. 1232-54) noOesaimeono 
Other fiction it eee — — —:,| 22.6 |.19.8 }°21.3 | 47350290 7eleS4es 
Juvenile ye gain. Gener an ine _ — — 1369 | 15e ale eed: 205 1.0 1.4 
Psychology jin) siye) Weak tern —_ — — 10.2 Thal 8.7 — 5.0 Sint 
Biography,travel ..... — — = 6.6 fee 6.8 11205 4.0 6.4 
Social‘problemsyar ieee — — — oy .8 .8 ZuS _— ith 
Literature seein een, — —_— —_ Dee, 1.6 1.9 — 2.0 1.4 
All others gos 204 Sed ahed a. _ — — | 38.0 | 15.9 | 27.4 O3 220 rant 
Total. fo9 1200.) a ees, Aiatte — — — {100 100 100 100 100 100 
Total per cent books and maga- 
BITES Hike!) She IR ea eee 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Total number books and maga- 
ZINES 4.1/4 PE Raia boos 534 517 1,051 |137 126 263 40 101 141 


. * Unpublished study of South Chicago by Douglas Waples and others. Some 6,850 persons were 
interviewed during the winter of 1933-34, and their reading for the two weeks previous to the date of 
interview recorded. 
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TABLE XXII (Continued) 


MAGAZINE 
ree arent ALL OTHERS TOTAL 
Magazines 
Detective, adventure... .| 1.8 483 .9 | 11.0 2.0 6.5 | 16.2 3.2 9.3 
Weeklynews ....... 8.2 Sat 6.4 S21 359 SNS Sean eS. Onno e2 
Movie,radio,love. ..... eae eee Del GO tan a ee OO Ont Seo ete hy Otto 1 270 
Weweeklics art ss. ela LUST We LOSS tH TLOS 9 RUS SOP ea OS ie eeOmiel ll Oni13s.3 
BPOMUMIVRUOT Vis. ose (ED ARISE OF| ALS 8.5 thee! 8.1 6.9 7.9 7.4 
PVSligiOUSME eee Sk ek 5.9 7.9 ies! 2.3 3.0 nO shat 2.6 Det 
Parent’s, women’s, home. . .| 8.9 | 44.6 | 30.0] 7.6 | 19.8] 13.8 | 5.2 | 22.3 | 14.2 
Pcthersame see tee. a. DO Le LOL Omi Leceetied fed OF AUS Se lee tee 8.0 | 14.3 
UML w 5.4 6 pet 100 100 100 74 78 76 75 77 76 
Books 
SOME CUON I a). oe! oss — —_ _ 3.9 §.4| 4.7 4,2 6.7 5.5 
BWLOT CHONG re S65 — —_ — 4.4 Se 4.0 ual 5.8 6.4 
LCRA EY" 0300 a — _ — 4.6 5.0 4.8 S55 4.2 3.9 
PSVCHOIOP VME pL ke le oes _ — —_ Sapl Se St 1.8 1.8 1.8 
Biography, travel ..... —_ — — 1.8 13 1.6 sea 1 1.4 
Social problems. ...... — _ — 4 no “3 4 a4 56) 
PateraLuree ee eee). ak — —_ —_ iL sil | 9 All .6 6 
PATHOUHETSMER TEC cero! es —_ = _— 6.5 3.0 4.7 Sei 2.6 4.1 
OCALA 1 ssc. sw — —_ — 26 AY) 24 25 23 24 
Total per cent books and maga- 
ZINCS EERE S) c-o.)., 51100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Total number books and maga- 


PATON 6) Sal aie le ra 681 984 | 1,665 | 1,799 | 1,858 | 3,657 | 5,026 | 5,553 | 10,579 


effect of the other. To offset this bias of the South Chicago 
sample, Appendix A presents somewhat comparable data, based 
on 3,543 cases, from residential districts of St. Louis in the fall 
of 1934, where the effects of depression were relatively slight. 
The districts enjoy unusually good public library service and 
perhaps read as much above the national average as South Chi- 
cago reads below it. When both the South Chicago data and 
the St. Louis data are examined with reference to questions about 
the status of distributing agencies in depression, the student is 
more likely to get at central tendencies in reading distribution. 

Table XXII shows the relative extent to which the different 
agencies in South Chicago supplied different sorts of publications 
in 1933-34. It is clear that the agencies differ in the kinds of 
reading matter they supply, and hence that they differ in the na- 
ture of their social influence, in so far as reading has a social 
influence, and in the nature of their social functions. The public 
library supplies more books of fiction than anything else, and 
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supplies more of it to women than to men; 55 per cent of its 
supply is adult fiction, and 72 per cent is fiction if the juveniles 
are added. Friends supply mostly magazines, especially detec- 
tive, adventure, movie, radio, and love magazines which to- 
gether amount to 40 per cent of the publications obtained from 
friends. “All other sources,” next to the right-hand column of 
the table, also yield three times as many magazines as books, of 
which movie, radio, love, 5¢ weeklies, and women’s magazines 
constitute 42 per cent. 

These three agencies—public library, friends, and all other 
sources, constitute the free agencies which were most heavily 
patronized and supplied most reading matter in South Chicago 
during middepression. From the bottom row of the table we 
see that the largest number of magazines and books obtained 
from any of the sources listed were secured from “all other 
sources,’ next most from friends, next came magazine subscrip- 
tions, next the newsstands (excluding newspapers), next the 
drug stores, next the public library, next the bookstore, and last 
the rental library. Presumably the same was true of other poverty 
stricken communities. If so, it would not be hard to find out how 
the relative importance of the free agencies changed during 
years of recovery and whether there was any appreciable change 
in the proportion of publications which each supplied to the 
community. 

Turning to the commercial agencies as shown in the same 
table (XXII), we see that the drug stores and newsstands sup- 
plied mostly the same types of magazines. Subscriptions differed 
in that detective, adventure, movie, radio, and love magazines 
are rately subscribed for whereas women’s magazines are 30 
per cent of those so obtained. The bookstore and the rental li- 
brary provide largely fiction, the former selling a larger per- 
centage of “good” fiction to women and the latter renting a 
larger percentage of “other’’ fiction to men. If we like to impute 
more social benefits to the reading of “good” fiction books than 
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TABLE XXIII 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF BOOKS AND MAGAZINES BY AGE AND SEX OF 
READERS, BY TYPE OF AGENCY FROM WHICH SECURED: 
SAMPLE FROM SOUTH CHICAGO, 1933* 


Pustic LIBRARY FRIEND Druc STorE 
AGE Se 
MALE | FEMALE| Totat | MALE | FEMALE| TOTAL MALE | FEMALE! Tora, 

10-19 50.0 63.7 Sine 36.4 31.9 34.1 24.7 210 PAYA Y| 
20-29 23.6 16.1 19,7 Ll, 32.9 ALOIS 32.5 ul 
30-44 19.7 13.6 16.5 2180 21.8 S2a7 34 3 
45 and over 6.7 6.6 6.6 9.9 1333 11 12s 11.8 11.9 
Total 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Number 

books and 

magazines| 360 en BY 986 1,035 |2,021 489 535 1,024 

NEWSSTAND RENTAL LIBRARY SUBSCRIPTION 

10-19 23.4 18.0 20.7 12.5 9.9 10.6 115 5.6 8.0 
20-29 30.0 31.5 30.7 Sit) 95) 47.5 44,7 16.4 15.4 
30-44 29.0 36.0 32.4 3580 <a // 2) oT} 48,1 45.9 
45 and over 17.6 14.5 16.1 15.0 10.9 D2 31.7 30.0 30.7 
Total 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Number 

books and 

magazines| 534 517 1,051 40 101 141 681 984 1,665 

Book STORE ALL OTHERS TOTAL 

10-19 PASS 24.6 26.6 OL 30.7 30.9 2922 26.3 27.6 
20-29 2620 27.0 26.6 21.3 23.8 22.6 24.8 DAYS 2543 
30-44 24.1 Sie) 7/ 29.7 28.3 29.1 28.7 REE Sis 30.0 
45 and over Dts 1207 leh 19,3 16.4 17.8 Wa H 16.7 17.0 
Total 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Number 

books and 

magazines| 137 126 263 1,799 1,858 3,657 5,026 5,553 10,579 


® Unpublished study of South Chicago by Douglas Waples and others. Some 6,850 persons were 
interviewed during the winter of 1933-34, and their reading for the two weeks previous to the date of 
interview recorded. 


of fiction books not so good, then rental libraries and book 
stores probably have a better case than public libraries, during 
depression in South Chicago. If, however, the case is argued in 
terms of effortless entertainment, the positions are reversed. To 
know how the fiction ratios have changed since 1933-34 would 
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help both to describe and to evaluate the agencies’ cultural in- 
fluence. 

Or again, we may ask how the agencies compare as distributors 
of books on social problems. Table XXII shows that a very small 
proportion of the books supplied by any agency are of this char- 
acter. Oddly enough, the proportion supplied to men by the 
rental libraries is the largest of all, 2.5 per cent, and the other 
proportions are all less than one per cent. Such conditions as 
these invite further study for comparison with possible changes 
in postdepression years. They invite comparisons of the extent 
to which literature on social problems is distributed in book 
form to any considerable extent as contrasted with magazines. 
If the magazine is the chief vehicle, it would be well to deter- 
mine how much of the content of general magazines during this 
period dealt with social problems. No fair estimate can be made 
from the titles alone. 

The nature of each agency’s influence appears not only in 
differences among the publications it supplies but also in dif- 
ferences among the social groups to whom it supplies them. 
Table XXIII describes the distribution of books and maga- 
zines to the patrons of each agency by sex and age, Table 
XXIV by sex and education, and Table XXV by sex and 
occupation. In combination the three tables fairly well de- 
scribe the modal patron of each agency. Thus the mode for 
the public library is a girl between ten and nineteen years who 
has not yet completed the eighth grade and who is still a stu- 
dent. The predominating borrower-from-friend is a boy of the 
same age, and same schooling. The modal patron of “all other 
agencies’ is a housewife with less than eight grades of school- 
ing. The free agencies are thus more largely patronized by 
adolescent students and by housewives than by other sorts of 
readers. 

The drug stores and newsstands are used mostly by middle- 
aged housewives with less than eight years of schooling as a 
source of magazines, which are doubtless read as well by other 
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TABLE XXIV 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF BOOKS AND MAGAZINES BY EDUCATIONAL 
STATUS AND SEX OF READERS, BY TYPE OF AGENCY FROM WHICH 
SECURED: SAMPLE FROM SOUTH CHICAGO, 1933 


Pusric LIBRARY FRIEND Druc STORE 
EDUCATION a on Seren a ca 
MALE |FEMALE| ToraL | MALE |FEMALE| Tota | MALE |FEMALE] TOTAL 
Under 8years. . . .| 46.4 lai 48.9 61.8 59.8 60.8 44.4 52.0 48.3 
HIgh SCnoolaas. .)). 40.6 42.3 41.5 30.7 33.0 31.9 43.4 36.8 39.9 
Colervem geese. sys 13.1 6.5 9.6 125 faa dis 12.3 L182 117 
shOtal Breese ee: |: 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Number books and 
Magazines ... .| 360 397 757 986 1,035 |2,021 489 535 1,024 
NEWSSTAND RENTAL LIBRARY SUBSCRIPTION 
Under 8 years. . . .| 42.3 42.4 42.3 20.0 12.9 14.9 30.5 31.9 31.3 
igbrschoolss. 9. . Bond, 38.1 35.9 O2m5 47.5 43.3 30.8 43.2 38.0 
Collevemin es were o. 6 s 24.0 19.5 218 47.5 39.6 41.8 38.7 25.0 30.7 
PE Gtalmeeme st oe. 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Number books and 
magazines ... .| 534 517 1,051 40 101 141 681 984 1,665 
Book STORE ALL OTHERS TOTAL 
Under 8 years. . . .| 67.6 46.5 57.4 48.1 50.6 49.4 47.6 47.7 47.6 
High School. .... 16.2 Soa! 24.3 32.3 35.3 33.8 B32 37.3 35.4 
(QA NSTs w” ) e e 16.2 20.5 18.3 19.6 14.1 16082 lel ons 1520 17.0 
PLOtal ames is, 3. 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Number books and 
Magazines .'. . .| 137 126 263 157999 112858 1S, 65d 15, 02610 15. 553m | L0s5.79 


* Unpublished study of South Chicago by Douglas Waples and others. Some 6,850 persons were 
interviewed during the winter of 1933-34, and their reading for the two weeks previous to the date of 
interview recorded. 


members of the family, which they report as having obtained 
from “other sources.” The modal readers of magazines obtained 
by subscription differ from the drug store and newsstand patrons 
only in that they have had some high school education. 

The rental libraries are mostly patronized by younger house- 
wives, still in their twenties, who also have had secondary edu- 
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TABLE XXV 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF BOOKS AND MAGAZINES BY OCCUPATION AND 
SEX OF READERS, BY TYPE OF AGENCY FROM WHICH SECURED: 
SAMPLE FROM SOUTH CHICAGO, 1933° 


Pusiic LIBRARY FRIEND Druc STORE 
OccuUPATION a 
MALE |FEMALE| ToTAL | MALE |FEMALE| Tota | MALE |FEMALE| TOTAL 
Unemployed .... 4.2 6.3 573 122 155 6.7 7.0 3.4 Sat 
Uingsiiiiedianens, beatin 28.3 3.5 15.3 39.0 16.6 2428 33.7 17.8 25.4 
Skilled trades. . . . 9.4 3.0 6.1 12 AT 4 6.1 2257 S72 12.5 
Housekeepers and 
housewives... . 1.9 27.0 1Set 1.6 51.9 274 .6 61.5 32.4 
Shopkeepers .... 4.4 a5 2.9 4.6 1.4 2.9 7.0 ay Sal 
Clerks, stenographers. 285 Mio! 4.1 3.9 6.1 5.0 SE) 4.1 4.8 
Students. set nee 43.6 50.4 47.2 PRB, 8} 18.7 21.0 16.0 5.8 10.6 
Professional 5.6 2.8 4.1 33 3.4 3.4 7.6 220 5.5 
otal}. canon aoe 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Number books and 
magazines ... .| 360 397 757 986 11,035 |2,021 | 489 535 {1,024 
NEWSSTAND RENTAL LIBRARY SUBSCRIPTION 
Unemployed .... 4.7 i B07 2.5 3.0 2.8 So% 1[4°1 2s 
Unskilledes ewe 26.8 11.4 19.2 1245 9.9 10.6 15.8 4.4 9.1 
Skilled trades. . . . 24.9 Sips 14.2 Syncs 1.0 11.3 18.9 4.4 LOGS: 
Housekeepers and 
housewives . .6 61.3 30.4 — 55.4 39.8 1.9 73.4 44.1 
Shopkeepers ... .| 12.2 4.8 8.6 15.0 1.0 5.0 15.4 1.6 WS 
Clerks, stenographers. 4.5 St 6.1 12/85 10.9 11.3 Sit 4.1 4.5 
Students) ae wae 15.0 6.2 10.7 SLO 10.9 9.2 9.8 3.4 6.0 
Professional 11.4 Qe Wel 15.0 7.9 9.9 29.3 Lak 16.3 
Dota se er eae nama 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Number books and 
magazines ... .| 534 517 1,051 40 101 141 681 984 1,665 
Book STORE ALL OTHERS TOTAL 
Unemployed .... Ze 4.0 3.0 OS. 2.9 4.2 6.4 2af 4.5 
Unskillediiee a eanirun 2Tar 8.7 1 25.6 ¥2 16.8 28.0 10.0 18.6 
Skilled trades. . . . 23.4 4.8 1 16.4 1e3 8.8 17.3 232 9.4 
Housekeepers and 
housewives . 2.9 46.8 24.0 162 48.7 25e2 1:3 54.6 29.3 
Shopkeepers ... . SES 4.8 Kise 10.7 1.9 673 9.4 1.9 Oe 
Clerks, stenographers. 135 4.8 3.0 3.6 7.9 528 4.1 6.3 Deg 
Studentse-n ccna 23.4 16.7 202 26.4 24.8 25.6 2273 17d 19.9 
Professional 13.1 9.5 11.4 10.7 4,2 ftses Lies 4.5 WTS 
‘Lotalirss? eae. 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Number books and 
MASAZINES we LOT 126 263 1,799 | 1,858 | 3,657 | 5,026 | 5,553 | 10,579 


® Unpublished study of South Chicago by Douglas Waples and others. Some 6,850 persons were 
interviewed during the winter of 1933-34, and their reading for the two weeks previous to the date of 
interview recorded. 
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cation. The book stores are used almost equally by housewives in 
their thirties and early forties, by boy students, and by men who 
divide themselves between skilled and unskilled laborers. None 
of these predominating types of book store customers has com- 
pleted the elementary school. This fact plainly suggests the 
quality of fiction sold by the bookstores. Was it worse during 
depression than it was before and after? 

The implications of the last three tables are, of course, only 
glanced at by the foregoing summary and comment. The data 
can be profitably examined from many different angles. The 
implications of the three tables most profitably investigated are 
perhaps best revealed by comparing the South Chicago picture 
of reading in middepression with the far brighter picture in St. 
Louis as drawn by the facts in Appendix A. It should clarify 
the sociological aspects of the data to show, by examples, what 
sorts of hypotheses best fit the two communities. The best means 
of finding important hypotheses is- probably to ask, first, what 
generalizations regarding the activities of each agency in the 
distribution of reading matter do the facts support? When the 
generalizations have been stated in terms of conditions existing 
in 1933-34, one should then ask whether the condition has 
any clear relation to the depression, and if so, he should state 
it. The statement should constitute a fair hypothesis for investi- 
gation. If this formula is applied by individual readers of this 
volume to the different sorts of data presented, the resulting 
hypotheses will do more to stimulate energetic research than 
the hypotheses herein stated for sake of illustration. 

The next three tables (XXVI, XXVII, and XXVIII) present 
the same facts as the last three tables but so organized as to 
permit direct comparison of the agencies in terms of differences 
in their clientéles. Read in sequence, Table XXVI shows, for 
example, that friends and “all others” are the most abundant 
sources of magazines and books (which we have just learned 
means mostly ‘low-brow’” magazines) for South Chicagoans 
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under thirty years of age. Beyond thirty, friends yield to subscrip- 
tions. The sex differences are small. Table XX VII continues the 
story by showing that friends and “‘all others” supply more (near 
pulp) magazines than any other agency to readers whose educa- 
tion has not reached the college level. To those who have had 
some exposure to college, most publications are supplied by 
“all others,” subscription, and newsstand, in this order. 

Table XXVIII is the most interesting of the three because it 
shows which agencies supply most reading matter to the differ- 
ent occupational groups. From the bottom row we learn what we 
expect, that to the entire sample publications are supplied in 
tapidly diminishing amounts by “‘all others,” friends, subscrip- 
tions, newsstands, drug stores, public library, book stores, and 
rental library, and about equally to each sex. The same distribu- 
tion pattern applies only to the clerical occupation, with the 
order of the book stores and rental libraries reversed. 

Taking the other groups in order, we see that ‘‘other sources” 
are by far the most important for most groups. This collection 
of agencies would have been broken down farther but for the 
fact that the constituent agencies supply so little, that, taken 
- singly, their importance is negligible. The only groups to whom 
“other sources” do not supply more reading matter than any 
other agency are unemployed men and unskilled females, who 
obtain most from friends, and professional men and skilled 
tradeswomen, who obtain most from subscriptions. 

The gist of the last six tables is, obviously, that South Chicago 
in middepression read mainly the pulp magazines, presumably 
for what thrills they may have afforded. But the tables have not 
been shown to say merely that. They have been presented to 
demonstrate methods of differentiating the social and cultural 
influences of typical agencies for the distribution of print. To 
describe each agency fairly in terms of the publications it sup- 
plies in different amounts to different types of readers, as com- 
pared with other agencies, is a highly important task that has 
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seldom been attempted. The more of such descriptions we have 
for different agencies, different types of communities, and differ- 
ent periods of time, the more possible it becomes to evaluate the 
publishing and distributing agencies in terms of contemporary 
cultures. 

If the reader has followed the last discussion with a method 
of deriving hypotheses in mind rather than the content of the 
examples used for illustration, the discussion has served its pur- 
pose. Hypotheses relating differences among the agencies to the 
assumed influences of depression are limited only by the supply 
of facts concerning ‘“‘who got what’ from each agency, during 
and after depression; and by the fertility of mind required to 
find plausible social explanations for the changes that occurred. 
Research in this area at present probably needs scholarly inven- 
tiveness even more than it needs additional facts. 

By disregarding considerations of space, one might produce 
an impressive list of hypotheses by mechanical extraction from 
the data contained in this monograph. The hypotheses would 
range from the vaguely general to the most specific hypotheses 
which the existing and obtainable evidence offers any fair 
chance of testing. At the outset one would state the hypothesis 
to which the present chapter is addressed: that the depression 
changed the agencies in various ways which, in turn, changed 
the character of the print to which the population was exposed. 
One might next break this into its two plain implications: first, 
that depression affected the agencies directly, through changes 
in annual publication, shrinkage in capital, higher selling costs, 
higher taxes, etc.; and second, that the agencies were affected 
indirectly and via the consumer. The latter hypothesis gives di- 
rection to the next chapter on readers. 

The meaning of all this for social science may be obscure un- 
less the data are approached from the standpoint of social 
changes as such. The approach will be more effective if the stu- 
dent attends separately to different population groups who were 
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differently affected by depression. One may assume, for example, 
that hard times tended to confine the reading of skilled and un- 
skilled labor to what the newsstands offered in magazines. 
Pressing this further, we should ask what the heavier patronage 
of newsstands did to direct the workingman’s attention toward 
or away from serious social issues—as suggested by the news- 
stand column of Table XXII and by more intensive analyses of 
other such rough indications. 

Similar questions involving other groups, other localities, 
each agency, and each year can be asked and answered to the 
limits of the evidence, with reference always to changes in the 
aspects of the social environment about which the reader reads. 
The aspects can be described coarsely, as by the sixteen broad 
types of publications in Table XXII, or they can be carried to 
the refined analysis of individual publications. In so far as social 
Science is concerned with changes in the range, the degree of 
uniformity, the intellectual maturity, the partisanship, or any 
other socially important aspect of the ideas circulated by print, 
it is concerned with the effects of depression upon the circulat- 
ing agencies. 

For example, one may approach the public library with ques- 
tions like the following: How did the public library’s influence 
(as inferred from the publications it supplied) differ as between 
male and female patrons? What had the more feminine taste 
for motion picture, radio, and love magazines to do with the 
library’s purchases of such during middepression? How is the 
sex, age, schooling, and occupational distribution of the few 
- readers of library books on social problems explained by com- 
parison with the patronage of other book agencies? Why does 
the proportion of “good” fiction loaned by the public library to 
the unemployed differ from the proportion loaned to unskilled 
labor, to skilled labor, to students, and to professionals? Is it 
because the latter groups obtain their ‘‘good’’ fiction elsewhere? 

For further example, one might ask what the depression did 
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to particular concepts as shown by changes in the distribution 
of the literature expressing them, e.g., the concept of Americans 
as God’s elect, a concept which implies international pre- 
eminence, resulting from the virtues of the pioneer—glorified 
in Drums Along the Mohawk, Ramona, and many other popular 
novels sold and rented by the commercial agencies. The answer 
is suggested by changes during depression in the number of 
such novels supplied by all agencies. Or, the student might check 
in the same way the effects of depression upon “the hope of 
economic security achieved by technical invention’’—a hope 
much magnified by the writers of each nation who tend to 
impute the decisive inventions in each field to their own na- 
tionals, e.g., C. C. Furnas, The Next Hundred Years. Or, one 
might discover how “the chance of escaping plain duties” fared 
during depression—a notion perhaps born of the movie and fos- 
tered by sensational biographies of royal courtesans and other 
darlings of fortune by Emil Ludwig, E. Barrington, and others. 
Or, as a last illustration, one might examine popular expres- 
sions of fear at the many present threats to personal income, se- 
curity, and social prestige—well exemplified by the large, 
prompt, and continuing response to Sinclair Lewis’s It Can’t 
Hap pen Here. 

Many more such ideologies stimulated by depression can well 
be studied in terms of the social distribution of the publications 
which express them and which, for reasons easily hypothesized, 
have caught the public eye at a particular stage of depression. 
It should be possible to learn how much the depression had to 
do with their vogue. 

In conclusion, we may infer that the public library circula- 
tion increased from 1929 to 1933 partly because of its more 
stable finances as against other book agencies, and partly be- 
cause of several incentives toward increased reading. The de- 
cline in library loans and book store sales after 1933 may have 
been partly due to the rdle of the school library, and partly to 
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the smaller popular consumption of “‘better’’ books. The latter 
is probably partly explained by an increased supply of “worse” 
books of the rental store variety and of cheap magazines. The 
rise of magazine reading is suggested by the number of new 
magazines issued (Table II). It is also likely that the 1932-33 
peak in print distribution was due in large part to the event 
of a presidential year, with the many extraordinary incentives 
to reading which the last one supplied; and that the steady 
growth in distribution of the more sensational books, maga- 
zines, and newspapers since 1929 served both to support the 
peak and to explain the following decline in library circulation 
and book store sales. 


Problems 


Investigations needed to round out the foregoing sketch of 
the distributing agencies during the depression conform to about 
five types. 

1. Inventing and checking hypotheses for the depression 
curves of income and circulation for each agency, in terms of 
its changing relations with other agencies serving a similar 
clientéle, and with other relevant contemporary changes of any 
sort. The records of leading jobbers—Baker and Taylor, Ameri- 
can News Company, A. C. McClurg, and others—could be use- 
fully analyzed in this connection. 

2. Comparisons to show the annual economic status of one 
or more commercial agencies in several one-industry communi- 
ties, ranging from prosperous to bankrupt. 

3. Postdepression studies, in selected communities, of the 
patronage of each agency; to show mean age, occupation, 
schooling, and income of patrons in relation to publications ob- 
tained from each agency for comparison with depression data. 

4, Studies to determine changes in the number, holdings, 
expenditures, and use of school libraries. Such facts are not now 
available. The predominance of students in the patronage of 
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the public library and other agencies, makes the facts necessary 
to explain changes in public library clienteles. 

5. Analyses of the sources by which ideas reach isolated rela- 
tively self-sustaining communities—e.g., Versailles, Illinois, or 
Georgetown, Delaware—to learn how local opinion is affected 
by differences in the nature and amount of print imported, as 
against ideas received by radio, movies, correspondence, con- 
versations with visitors, and other sources. Such simultaneous 
analyses of all means of communication of ideas would help 
greatly to define the social importance of print and, consequently, 
of the typical agencies for the distribution of print. 


Chapter V 


Readers 


| Bias plan of this chapter differs somewhat from that of the 
last two chapters. Too little is known about changes in the 
attitudes and status of readers since 1929 to show how such 
changes affected their reading, independently of changes in pub- 
lication and distribution. So we must hypothesize certain effects 
of depression on readers of different sorts, then examine the evi- 
dence to see how far it goes. Shortages in the evidence as applied 
to the hypotheses should show the directions in which further 
study is most necessaty. 

Several factors in combination have added much to the evi- 
dence since 1929. They include the federal relief money sup- 
plied to universities for local research, numerous local surveys 
which have included reading behavior, systematic records of 
newspaper and magazine circulation by advertisers, partial 
recognition of adult education as a state and federal responsi- 
bility, and generous grants by the larger foundations. Without 
any doubt, more time and money have been more efficiently 
spent upon studies of community reading since 1929 than dur- 
ing any previous seven-year period. Despite this fact, the net 
results are not sufficiently coherent to relate economic conditions 
and reading behavior satisfactorily, nor are they so spaced in time 
as to establish trends. Fundamental research on readers most 
needs facts to differentiate the changes in reading behavior pro- 
duced by changes in the publication and distribution of print 
from those caused by changes in the social status and attitudes 
of readers as people. Lacking such facts, we can best use the 
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facts we have by describing reading behavior during the trough 
of the depression. When comparable data are obtained for post- 
depression years, the comparisons should bear upon the hy- 
potheses of Chapter I. 


READING IN MIDDEPRESSION 


Subjects of Interest to Readers. To explain any reading 
behavior one should distinguish intrinsic from extrinsic motives. 
Intrinsic motives are personal compulsions to know more about 
some particular subject or to experience a quality of emotion 
expected from a particular author or title. Extrinsic motives 
are incentives supplied by the mere accessibility, or adver- 
tising, or other impersonal facts about the publication read. 
The distinction is useful because of the common tendency 
to disregard or to underestimate the rdle of extrinsic motives.” 
We do disregard them when we assume that readers, in 
general, read most about the topics which seem to them 
most important or most interesting at the time. The full 
weight of evidence contradicts this emphasis. When the four 
factors—accessibility, advertising, simplicity of text, subject in- 
terest—have been compared under test conditions, subject 
interest is found to rank last for the large majority of tread- 
ers.” What most of us read, in other words, is determined mainly 
by what lies within easy reach, next by what can be read with 
the least effort, and then by what the writer is writing about. 

We are here concerned with an interpretation of reading be- 
havior that will describe social attitudes during depression. Con- 
siderable work to this end was accomplished during the three 

*The distinction between extrinsic and intrinsic motives is identical with 
the distinction between supply and demand, as made in Chapter I. The restatement 
in terms of motives is required by the present chapter's attention to readers. 

* For an overview of the studies mentioned see Carnovsky, Leon. ‘“‘A Study of 
the Relationship Between Reading Interest and Actual Reading.” Library Quarterly. 
4:76-110. No. 1. January 1934; Waples, Douglas. “The Relation of Subject 


Interests to Actual Reading.” Library Quarterly. 2:42-70. No. 1. January 1932. 
The original studies are cited in both articles. 
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years of middepression, much more than can be adequately re- 
ported here. The results possibly were conclusive on certain 
points. They showed in general that most of us no more read 
what we like than we wear the clothes we like best to wear, or 
spend our time as we like best to spend it, or live where we like 
best to live. In each case we make the best of limiting conditions. 
For the average reader of high school education, a normal rela- 
tionship between the non-fiction subjects of most interest and 
the subjects most read about is represented by a Pearson coef- 
ficient of correlation approximating .25 -t .02.° This offers a 
strong caution against using different intrinsic motives to ex- 
plain differences in reading behavior unless there is good reason 
to suppose that at least the factors of supply and advertising 
are nearly constant—as they are, for example, in the circula- 
tion of books from the same college library to different groups 
of students in the college. 

Second, the results show that the influence of intrinsic mo- 
tives depends largely upon amount of schooling—those with 
most schooling tending to read more nearly what they like than 
those with least schooling. Third, we find book reading a better 
indication of subject interest than magazine reading, and maga- 
zine reading a better indication than newspaper reading. This 
is pattly because those with most schooling tend to read more 
books per magazine and more magazines per newspaper. It is 
also due, of course, to the fact that the contents of books stick 
far more closely to a given subject than do the contents of maga- 
zines and newspapers. 

These results of recent studies imply that changes in the read- 
ing of well educated readers disclose personal preferences and 
attitudes more plainly than changes in the reading of less edu- 
cated readers. Hence shifts in social attitudes are more apparent 
in what is read by the more cultivated minorities than in the 


®For supporting evidence see Waples, Douglas. “The Relation of Subject 
Interests to Actual Reading.” Library Quarterly. 2:57-66. No. 1. January 1932 
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reading of the less cultivated masses. Students of public opinion, 
who infer group opinions from the reading of groups with no 
more than eight years of schooling, are thus more likely to 
learn what opinions were formed by the publications read than 
they are to learn what opinions ate expressed by the readers’ 
choice of publications. 

It is probably safe to conclude that whatever source yields 
most data on changes in the books read by the various book 
reading minorities will contribute most to a sociology of readers. 


TABLE XXIX 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF READING MATTER, BY TYPE OF PUBLICATION 
READ: SAMPLE FROM SOUTH CHICAGO, 1933* 


PERCENTAGE OF ADULTS 
TYPE OF PUBLICATION READ 


INTERVIEWED 
Nothing.:4° $2.9.) &. A ae ee tee > Re eee ae 8.2 
Book's tis hy Soa) ch. Ss re cr iat ed oh a a ea a 17.4 
Magazines |. 41) Eee eee ee ete ee ee 50.2 
Newspapers Anat Pe) Vea Ohh Wa aie ens Senn ee 90.0 


® Fair, Ethel M. The Public Library versus Other Sources of Books. University of Chicago. Unpub- 
lished M.A. thesis. 1935 


As we shall presently show, this source is for several groups the 
public library. For others it is the rental library or book club, and 
for a few highly specialized groups it is the publisher of techni- 
cal books. Considering the far greater ease of securing data 
from non-commercial sources like libraries, the fact that li- 
braries can contribute so much to the purpose is all to the good. 

Newspaper readers—Table XXIX shows the distribution of 
an industrial population (South Chicago) among non-readers, 
and readers of papers, magazines, and books. Apparently al- 
most everyone reads newspapers. Hence the questions of most 
social importance are, what changes if any in social attitudes 
does newspaper reading produce and what changes does it re- 
flect? As suggested in Chapter III, the first question is best met 
by relating facts concerning annual changes in newspaper con- 
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tent to facts concerning the attitudes of readers as reflected by 
other evidence—such as election returns, group familiarity with 
current events as measured by such instruments as the Minne- 
sota Contemporary Affairs test, or surveys to determine the 
opinions of different publics on specific issues of which the 
press has championed one side. 

The second question—what social changes does newspaper 
reading reflect?—cannot be answered satisfactorily by data 
short of records to show the particular items read by different 
groups in all papers for a reliable time sample and independent 
evidence of previous social change—for example, changes from 
dislike to approval of the NRA codes in small communities 
where the local press may later have followed the local opinion.* 

The titles of newspapers read by different groups, through 
time, do not bear on the question. There is so much material 
common to all metropolitan dailies that differences in the papers 
read by different groups are very hard to interpret. There is evi- 
dence to show that most newspaper readers read headlines, news 
summaries, comics, sports or women’s features, and very little 
else. The proportion reading any one of the other conventional 
features may well be less than ten per cent of all newspaper 
readers. Readers’ testimony as to the features they sometimes 
tead does not go far enough and is seldom reliable. The very 
difficulty of learning what newspaper features are read by any 
one like-minded group over a period of years offers a severe 
challenge to all who recognize the many values such group pat- 
terns would serve. Moreover, the research to obtain such facts 
is expensive, so expensive that it is more likely to be made by the 
newspapers themselves than by independent students. Students 
of journalism have shown little interest to date in the develop- 


“See Gallup, George. An Objective Method for Determining Reader Interest 
in the Content of a Newspaper. University of Iowa. Unpublished Ph.D. thesis. 
1928; also see files of the American Institute of Public Opinion for description 
of a promising technique 
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ment of simpler techniques for the accurate description of news- 
paper reading by groups. Gallup and Nafziget* are two con- 
spicuous exceptions. 

Magazine readers—Changes in readers’ attention to maga- 
zines have similar implications: they may signify changes in 
group preferences for titles restricted to particular subjects, or 
they may imply changes in the groups’ response to the wide 
variety of emotional and intellectual stimuli contained in the 
same general magazines. 

Excepting factory workers and high school and college stu- 
dents, we have insufficient evidence concerning the particular 
items (stories, articles, advertisements, special features, and 
columns) read by particular groups in the general (the most 
widely read) magazines. To collect such evidence now would 
be useful, because it might show group variations in selection. 
The amount of variation is large. High school students, who 
are heavy magazine readers, read less than half of each issue of 
the magazines they say they read “regularly.” Testimony con- 
cerning changes in their selection both of magazines and of 
magazine features since 1932 might be obtained with satisfac- 
tory reliability by interviewing samples of certain groups. The 
comparisons should help to interpret the marked preference of 
widely different groups for the same magazine titles—e.g., the 
Saturday Evening Post and other low priced miscellanies. 

Concerning group preferences for different classes of maga- 
zines we have somewhat conclusive data for two communities 
for the years 1933-34. Table XXX supplies a gross compati- 
son of these communities. South Chicago (1933-34) is pri- 
marily a steel mill community in which relatively few books of 
any sort ate read. The St. Louis sample (1934) is a normal 
middle class residential population. 


* Gallup, George. Op. cit. 
° Nafziger, Ralph O. ‘A Reader-Interest Survey of Madison, Wisconsin.” 
Journalism Quarterly, 7:128-141. No. 2. June 1930 
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TABLE XXX 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF MAGAZINES READ BY SUBJECT CATEGORY OF 
MAGAZINE: SAMPLES FROM SOUTH CHICAGO (1933) AND ST. LOUIS (1934) 


SUBJECT CATEGORY OF MAGAZINES SouTtH CHICAGO® Sr. Louis» 
Metectiveand adventure . 2.0 ik el we 12.4 133 
MITER VERSE LOVES iin sw es els es see 1.4 
RCAC CEVIGIE OD gs eS Ae as 4.1 Sot 
OT CEN (es ES a a 18.1 21e2 
CORNEA co es ASSIGNS) OSG ae a ae A 
MY RECA TINT INE Col kee! ote Pa gg ka all's tee 9.9 1585 
ei Pa DS el iS A a a 8 ibs 
Mee EO WOMENS oes) leh cls 3 kp te ees 4.0 6.6 
Ree ae Ml i se kd os a) oe Sey PhS 
CIAL SMM ET Pari os) ey a kg ok le tel et fe Vie at nD 
CRG 0 | eR ae ee! aD 
Patencssiwomen s,and home. . : 5... 6! s het. 17.9 31.2 
MPTAIE OL GCICRILE ee ee eS a se ek ches 4 4 
SOE MT bo 0) 5 a ol I a a 8 1.0 
(GS 4.) 6 alg. a SA aA 4 5B 
IM Ree pa aL? PEN ATOR? 105, “Ey te nn aa a8 1.1 
ee IS CRP RCO ie ics eS! ine 6 ele 6 oe eles 4.4 2.8 
Sth GOES REE SS) 1.0 .9 
GPENGIE!, a (4 ig E.G AEE OMe ne at ty 1c 1.0 
ra COM MME eis lates, lary we gih a ete, he ot aes 1.0 4 
ALO MMEMEEI ME aes cg sve oye Je 6: lle uel tia! we Le) le 5 45) 
age te TPs lee aI a 9 1.0 
PAPE BRGrOFeIgn IANS 8 i660 6 Gis oki je ee es 1.6 2.6 
Business, commerce, and finance. ........ 6 3 
Horcimmeraneiaremrw: (alg! che OS ML. BaP enletis 8 1 
ye EE 0 Dore a 8) SR A a 4 ak 
EPCRA PIPES I is 81s he fe oo weds te ve toh s 55 57 
IDE CSMCLORESEMUMECIE SEs. 23s sive aise er ced's cs 1k Lens _ — 

Se SRE OE ine Sn em ae ne rn 100 100 
DEUS CMMPMERMT TS Cal esi ty hol ih el eck Weel ag 18, be 8,031 6,901 


® Unpublished study of reading in South Chicago by Douglas Waples and others. Some 6,850 
persons were interviewed during the winter of 1933-34, and their reading for the two weeks previous 
to the date of interview recorded. 

> Unpublished study of St. Louis by Douglas Waples and others. Some 3,500 persons were inter- 
viewed during the fall of 1934, and their reading for the two weeks prior to the date of interview 
recorded. 


Without analyzing the social traits of the various groups 
represented in the two populations, one cannot go far beyond 
the superficial differences shown in Table XXX. The table is 
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* Unpublished study of reading in South Chicago by Douglas Waples and others. Some 6,850 per- 
sons were interviewed during the winter of 1933-34, and their reading for the two weeks previous to 


the date of interview recorded. 
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BOOKS BY TYPE OF LITERATURE FOR MALE 


SAMPLE FROM SOUTH CHICAGO, 1933* 
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useful as a rough indication of questions for further study— 
questions suggested by variations in the reading by the two 
populations of the same types of magazines. It would clearly 
be desirable to obtain postdepression samples of Chicago and 
St. Louis to match the depression samples, for new comparisons 
in which time is a major variable. The indicated changes in 
readers’ attitudes might then be examined in the light of other 
local evidence regarding each group. 

Book Readers.—Table XXXI gives a fair indication of the 
relative amount of reading in magazines and books by each 
group and the types of magazines and books read. The sample 
represents the South Chicago population, which was described 
and used in the foregoing chapter to distinguish the clienteles 
of the distributing agencies during the winter of 1933-34. 
The obvious facts are that most readers read more magazines 
than books; that most men are divided in their allegiance to “‘all 
other” magazines, for the most part technical, local, fraternal, 
or “high-brow,” as against detective and adventure stories; and 
that women prefer parents’ and women’s magazines and movie, 
love, and radio. Interesting differences in patterns of reading can 
be discerned for the various sex and occupational groups as well. 
Duplication of Table XX XI for the same sample in 1937 would 
doubtless show many interesting changes. | 

If we had a comparable picture for 1937, we might expect 
some points of difference to signify changes in reading since the 
winter of 1933-1934. One such might be a change in the atten- 
tion to weekly news and to fiction magazines—of the adventure 
and love story type. Another might be an increase in books of 
biography among the book reading groups. A third might be 
an increase in the proportion of good fiction books to “other” 
fiction books. It would be interesting to note the group changes, 
if any, in the extent of book reading on “social problems,” of 
which there was less in South Chicago in the period studied 
than reading in any other category. 

Book readers in general read more books of fiction (and some 
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groups more of current fiction) than of all other books com- 
bined. The simplest and, in some respects, the most meaningful 
classification of fiction books is by authorship. It would there- 
fore economize the sociological interpretation of fiction reading, 
if fiction authors could be classed or graded according to the 
educational, occupational, and hence economic status of their 
readers. Foster’s work, to identify fiction writers with the par- 
ticular culture group by which each writer is somewhat exclu- 
sively read,” has demonstrated the practicability and value of 
such classification. The study was undertaken mainly on be- 
half of public librarians, who have not yet evolved entirely satis- 
factory methods of classifying fiction. Her findings, however, 
should benefit the social scientist far more, since they show, 
more clearly than any previous research has shown, what cultural 
differences can be readily and objectively described by facts ob- 
tainable from public library records, or any better record of the 
novels read in a given community. 

Table XXXII shows Foster’s classification of the fiction writ- 
ers most widely read by some 15,000 readers in five communi- 
ties. The writers are classed according to fifteen subject cate- 
gories and six cultural levels. The relation between a fiction 
writer’s classification and the cultural status of the large ma- 
jority*® of his readers is stated by Foster as follows: 

Very briefly, the two hundred and fifty-odd, most-read authors of 
fiction were selected, and the average age, occupation level, and general 
reading habits of their readers were determined. At the same time, these 
authors were divided into six definite quality levels on the basis of 
reviews and first-hand acquaintance with their work. They were also 
assigned places in a subject classification made up of the fifteen subject 
divisions most universally used in library tools and bibliographies. 
The average reader’s characteristics were then carefully studied for each 


individual author and for the groups comprising each quality level and 
class. 


More significant, however, in testing subjectively defined quality levels 


"Foster, Jeannette Howard. An Approach to Fiction through the Character- 
istics of Its Readers. University of Chicago. Unpublished Ph.D. thesis. 1935 
® See sbid. for statistical validation of the criterion employed 
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TABLE XXXII 


FOSTER’S CLASSIFICATION OF FICTION WRITERS ACCORDING TO SIX 
CULTURE LEVELS AND FIFTEEN SUBJECT CATEGORIES* 


6 (Highest) 


2 ee eee 


Collins 

Doyle 

Le Blanc 
Rinehart 
Stewart 

Van Dine 
Webster, H. K. 
Phillpotts 


| | | | | | 


Dumas 
Garstin 
Komroft 
London 
Nason 
Verne 
White 


Defoe 
Masefield 
Stevenson 


Buchan Melville 
Kipling 
McFee 
Nordhoff 


and Hall 


— ee | | | | 


Allen 
Blackmore 
Byrne 


—_————— | | SY | | | 


King 
Deeping 
Hurst 
Ferber 


_—_ | | | | | | 


Lincoln, J. C. 
Hannay 
Rosman 


Aldrich, T. B. 
Priestley 
Henry, O. 
Tarkington 


—_ 
—_—_ | | | | | 


Stockton 
Wodehouse 


—____ 
——————_—_— | | | | | 


1 (Lowest) 2 
1 Adams Biggers 
Detective |Eberhart Christie 
Freeman Fletcher 
Keeler Oppenheim 
Lincoln, N. S. |Plum 
Packard Wallace, E. 
Rohmer Austin, A. 
Vance | 
Wells, C. 
Wentworth 
Ds Bower Ames 
Adventure | Beach Bindloss 
Burroughs Gregory 
Connor Grey 
Cullum Haggard 
Hendryx Marshall 
Knibbs Morrow 
Raine Mulford 
Seltzer Spearman 
Kyne 
3. Chambers Farnol 
Romance |Curwood McCarthy 
McCutcheon |Parrish, R. 
McGrath Wren 
Hope-Hawkins| Burnett, F. H. 
Wright Sabatini 
Fox 
4, Barclay Norris, K. 
Love Dell Bailey 
Reed Baldwin 
Porter, G.S. |Richmond 
Hill-Lutz Ruck 
Prouty Widdemer 
Pedler 
Loring 
Oemler 
3. Porter, E.H. |Webster, J. 
Cheerful |Hueston Miller, A. D. 
Montgomery |Wiggin 
Rice Train 
6 Cohen, O. R. |Smith, T. 
Humorous 
The Kelland Thayer 
Satiric Roche Arlen 
Chamberlain 


De la Pasture 


Erskine France 
Parrish, A. 
Morley 


Nathan 


Macaulay 
Carroll, L. 
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TABLE XXXII (Continued) 


FOSTER’S CLASSIFICATION OF FICTION WRITERS ACCORDING TO SIX 
‘ CULTURE LEVELS AND FIFTEEN SUBJECT CATEGORIES?® 


1 (Lowest) 2 3 3 5 6 (Highest) 
8. Brush Stone Bromfield Bennett Maupassant 
Character Fairbank Ashton Dickens Eliot Thackeray 
Corbett Baum Dreiser Hugo Austen, J. 
Burnett, W. R./Thompson Balzac Hemingway 
Young, F. B. |Lewis Remarque 
Carroll, G. H. |Glasgow Maugham 
Deland Beith 
Gale 
9. Aldrich, B.S. |Barnes Stern Galsworthy 
Family Bentley Dela Roche |Undset 
Kennedy Dane Lagerléf 
Suckow Walpole 
Jameson 
10. Glaspell Hull Milne, A. A. |Sedgwick Joyce 
Psycholog- Wilson Ostenso Swinnerton jRogers Conrad 
ical Bottome Hergesheimer| Wharton Woolf 
Young, E.H. |Poole Lehmann 
Sinclair, M. |Sackville-West 
Ertz 
11. Burnham Douglas Gibbs, P. Fisher, D. C. |Morgan Tolstoi 
Philo- Martin Benson Hilton Hawthorne Hardy 
sophical Blasco-Ibanez 
problems 
A 5 Dixon Stowe Norris, C. Gibbs, A. H. |Fallada 
Social and Sinclair, U. Wells, H. G. |Feuchtwanger 
political Norris, F. 
problems 
13; Terhune Jackson, H. H. Peterkin Reymont 
Special La Farge Buck 
groups Asch 
14. James Burke Hobart Cather 
Setting Eggleston Stribling Kaye-Smith |Hudson 
Miln, L. J. Heyward Young, S. 
Crawford Rolvaag 
a5: Hough Wister Atherton Miller, C. Wilder 
Historical |Wallace, L. Page Beck Boyd Sienkiewicz 
Bacheller Johnston Cooper Scott 
Roberts 
Churchill 


® Foster, Jeannette Howard. An Approach to Fiction through the Characteristics of Its Readers. Un- 
published Ph.D. thesis. University of Chicago. 1935 
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are the average age, education, and occupational levels of readers in 
each level. The general conclusion is that a consensus of critical rating 
is upheld by objective evidence. 

When one approaches subject classes, the problem is less simple. 
Fifteen classes of fiction were chosen. The questions here to be answered 
were, first, to prove whether these divisions would prove artificial or 
sound units on the basis of their readers; second, whether they would 
bear as definite relation to quality as one hears imputed to many of them; 
and then, of course, what kind of people read them? 

At the outset, there was no obvious order in which to arrange the 
classes as there had been for quality levels. When readers’ characteristics 
were averaged, however, certain classes scored much higher than others 
in what we may call our readers’ maturity index—age, education, oc- 
cupation, and amount of non-fiction read. There were a number of 
factors uncontrolled in arriving at this maturity index, such as young 
students being required to read many of the authors in the ‘‘character”’ 
and “‘social problem’’ classes, and clubwomen all devouring books of 
the moment, several of which two seasons ago were in the “family 
chronicle’ class. So the quality sequence of subject classes must not 
be taken as finally established. 

Besides the comparative quality of the various subject classes, our 
second major interest was whether these classes are sound; that is, 
whether they represent true units of subject interest. One of the tests 
was homogeneity of readers’ characteristics within the class. Another 
was the extent to which readers choose more than one author or title 
per fortnight from the same class; for it seemed that genuine subject 
interest would lead to concentration. One conclusion from these tests 
is that the readers of good fiction are more apt to choose their reading 
for its quality than for its subject type, that is, they choose good authors 
from different classes oftener than several from the same class. The 
tendency in the lower level classes is strongly the opposite. 

The fundamental factors separating good from inferior fiction are 
these: first, true to human experience; second, a degree of universality 
or human importance in the experience presented ; third, an emotional de- 
tachment which keeps the author reasonably impartial about his chief 
characters; and, fourth, some beauty and distinction in manner of 
presentation. 

It is the immature, whether they be fourteen or forty, who will shun 
the better and crave the more wish-fulfilling fiction. Moreover, they 
will seek those stories in which they can most creditably identify them- 
selves with the successful character. Hence, the clear definition of sub- 
ject classes in the lower level where each represents a distinct pattern of 
personality. Hence, too, the improbability that even with further data 
the upper subject classes will ever become as sharply distinguished. On 
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the basis of present findings it seems likely that four or five subject 
classes will be the number distinguishable. 

There is one fairly objective class including stories of “settings” and 
the more externally presented ‘‘character study” ; another psychologically, 
including all subjective treatment of human relationships; a third em- 
bracing all stories tinged with propaganda; and a fourth taking in all 
novels with philosophical implications, including critical satire. 

All this last comes dangerously near to encroaching on the question 
of why people read what they do, a province where no scientific foot 
has yet been set. The excursion was deliberate, however, because there 
seems no reason why that province should not fairly soon be entered.® 

The next steps for research in this important area are well 
defined by Foster in reporting her study. Essentially they consist 
in checking and extending the classification by means of other 
available records of individual fiction readers and of the fiction 
authors they read. There are many such records now available 
which Foster was unable to include. Any public library can 
supply similar records for current years, except for the important 
item of the readers’ schooling, which can be obtained without 
much trouble. Hence comparisons between depression and post- 
depression readers of fiction, to discover which groups moved 
from less “mature” to more ‘mature’ authors, and vice versa, 
are entirely practicable. Considering the plainer visibility of 
cultural differences among book readers as against magazine 
and newspaper readers, and considering also the predominance 
of fiction readers among book readers, one may predict important 
results from such comparisons. At the least they should sug- 
gest possible effects of depression upon the ‘‘mental age” of 
different social groups. The implications would be yet more in- 
teresting if the data were analyzed geographically for the same 
years. The “possible effects” of depression as suggested would 
naturally serve as hypotheses for study in relation to other evi- 
dence concerning each group’s resistance to depression. 


* Foster, Jeannette Howard. “More Definite Terms to Describe Types of Read- 
ing’ (abridged). Bulletin of the American Library Association. 30:683-684. 
No. 8. August 1936 
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The public library reader.—Since public library readers have 
been studied more intensively than other readers and since there 
are many similarities between library readers and book readers 
in general, it is in order to present typical findings on the former. 
The following sections therefore describe library readers and 
reading—both to illustrate the sorts of data available and to 
suggest the other sorts needed to increase their meaning and 
value for social science. 

Before proceeding with the exhibits, however, it is neces- 
sary to emphasize the fact that much work remains to be done 
before we shall know to what extent and under what conditions 
the reader of library books does resemble the reader of books 
as such and the reader of books from other sources. To make a 
start, the student may assume that book readers who do not use 
public libraries are of three sorts: professional and technical 
readers, who demand more highly specialized books than those 
found in public libraries; readers in the middle and higher in- 
come brackets, who prefer to buy currently popular titles than 
to wait their turn at the libraries; and the consumers of rental 
library and newsstand fiction, which falls below the library’s 
limits of mediocrity. It would thus be expedient to sample 
each of these three classes, in communities of widely differ- 
ing type. A more ambitious research would examine the non- 
library reader at large, to sharpen contrasts with the library 
readers.*° The resulting evidence should point to much needed 
economies in sampling the book reading population. It should 
furnish a shortcut to what we want to know, namely, the nature 
of the social processes and culture patterns which are efficiently 
described in terms of book reading. The evidence should make 
for a sociology of the more intelligent, and hence more literate 
and influential minorities, which certainly contain the largest 
number of readers of substantial books. 


® For one such sample see Ridgway, Helen A. “Community Studies in Reading. 
III. Reading Habits of Adult Non-Users of the Public Library.” Library Quarterly. 
6:1-33. No. 1. January 1936 
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To illustrate the sorts of information we have concerning the 
public library reader, the New York Public Library is a good 
choice for several reasons: its fifty-nine branches are centrally 
administered with admirable efficiency; they represent the wide 
social differences of neighborhoods in the Bronx, Manhattan, 
and Richmond; analyses of the 1932-33 circulation in terms 
of borrowers have been carried to a point of statistical reliability 
not reached by other such analyses known to the writer; some- 
what comparable data were secured in 1936; and the tempo of 
life in New York, as compared with other communities sampled 
to date, apparently shortens the lag between social changes and 
their expression in reading. This assumption, however, should 
by all means be confirmed by studies in the geography of read- 
ing. 

In 1932-33 the New York Public Library clientele was sam- 
pled by selection of five branches: the East 58th Street branch, 
where the music collections are concentrated to benefit suburban 
residents; the Fordham (West Bronx) branch in an upper mid- 
dle class community; the Woodstock (East Bronx) branch, serv- 
ing a poorer and more largely foreign population; the Seward 
Park (lower East Side) branch, serving perhaps the poorest 
district; and the Bruce Branch, West 125th Street, near Colum- 
bia University, but not monopolized by students. While it would 
be premature to regard the social conditions common to these 
branches as representing a national norm, the data are a demon- 
strably fair sample of New York Public Library readers and the 
best available base for comparison of depression and post- 
depression tendencies among library readers.™ 

Before attempting to show who read what sorts of library 
books during the heart of the depression, for comparison with 
similar data for postdepression years, it should be useful to 
sketch the public library population as such. To understand its 


11 The technical procedure used to analyze the circulation in terms of borrowers 
has been recorded in detail with statistical checks and is available by correspond- 
ence with the writer, 
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TABLE XXXIII 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF LIBRARY PATRONS AND ADULT POPULATION, 
BY SEX AND OCCUPATION: FORDHAM \(N. Y.), 1932% 


PER CENT oF ADULT PER CENT OF 
SEX AND OCCUPATION PopuLation® REGISTRATIONS 
MALE 
(PFOLESSIONAL Mis sa Garett ae cee ee ese uae OT 1.8 225 
Students ryred eo BA 29 Bas ren re 8.1 29.4 
Clerks, shopkeepers, salesmen ........ 7.8 SAS 
Skilledstradesmen = 0.0 ks hae ee 14.1 4.1 
Unskitled Jabor.iastie acon cae oe ee 6.8 1.6 
Einknown® 2c jt anes. Wa eee ten mE ee 10.6 1.4 
Total miale eee tee Siw coho eat ran ha 49.2 44.3 
FEMALE 
Professional 6:8) Gee he en eke Se 126 Se0 
Students). 7S so Veer ee ee ee ee 8.4 27.6 
Glerks' and stenograp hers ssa ani 5.9 
Skilled trades. 5) wisi emcee ok erece omar 3.1 1.9 
Housewives 1.0%. ish) sor nieces ce ae 2420 13.8 
Unknowit (tat cet eee ee ae ee 6.0 125 
Total femalesrrci Aceon act cueacuis ee 50.8 Sh 
Total fy er ea i ei a ea ee oo eA 100 100 
Number ni foe eon ane) Nepean 194, 601 2,100 


® Waples, Douglas, and Others ‘‘Analysis of Circulation in Five Selected Branches of the New York 
Public Library, 1932.’ Chicago: Graduate Library School, University of Chicago 

> Percentage distribution of gainful workers 10 years of age and over, for approximate area served 
by library. Based on census tract data 

© Percentage distribution of a 20 per cent sample of the adult registration 


relation to the total community, one may compare the percent- 
ages which certain groups are of the borough populations and 
of the public library registration. Tables XX XIII and XXXIV 
show the comparisons for two typical neighborhoods—one urban 
and one suburban. In both, the student and the professional 
groups are conspicuously better represented in the library regis- 
tration than in the population at large. 

We may next note the relation of registration to circulation. 
As shown in Table XX XV, which combines two branches, the 
borrowing by each sex is nearly proportional to registration, but 
the borrowing by the different school and age groups is not. The 
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two younger groups borrow proportionately more, for school 
assignments and for other reasons which need to be explored. 
It is desirable to make similar comparisons in other communi- 
ties because how evenly the library is serving the community 
appears in such data. How have they changed since 1933? Table 


TABLE XXXIV 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF ADULT POPULATION AND LIBRARY 
PATRONS, BY OCCUPATION: HINSDALE, ILLINOIS, 19338 


PER CENT oF ADULT PER CENT OF 
OccUPATION POPULATION REGISTRATION 
WIE WIVES MEU UCN she sas see es 31.4 37.8 
CSR ET EL 2 0 at See Pe a 13:5 24.9 
Agriculture, fishing, and forestry ....... Weal 1.0 
Manufacturing, mechanical industries. . .. . 14.0 Sie | 
Transportation and communication. ..... 6.4 1.4 
Dace Sey hh rr 12.4 6.6 
I MeePISICC DIS. ess se eee 1.0 ak 
Protessional service. 2. 6. wk es 8.8 14.0 
Domestic and personal service. ....... 9.1 3.4 
MMPTICAUOCCUDALIONS i), 5.0 4c) Gs se ew eZ 3.6 
SESS | 2 ans Si ab 4.1 
100 100 
INR oP. SL 6,923 1,000 


® Carnovsky, Leon. ‘(Community Studies in Reading. II. Hinsdale, a Suburb of Chicago.” Library 
Quarterly. 5:8 No. 1. January 1935 


XXXVI shows the occupational distribution of borrowers from 
the Fordham branch, which is plainly dominated by students. 
Because of the small number of cases, however, this table is by no 
means conclusive. Generally speaking, the libraries with a high 
percentage of circulation to students appear to distinguish the 
book reading patterns of non-student groups more plainly than 
libraries with low student percentages. One explanation, per- 
haps, is that the libraries frequented by students tend to have 
better book collections; but the observation should be checked. 

The social composition of library readers has always been 
described in terms of persons borrowing one or more books per 
year, or per other time period, and for no better reason than that 
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TABLE XXXV 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF LIBRARY REGISTRATION AND CIRCULATION, BY 
SEX AND AGE GROUPS: SEWARD PARK AND WOODSTOCK (N. Y.) 1932* 


PER CENT PER CENT 
SEX REGISTRATION CIRCULATION 
YER LA ah een ey MP Rtas NoRee Waal eens cea, to | 57.4 55.8 
Female tee (iccsi ie ees Wes Whe ae en nes cee 42.6 44.2 
otal Aieyte oes P etek OR oe oe aoe 100 100 
AGE 
Junior bipht al Lak eee ee oe ele enone ere eo Mea sees 13,0 18.9 
Senior: highs win sac kv len hbo on tamale ree Ziet 26.9 
Post high 3.0 oie ee, ical a een, eye ee Up A&: 16.1 
Adult ii: 3) ee hid 20h ie ah ee a ie 48.6 38.1 
otal ie Basra ee ce eine enon ere ae eee 100 100 
Number Persons) otis inne Oak skeen crn 3,016 2,566 


® Waples, Douglas, and Others “Analysis of Circulation in Five Selected Branches of the New York 
Public Library, 1932.’’ Chicago: Graduate Library School, University of Chicago 


TABLE XXXVI 
OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF FORDHAM (N. Y.) LIBRARY PATRONS: 1932 


OccUPATION AND SEX PER CENT OF BORROWERS 
MALE 
Students ce) fut altel (ULV Rena. qu) fei tes RCC RC ode 29.0 
Clerks iyi dig Sh canis can thank les INC TAR ROU NBER Ie era TEA AR 6.0 
Skilled tradesmen ilies hte ne ata ok mene 2:9 
Shopkeepers'and salesmen 72/00 eee ee ee 2.0 
Professional, 9 0 8p Pi Wye Aa, cet es ee 230 
Unskilled Jabor j.3: (0 2a0 ceo auras Oe ee 1.5 
Unknowns! Gio Get tg ONE Alaa ue at con A ao 2.0 
Total male O14 24.0 ee See TA ee eee are ee ge 45.0 
FEMALE 
Students 0) Lue sO UP er ae, ee ee 31.0 
Housewives 02000 0 eh a Pas ae ee ee 12:5 
Clerks:and stenographers\y.) '. o.)p) a1) amet kel ere te ee 6.5 
Professional}! <\,}0/fy' (roth aa add Co a A eee 4.0 
Skilled jtrades | (0. ue ali Ue eas hy a ee ah 
Unknown 7575. 1 15, Val ae eo eae eR 5 
otal female vig ch VA pars bye aslo ene ee So20 
LOCAL cells ibs eae ei a MR see RO Oe i a te a 100 
Number ipersons 07 Jesus gh east lal eee Cee eeee ee aes 200 


* Waples, Douglas, and Others ‘“‘Analysis of Circulation in Five Selected Branches of the New York 
Public Library, 1932.”” Chicago: Graduate Library School, University of Chicago 
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serviceable data are always at hand in the registration file. It is 
altogether plain, however, that the reader of one book per year 
and the reader of fifty books per year should not have the same 
weight in comparisons to show differences in the number and 
character of books loaned to each group. 

The gross misconceptions of group differences in attention to 
library books which result from Table XXXIV are implied by 
the data in Tables XXXVII and XXXVIII. Table XXXVII 
reveals striking differences in the rate of borrowing of all books 
and, furthermore, portrays differences, as well, among the five 
library branches studied. The differences in range, as between 
58th Street and Woodstock, for example, make clear that the 
individuals composing the fastest borrowing tenth in the more 
exclusive 58th Street neighborhood determine the size and the 
character of the total branch circulation far more than the other 
nine-tenths at 58th Street, and considerably more than the most 
rapid tenth at Woodstock determines its total circulation. It thus 
becomes a matter of real importance to the social policy of pub- 
lic library administration, and one of lively interest to students 
of urban culture, to know what books are read by the small per- 
centage of borrowers who tend thus to monopolize the library's 
services. 

It would be highly desirable to analyze the characteristics 
of, and the books read by each class interval of borrowers 
grouped by rate of withdrawal of books (Table XXXVII). 
Such studies should be undertaken for both the depression and 
recovery periods if possible.** In the absence of such materials 
the data in Table XXXVIII permit a somewhat similar but 
much rougher differentiation of readers by rate of borrowing. 
This table identifies the occupational groups by sex who have 
the highest borrowing rates and shows occupational and sex 
differences in fiction and non-fiction borrowing as well. The 


7 They can be based on “used up” book cards matched to registration records. 
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data are based on average borrowings in four New York City 
library branches in 1932 and can be easily duplicated for post- 
depression years. The summary presented obscures branch li- 
brary differences, which can be studied where desired, and is 
not necessarily representative of urban communities. It would 


TABLE XXXVII 
PER CENT OF CIRCULATION WHICH IS WITHDRAWN BY REGISTRANTS WHO 
BORROW AT VARIOUS RATES: FIVE PUBLIC LIBRARY BRANCHES, 
NEW YORK CITY, 1932° 


PER CENT OF CIRCULATION 
THE TENTH OF REGISTRANTS ARRANGED 


IN ORDER OF BORROWING RATE Forp- Woop- | S—Ewarp 
Ham | BRUCE 58th St. stock | Parx AVERAGE 

IMostirapid tenth vss er cee 62.5 73.6 75.4 52.0 73.0 67.3 
Second most rapidtenth. ....... 19.1 10.5 11.4 23.4 14.9 15.9 
Third most ‘rapid tenth) 2.0045 7.6 6.0 5.7 9.1 621 6.9 
Fourth most rapid tenth]/4y).. oe) 4.6 3.4 et | 6.2 2.9 3.9 
Fifth most rapid/tenthw ones es 250 P40) 1.8 Sue 1.4 253 
Sixth most rapid’ tenth 4-1 77. tee) eee 1.4 a5 122 Dee voll 1.4 
Seventh most rapid tenth ...... 9 1 8 1.4 4 9 
Eighth most rapidtenth. ..... eee .6 8 a5 9 a3 .6 
Ninth most rapidtenth........ .5 .6 a3 at i 75 
Slowest ‘tenth 00. acu see acs sen nte 5: 5 a ES iil 58 

Total ices C20 pete ne ee ieee 100 100 100 100 100 100 

Numbers 40 cates cet ie ae Oe aes 10,000 |10,000 /10,000 {10,000 {10,000 {10,000 


® Waples, Douglas, and Others “Analysis of Circulation in Five Selected Branches of the New York 
Public Library, 1932.’’ Chicago: Graduate Library School, University of Chicago 


be highly desirable to have broader and more representative 
studies of this type made in a number of communities for the 
depression and recovery periods. Changes in reading habits may, 
under adequate control conditions, indicate the effects of the 
depression upon the relative group interest in library books and 
should, if possible, be related to changes in the economic status 
of each group of borrowers. 

If we examine total reading first, it is apparent that the ‘“‘un- 
known” (i.e., largely unemployed) among the males, and the 
housewives among the females are the most heavily represented 
in the fastest borrowing groups. The former borrows an aver- 
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age of almost 20 books per year in each library branch studied, 
of which approximately 8 are fiction and 12 non-fiction. The 
latter borrows approximately 21 books on the average, nearly 
15 fiction and 5 non-fiction. Other interesting comparisons can 
be made between comparable categories of the sexes. The figures 
may show group variations in the strength of the “escape mo- 
tive” as reflected by heavy fiction reading during the depression. 
Again the interpretation demands comparable pictures for pre- 
depression and recovery years. 

The type of non-fiction read (by Dewey classification groups) 
is indicated in the table. A clean cut problem for research would 
be the discovery of the types of fiction and more specific kinds of 
non-fiction read during the depression and recovery periods. The 
current data are available from the same branches. To get a 
clearer picture of reader differences the averages should be 
weighted by the number of readers in each branch. 

The names for the columns in Table XX XVIII, based on the 
Dewey classification system, are often misleading, because the 
particular subjects represented by the figures are not suggested 
by the general class. We note, for example, that women engaged 
in unskilled labor read a great deal of “philosophy” relative 
to their other non-fiction reading. The mystery is somewhat 
cleared by the fact that the 100 class includes such subheadings 
as psychoanalysis, alcoholism, telepathy, hypnotism, mental tests, 
and sex ethics. The tables are useful if for no better reason than 
that libraries habitually describe circulation in terms of these 
classes; hence comparable data for later years are easier to ob- 
tain. The ambiguities are usually fewer in the “religion,” ‘pure 
science,” and “fine arts’ classes than in the others. Hence the 
major shifts in group demand from 1932 to date can be inter- 
preted with some clarity in these classes. Yet where the group 
data can be obtained for the entire classes, it is usually possible 
to break down the class figures into their more specific and hence 
more meaningful subdivisions. 
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Despite the limitations indicated it is possible to discern pat- 
terns in the reading of the groups reported. For example, male 
clerks on the average drew approximately the same number 
of books, per library branch studied, as did male professional 
persons. But the clerks read 50 per cent more fiction, the same 
amount of philosophy (of a different character perhaps), 
half as many books on religion (probably because of clergymen 
among the professionals), about 50 per cent more in the social 
sciences, three times as much in the useful arts, and one-fifth as 
much in the fine arts. Male unskilled laborers, who drew approxi- 
mately the same number of books as those in the skilled trades, 
read more than twice as many volumes in the social sciences, ap- 
proximately one-fourth as many in the fine arts, and 50 per cent 
more in literature. Further differences in reading patterns 
among the occupational groups within each sex and be- 
tween the sexes can be detected. In general it is evident that 
males and females drew approximately the same number of 
books; that females drew 50 per cent more fiction than males, 
approximately two-thirds as many volumes in philosophy, one- 
third as many in the social sciences, about one-fifth as many in 
pure science, approximately one-half as many as in the useful 
arts and fine arts, approximately two-thirds as many in travel 
and history, and about the same number in literature and bi- 
ography. Approximately two-thirds of the volumes drawn by 
females were fiction, in contrast with less than one-half of those 
drawn by males. 

Shifts in the pattern of each group from depression to date 
are easily shown by repeating the analysis. It would also help 
in estimating the library’s cultural influence to compare the 
eleven groups shown in the tables with reference to the subjects 
commonly read and the subjects read only by certain groups like 
students. 

Table XX XIX permits a further analysis of withdrawals by 
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occupation and sex groupings of the population. It is directly 
apparent, for example, that females read more than three-fifths 
of the fiction withdrawals, almost three-fifths of the literature 
and smaller proportions of the volumes in each of the other 
categories. Male readers get 70 per cent of the pute science 
withdrawals, two-thirds of the history and almost two-thirds of 
the social science withdrawals. Variations in the reading patterns 
of the sexes undoubtedly reflect broader cultural sex differences. 
Variations in the patterns of occupational groups differently 
affected by depression are also noteworthy. The study of changes 
in these reading patterns may therefore reveal significant cul- 
tural changes. 

The foregoing data support interesting and important gen- 
eralizations: public library borrowers are not a cross-section of 
the population of the area served; from half to three-fourths of 
the library’s loans are made to about one-tenth of the total num- 
ber of borrowers; school and college students alone account for 
more than half of the loans; the number of loans to housewives 
is also conspicuous; and each occupational and sex group has a 
pattern of non-fiction reading which, to some extent, distin- 
guishes it. The public library supplies far more fiction than 
anything else. How do each of these conditions differ from 
the predepression period and how far have they changed since 
bo 2¢ 

Social Problems. As one means of describing depression read- 
ing on social problems, Table XL distributes the loans of certain 
titles among professionals and students as against all other 
groups. The twenty-eight titles listed in the table are those of 
which at least one copy was loaned from a list of sixty-four recent 
titles of “social criticism,”’ highly popular in 1932. The percent- 
ages at the bottom row of the table show the titles to have been 
borrowed nearly twice as often by men as by women—43 per cent 
and 37 per cent, respectively. But they were also borrowed nearly 
twice as often by professionals and students of each sex as by “all 
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TABLE XL 
CIRCULATION OF SELECTED TITLES IN SELECTED LIBRARY BRANCHES, BY TYPE 


AND SEX OF BORROWER: 


NEW YORK CITY, 1932 


AUTHOR AND TITLE 


Beard, Charles A. 
American Leviathan 
America Faces the Future 

Calkins, Clinch 
Some Folks Won’t Work 

Chase, Stuart 
Nemesis of American Business. ........ 
A New Deal 

Cole, G. D. H. 
A Guide through World Chaos 

Cregg, Alliston 
Understanding the Stock Market 
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Dice, C. A. 
New Levels in the Stock Market 
Bly Rows 
Hard Times—The Way In and the Way Out . 


Fisher, Irving 

The Stock Market Crash and After 
Flynn, John T. 

Investment Trusts Gone Wrong 
Hamlin, Scaville 

Menace of Overproduction 
Hansen, A. H. 

Economic Stabilization in an Unbalanced World 
Hindus, Maurice 

Red Bread 
Hoover, Calvin B. 

Economic Life of Soviet Russia 
Tlin, M. 

New Russia’s Primer 
Keynes, J. M. 

A Treatise on Money 
Laidler, H. W. 

Socialist Planning and Socialist Program . . 
Levine, Isaac Don 

Red Smoke 
Lippmann, Walter 

Interpretations 
Mazur, Paul M. 

New Roadsoan ina pont enlace ae eee 
Moulton, H. G. and Pasvolsky, L. 

War Debts and World Prosperity 
Rogers, J. H. 

America Weighs Her Gold 
Rugg, H. O. 

Changing Civilizations in the World 
Salter, Arthur 
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Per cent 
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PROFESSIONAL Ati OTHERS 
AND STUDENTS Tek 
MALE | FEMALE| MALE | FEMALE 
41 53 11 3 108 
61 35 25 10 131 
26 17 20 14 77 
25 17 11 11 64 
16 12 10 y 40 
2 - 7 3 12 
22 11 17 1 51 
7 }. 10 1 20 
17 10 5 3 35 
13 4 18 3 38 
14 2 5 2 23 
11 9 8 6 34 
10 8 (( 5 30 
52 52 23 28 155 
19 S 3 6 33 
49 23 14 9 95 
18 10 9 2 39 
26 18 23 14 81 
12 = 12 = 24 
8 4 13 ~ 25 
22 8 7 5 42 
5 1 1 2 9 
9 6 5 2 22 
Pil 20 6 3 50 
75 22 47 22 166 
10 6 9 eZ, 27 
44 36 27 26 133 
34 18 11 8 71 
669 409 364 193 1,635 
41 2s 22 12 100 


® Waples, Douglas, and Others “Analysis of Circulation in Five Selected Branches of the New York 
Public Library, 1932.”’ Graduate Library School, University of Chicago 
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others’ —66 per cent and 34 per cent, respectively. It is too bad 
that the total circulation of these “most popular’ books on social 
problems current in 1932 was too small to permit comparison 
of smaller groups. One may hypothesize that professionals and 
students who borrowed books from the selected New York li- 
braries during the depression paid twice as much attention to the 
“whys” of depression as the other groups of library borrowers. 
The latter may have been more concerned with what to do about 
the depression or with how to forget it. 

The relatively slight attention paid to these widely publicized 
titles by all groups is consistent with the data previously shown. 
Current social criticism probably is read in the press and the 
magazines by most of us in preference to books. The most popu- 
lar of the twenty-eight titles are clearly the simplest (e.g., New 
Russia’s Primer), or those with alluring titles (e.g., Red Bread, 
and Recovery), or those by public characters (e.g., Norman 
Thomas), or by authors appealing directly or assigned to stu- 
dents (e.g., Charles A. Beard). The least read are Moulton 
and Pasvolsky’s War Debts and W orld Prosperity, and G. D. H. 
Cole’s A Guide through World Chaos, both of which are among 
the more scholarly works. 

Since these particular titles have lost the pull of novelty, there 
would be small point in learning how widely they are read to- 
day. It would be interesting, however, to compare the library 
loans in 1937 of a somewhat comparable list of recent and popu- 
lar books of social criticism, in order to discover shifts in the 
telative status of the “all others” as against the students and 
professionals. Do we as a people read more about the why’s 
of social change in good times than in bad times? 

Although the Dewey classification does not clearly segregate 
them, the ‘300’ class is intended to cover books on social sci- 
ence. One may accordingly analyze the loans in this class to dis- 
cover to what groups they were made and to what extent. In 
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1933 the men borrowed, on the average in each library branch 
studied, one book on social and economic problems out of each 
fourteen books; the women borrowed one such out of each forty- 
eight books; the unskilled laboring man borrowed one out of 
ten; one out of twenty-three was borrowed by professional wom- 
en; and one out of sixty-nine by housewives. (See Table 
XXXVIII.) Such data, of course, could be made directly com- 
parable with postdepression data to show changes in group 
attention to social science since 1932. 

One can profitably examine similar ratios for any other field 
of interest—for example, travel and history. One out of every 
thirteen books loaned to men is a book of travel and history; 
one out of every twenty loaned to women; one out of every 
eleven to salesmen and shopkeepers; one out of every fourteen 
to male clerks; one out of twenty to skilled tradeswomen. Similar 
ratios have been determined for each of the major book classi- 
fications. They await only comparison with previous and subse- 
quent ratios to define socially important changes in attitudes of 
such groups. From this variety of facts concerning readers of 
public library books in 1932, we turn to certain fragmentary 
bits of evidence concerning changes that have since occurred. 


CHANGES IN GROUP READING 


News paper readers.—There are virtually no data to show how 
changes in readers affected newspaper circulation. As described 
in Chapter III, daily newspapers and their Sunday editions both 
lost about 10 per cent of their circulation between 1929 and 
1933. Foreign language dailies and weeklies lost much more 
(28.6 and 29.3 per cent, respectively). Weekly newspapers lost 
both in number (40.4 per cent) and in circulation (36.2 per 
cent). All categories of newspapers lost circulation, and the 
number of newspapers in almost all categories decreased from 
1929 to 1933. 

Why did daily newspaper circulation fall during the depres- 
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sion years 1929 to 1933? Why did the Sunday editions lose only 
slightly more than the daily editions? Why did foreign language 
dailies and their Sunday editions lose almost three times as much, 
relatively, as the English language dailies?" 

The questions cannot be answered without facts which would 
show how many and what sorts of subscribers took no daily 
newspaper, how many took one, two, three, four, or more dur- 
ing predepression, depression, and postdepression years. One 
might then inquire what kind of subscriber discontinued how 
many newspapers and why. No such analyses of the number of 
daily and Sunday newspapers taken by typical subscribers at dif- 
ferent periods of depression have been found. The R. L. Polk 
Company of Detroit has such data in raw form for certain cities, 
but they do not show trends. 

Negroes constitute one-tenth of the population of the United 
States. It is, therefore, important to know what happened to the 
Negro press during the depression. Data on the number and 
circulation of Negro newspapers are available in the Interna- 
tional Y ear Book Number of Editor and Publisher. 

Lacking any data specifically describing changes in newspaper 
readers as such, we must turn for hypotheses to other national 


_ trends during depression that are most relevant .The first of these 


is the tendency for the metropolitan daily newspaper, and par- 
ticularly the chain newspaper, to take circulation from its rivals. 
Four functions of the newspaper which may be listed are: (1) 
to supply the news, information, and opinions which make 
community life possible in large cities; (2) to supply entertain- 
ment and recreation; (3) to facilitate the forming of public 
opinion; (4) to play an important rdle in economic organi- 
zation as an advertising medium."* It may be assumed that each 

See Young, Donald. Research Memorandum on Minority Peoples in the 
Depression, (monograph in this series) 

See unpublished manuscript of the Research Committee on Urbanism of 


the National Resources Committee, dealing with communication facilities. The 
author is indebted to Dr. Louis Wirth for access to this document. 
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of these social functions of the press has some equivalent in 
social satisfactions or demands. If so, one may hypothesize cer- 
tain effects of depression upon the relative strength of such 
demands. 

We should then guess that the depression tended to magnify 
the first two functions at the expense of the two others. If it did 
the fact would check our assumption that reading interest and 
actual reading increased as sales of printed matter declined. 
The depression certainly stimulated interest in the news during 
the early thirties by producing so much news of absorbing in- 
terest. For periods of several months’ duration the daily paper 
carried much of the excitement of war bulletins. The entertain- 
ment value also increased as more expensive diversions were 
discontinued. On the other hand, the extent to which the press 
formed public opinion probably declined, if we may judge from 
discrepancies between the politics of frankly partisan newspa- 
pers and the votes of their subscribers during the last presiden- 
tial election. As an advertising medium, we have seen (Table 
XII, p. 97) that the curve of revenue from advertising closely 
matches the segment of the business cycle studied, as drawn for 
example by Mitchell and Burns.» 

Considerable progress toward checking each of these assump- 
tions regarding changes in readers that may explain changes in 
the press since 1929, can be made by interrelation of the data 
supplied by this volume and by studies of recent changes in 
communication facilities.*° To understand changes in any one 
medium of communication one must study changes in others as 
well. The fact that receipts from advertising by the broadcast- 
ing stations fall back in the year 1933 only and in 1935 were 


* Mitchell, Wesley C. and Burns, Arthur F. Production During the American 
Business Cycle of 1927-1933. New York: National Bureau of Economic Research. 
1937 

* National Resources Committee. Op. cit. 
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far above the 1929 receipts, is one example of the need for 
cross-fertilizing the available facts. 

Magazine readers—The evidence thus far presented to show 
differences among readers of different magazines during the de- 
pression has not yet, to the best knowledge of the writer, been 
related to comparable data for later years. The research to de- 
scribe changes in magazine readers is thus suggested about as 
clearly as is now possible by problems involving the effects of 
depression on readers of newspapers and books. Books and 
newspapers together exhibit nearly all the important charac- 
teristics of the magazine, which combines many features of both. 

Book readers.—Changes in book readers should be most ap- 
parent among readers of fiction, which is read over twice as 
much as non-fiction. Table XLI is based on the two distinctions 
of most significance in describing book readers, namely, differ- 
ences in sex and differences between students and members of 
other occupations. The changes in popularity of authors like 
Buck, Dickens, Dumas, Tarkington, and Wells are largely ex- 
plained either by the filming of their novels or by the date of 
a recent best seller. Other changes during the four-year period 
cannot be explained offhand. The rank order correlations imply 
that the reading of students changed most, of women next, of 
non-students next, and of men least of all; hence women stu- 
dents doubtless varied their fiction authors most and the men 
other than students remained most loyal to their 1932 favorites. _ 
But students’ changes in preference are perhaps least likely to 
express changes in attitudes related to depression. They are 
more likely explained by current motion pictures, by academic 
assignments, and by the process of growing up. 

The research thus indicated should utilize the available facts 
to break down the non-student males into smaller groups, 
groups sufficiently small to show at least the age, schooling, 
and definite occupation of those who represent sharply differing 
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TABLE XLI 


RANK ORDER OF SELECTED FICTION AUTHORS, BY SEX AND TYPE OF BORROWER: 
BRANCH LIBRARY CIRCULATION, NEW YORK CITY, 1932, 1936 


MEN WoMEN STUDENTS Att OTHERS 
AUTHOR _—$—— a 1 | | susan ee cd 
1932® | 19365 | 19328 | 1936 1932® | 1936 | 1932® | 1936> 
Bennett?s i.e. 23 19.5 18 14.5 OA GS 18 20.5 14 
IBOJeCE Sysaie he ook: 22 19.5 23 26 25 2625 22 20 
Buckywiens) st sies ts 24 10 26 Sig ks 26.5 5 24.5 25 
Gatherseits steus 18 10 11 2 13 3 14.5 4.5 
(DICKENS Fates Oe 10 5 7 8.5 8.5 10 16 225 
IDs akyac ea ke ee 16 26 1355 A185 18 23 10.5 8.5 
Dumas tien alee 4 13 6 S25 4 7 
Farnol aa tener i 19.5 15 19.5 11 13.05 
Bier beri, sss staat ceee we 8 13 4 14.5 5 13.5 
Krance peo vier eee 17 19.5 9.5 19.5 15 23 
Galsworthy ... . 9 7 1 Roh) 3 10 
Glaszowmsnw4 clea PH 195 22 BLK 26.5 13m 
Grey adem re 6 3 5 10 3 
LewiSis at Caer 19 1 21 1 19.5 1 
Lincoln #4 eee: 11.5 19.5 8 14.5 16.5 23 
Londonya ae 1 7 9.5 2345 1 18 
Maughamysssa ene IBIS 7 13.5 8.5 12 10 
INOFTIS; Kai seat en we 26 26 19.5 19.5 230 18 
RRIchMOnd see 25 26 25 26 2SeS 26.5 
Rinehart eeeme ae 15 19.5 5 19.5 8.5 18 
Sabatinipan erence: 13 10 19.5 2ou5 16.5 4355 
Tarkington eee 5 13 2 3 2 6 
Undsetswwaacaae ak 21 19.5 16 19.5 19.3 18 
Man Dineaeni eee 20 19.5 24 19.5 2155 23 
Verner soul e ie 14 19.5 27 26 14 23 
Wells ean re 2, 4 17 14.5 6 8 
Wodehouse 3 2 12 10 7 3 
Rank rian See .60 + .09 eyes 315 Soha UP. 


® Waples, Douglas, and Others “Analysis of Circulation in Five Selected Branches of the New York 
Public Library, 1932.’’ Chicago: Graduate Library School, University of Chicago 

b Unpublished analysis of circulation in all 59 branches of the New York Public Library, by William 
A. Haygood. This analysis in January 1936 covered two weeks’ reading. 
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responses to such popular and different authors as Cather, Gals- 
worthy, Lewis, London, Rinehart, Tarkington, Wells, and 
Wodehouse. In any such study as this, where a time difference 
is involved, the student must be careful to see that the popula- 
tion samples at the two different periods are comparable. Rela- 
tion to depression conditions could also be interestingly shown 
in terms of economic differences among the New York neigh- 
borhoods which the branches represent. Appendix D shows the 
evidence supplied for the same year by the New York Market 
Analysis, compiled and copyrighted 1933 by the New York 
Herald Tribune, The News, and The New York Times. Since 
the library’s loans of these authors are so large, the relation of 
branch loans of each author to the economic facts should give 
tise to a series of definite, important, and practicable studies 
to interpret the extensive data shown roughly by the table. 
Table XLII shows the number of loans in fiction and the va- 
rious non-fiction categories for selected groups of Fordham bor- 
rowers, for the depression year 1932 and for the recovery year 
1936. Although the number of cases is too small to allow for an 
analysis of changes in types of reading matter between 1932 and 
1936, the table, nevertheless, exhibits a technique for measuring 
possible changes that may have occurred. Given several hundred 
(or preferably several thousand) books read by each type of 
person the investigator could compute, for example, the rank 
order correlations between categories of reading matter in 1932 
and 1936 for males and females by occupation. The size of the 
coefficients would be an index of the degree to which the litera- 
ture read in 1932 and 1936 was similar. The computation of 
the percentage distribution of books borrowed in 1932 and 1936 
for each type of reader would permit a more detailed analysis. 
The interpretation of any changes that might be uncovered 
between 1932 and 1936 can have significance, of course, only if 
the persons composing the sample groups in the two periods of 
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TABLE XLII 


NUMBER OF BOOKS BORROWED FOR THIRTY-EIGHT DEWEY CLASSES, BY SEX AND 
OCCUPATION OF READERS: FORDHAM BRANCH, NEW YORK 
PUBLIC LIBRARY, 1932, 1936 


NUMBER OF Books BORROWED 


MALE FEMALE 
DEWEY CLASSES PROFES- SKILLED HovseE- PROFES- SKILLED 
SIONAL TRADES WIVES SIONAL TRADES 


ee, (a ey 


19328 | 1936] 1932*| 1936] 19328] 1936>| 19322] 1936} 1932%| 1936> 


Fiction 21 47 23 16 165 42 43 40 12 


9 
Biography 2 7 9 _— 3 —_ 2 Ky —_ 1 
All (000) 1 1 _— — — — 1 1 — — 
Philosophy (100) —_ 1 — — — 1 — — — — 
Mind and body (130) = at ose — 1 — — oe —_ — 
Psychology (150) 1 = —_ —_— — — 1 — — —_ 
Ethics (170) — pe a “~ 1 —_— 1 _ — —_ 
All other (100) 1 5 —}/—]—)— | —] ) a = 
Religion (200) oo 2 oa “ 1 — — — — — 
Economics (330) |} — 3 — 1 1 1 2 1 — 1 
Law (340) | — 1 1 — 1 _- — -- — 
Associations (360) oe — — 1 — _— = a — 
Education (370) 2 — a Z i 1 2 — — 
Customs (390) ae ad =e ae — 1 a —_ -—— _ 
All other (300) 2 5 1 1 3 — 1 — — _ 
Philology (400) —_ —_ — _ — 1 1 —- — — 
Science (500) 1 3 — —_ 1 — _— 1 — _ 
Mathematics (510) os a —- — 1 —_ — 1 -— — 
Chemistry (540) 1 — 1 _ — — — ~ 
Biology (570) — — — — 2 — — — — — 
All other (S00) air rao 2 — — — — 1 — — 
Medicine (610) = 4 — —_ — _ — ae _- —_ 
Engineering (620) |. — 1 2 1 1 — — — _ —_— 
Communication (650) 1 — 2 — 2 — _— — os — 
Chem. tech. (660) | — — 1 — a -~ — — - 
All other (600) 1 1 — — — — — os -- 
Drawing (700) 1 — 1 — me — — —_ 1 —_ 
Music (780) {7 1 _ — _ _ 1 — — — 
Amusements (790) | — 1 — — 1 1 1 3 _ a 
All other (700) 4 3 1 1 1 — — 1 -- — 
Literature (800) | — 1 2 — 3 — 5 1 i! — 
Am. Literature (810) 1 6 3 —_ 5 3 — 2 —- — 
Eng. Literature (820) 1 1 2 —_ 3 1 2 5 —_ 
All other (800) | — 3 —_ 1 — 1 1 3 _ 
Travel (910) 4 — 4 — 6 — 3 1 _ —_ 
History, modern 
European (940) 2 6 1 1 1 — 1 3 — — 
History, North 
American (970) — 1 — — — 2 ~~ 1 — — 
All other (900) 2 — 2 1 — 1 — a —_ —_— 


Number books 48 109 58 24 207 57 67 70 15 11 
® Waples, Douglas, and Others “Analysis of Circulation in Five Selected Branches of the New York 
Public Library, 1932.’? Chicago: Graduate Library School, University of Chicago 
b Unpublished analysis of circulation in all 59 branches of the New York Public Library, by William 
A. Haygood. This analysis in January 1936 covered two weeks’ reading. 
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time are similar. If the reading population has changed signifi- 
cantly in its social characteristics between the two periods the 
results will be invalidated. If it is too late to obtain the desired 
data for a recent depression year such a study could still be made 
for the recovery period. 

As a final exhibit, largely to illustrate a desirable type of re- 
search, we may notice Table XLIII, presenting changes in the 


TABLE XLIII 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLIC USE OF REFERENCE DEPARTMENT, BY 
TYPE OF BOOK WITHDRAWN BY PURPOSE FOR WHICH INTENDED: 
NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY, 1934, 1936 


PuRPOSE FOR WHicH INTENDED 


Type oF Book INTELLECTUAL VOCATIONAL RECREATIONAL TOTAL 


ALEC Carai ar oil is 6's! 40. 


0.3 54.6 32.6 x} | yy ea | 6.3 100 100 
Economics ..... 48.3 49.4 32.1 43.1 19.5 15S 100 100 
DOIENCO Nil a s:, 's 37.5 48.0 50.0 44.7 12.5 7.3 100 100 
Chemistry ss 7.) 4’. 28.9 39.5 65.8 55.5 5.3 5.0 100 100 
Technology. :.. . 44,5 49.2 38.1 44.8 17.4 6.0 100 100 
Patenigge tars (fs |. 21:5 28.2 78.5 1238 Oe - 100 100 
Periodicala is. sis... t. 29.3 43.0 40.9 31.7 29.8 25.3 100 100 


® Unpublished analysis of circulation in all 59 branches of the New York Public Library, by William 
A. Haygood. This analysis in January 1936 covered two weeks’ reading. 


proportion of reading, from the reference division of the New 
York Public Library, on each of the subjects shown which the 
readers designated as “for business reasons,” “to answer a ques- 
tion,” and ‘for entertainment’ respectively. Since the readers 
are with very few exceptions mature persons who consult the 
central branch of the library for serious purposes, the responses 
have a high degree of credibility. 

We may note a general decrease from 1934 to 1936 in voca- 
tional reading in general science, chemistry, patents, and scienti- 
fic periodicals. Art and economics increased. Recreational read- 
ing in reference books declined the most in art, economics, and 
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technology. Changes in the “intellectual” column uniformly 
show an increase. 

The readers here represented are perhaps the best sample 
obtainable of urban residents who take reading seriously. Fur- 
ther analysis of reading changes in such groups by individual 
students would be desirable and practicable. 


Chapter VI 


Overview and Summary 


HE preceding pages will be recognized for what they are— 
an effort to discuss certain broad questions of theory on 
the strength of evidence regarding questions of fact. Collection 
of the evidence available was mainly financed, and therefore 
inspired, by institutions and foundations concerned with pat- 
ticular administrative problems—problems confronting librari- 
ans, publishers, “educators of adults,” advertisers, students of 
public opinion, teacher-training schools, colleges, high schools, 
and many others. Had the data been assembled with sociological 
generalizations as the desired product, the results would doubt- 
less have a richer theoretical value than has been extracted from 
the somewhat accidental by-products of the original research. 
Yet this somewhat overstates the limitations of the data. The 
present objective, as defined by the directing committee, is less 
to attempt the impossible task of producing all the answers, than 
the far more fruitful one of clarifying issues, suggesting sources 
and procedures, and stimulating students at large to advance be- 
yond previous findings. Hence the pure optimist might even re- 
joice that the evidence is so spotty. Big gaps are easier to see 
and usually more exciting to fill than small ones. The wide va- 
riety of small samples of evidence should help to show what 
kinds of evidence best apply to whatever major problems the 
student prefers to attack. 
Despite their many serious omissions, what the last three 
chapters most need is a synthesis—an overview which transcends 
artificial distinctions among publications, distributors, and 
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readers, and states as plainly as possible what we can learn from 
reading, about the great depression of the early 1930's. To make 
such a synthesis, the reader should detach himself from the data 
about as far as the generalities of Chapter I. Proper distribution 
of emphasis is easier in retrospect than during the piecemeal 
discussion of the social problems involved in the production, 
distribution, and consumption of print. 


SOCIAL IMPLICATIONS OF READING BEHAVIOR 


Basic to the entire discussion is the question whether analy- 
sis of reading behavior promises enough important contribu- 
tions to social theory to claim the serious attention of social 
scientists. To provoke as much research as possible, the argu- 
ment has bolstered the affirmative. 

The affirmative position might be supported by several vol- 
umes, devoted respectively to: bibliography; the history of liter- 
ary criticism; the history of books in education; the importance 
of literary culture to the élite of each age; sociology’s depend- 
ence upon social distinctions, patterns, processes, and values as 
recorded in print; and contemporary evidence to show the réle 
of print among the many factors which initiate, direct, and re- 
cord social processes. 

The facts which show who reads what at any given time and 
place, go far to depict culture patterns to which all social scien- 
tists must pay attention, namely, a pattern arranging the various 
elements of society according to their intellectual interdepend- 
ence. The pattern appears in the facts which show how far each 
social group seeks to improve its status by reading, that is, by 
learning the wisdom of rival groups who have recorded their 
wisdom in print. In short, reading has an ancient and honorable 
reputation almost as distinguished as that of literary culture it- 
self, the source of most scholarship. As such, its implications 
must appear among the sources of a genuine social science. 

On the other hand, the contributions, to date, by students of 
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reading per se to the social sciences come far short of expecta- 
tions. The wide discrepancy between what social science wants 
to know and what students of community reading have discov- 
ered, has many explanations. One reason is the inverse relation 
between the social groups of most interest to social science and 
the groups who do the most reading. The heavy readers in mod- 
ern society are those with little else to do—students, teachers, 
some housewives, editors, writers, and a few persons of leisure. 
As against the population at large, such groups may not amount 
to much. 

Another reason is the frequently mentioned fact that group 
differences in the amount and character of reading today reflect 
differences in the production and distribution of print more 
clearly than they reflect differences among readers. Hence ques- 
tions raised by social science regarding differences among people 
do not appear in reading records until the differences produced 
by the commercial zeal of publishers and distributors are de- 
fined and subtracted. 

Other reasons for the social scientist’s present indifference to 
the changing patterns of popular reading have been noticed 
throughout the text and are implicit in Chapter IJ. In the ag- 
_ gregate, they suggest that social scientists will follow the leads 
indicated by the data to the extent that those best qualified to 
show the leads, namely, publishers, librarians, and others con- 
cerned with who-reads-what, will demonstrate their importance 
by conducting the prerequisite research. 

The field of reading today is in the stage of observation and 
description, a stage which normally precedes the identification 
and correlation of variable elements and the formulation of 
scientific theory regarding their relationships. The preliminary 
stage of observation will not be passed until students have ex- 
tended the scope of their observations to include all readers, all 
publications, and all means of distribution in their studies of 
each variable factor. Depression (implying reduced sales of pub- 
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lications) is one factor. To observe particular readers, particu- 
lar publications, and particular distributors with this one factor 
in mind (much though such observations contribute to the de- 
velopment of technique) will not produce a social theory which 
embraces the many important factors involved. There is conse- 
quently an urgent need to recruit collectors, analysts, and syn- 
thesizers of the obtainable facts. 


Major Sources 


One might expect some sociological studies of the depression 
as such, because of its far reaching influences, to help students 
of reading more than students of reading have helped social 
science. At least five reports have rendered such help. Each 
should be searched before attempting studies of independent 
problems related to the topics. Two, prepared by the Research 
Committee on Urbanism of The National Resources Com- 
mittee, are in manuscript form. These manuscripts are concerned 
with recreation and communication in the urban community.’ 
The third is Rural Social Trends During the Depression, by 
Edmund deS. Brunner and Irving Lorge.? It is important be- 
cause of our conspicuous neglect of data concerning reading 
behavior in rural areas as such. Another manuscript pending 
publication which should also be searched is closer to the field 
of reading, viz., Louis R. Wilson, The Geography of Reading 
Facilities in the United States.® The fifth is Middletown in Tran- 
sitton.* 

Other sources of quantitative information on aspects of social 
life during depression are perhaps no less useful to students of 


* The author is indebted to Dr. Louis Wirth for access to these manuscripts. 

* New York: Columbia University Press. 1937 

* Especially valuable for data.on school libraries, which were insufficiently 
treated in Chapter IV. Publication pending. University of Chicago Press 

* Lynd, Robert S. and Helen M. Middletown in Transition. New York: Har- 
court Brace & Co. 1937 
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reading, and will be found in the other monographs in the 
series on the social aspects of the depression. The reason for 
stressing the five sources just cited is that they enable any in- 
terested student to extend and enrich the interpretations sup- 
plied in this text, by relating one or more tendencies in read- 
ing behavior to other tendencies in the same direction. What, 
for example, does the relation between the annual sales of 
playing cards and sales of cheap magazines suggest as to the 
effect of depression upon domestic recreation?®? How far do 
annual changes in the relation of library circulation to the 
patronage of other forms of public recreation (museums, art 
galleries, zoos, taverns, parks, etc.) explain the social implica- 
tions of library patronage? U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion Studebaker reports that of 350 public forums existing in 
1936 with audiences estimated at over half a million people, 
over two-thirds have been organized since 1929. Did attendance 
at forums affect library circulation? If so, how much and in 
what directions? What had the development of roads by WPA 
funds to do with changes in the cultural status (including read- 
ing behavior) of the rural areas affected by the new roads? 
Similar questions should be raised concerning the relation of 
reading to each type of recreation and each type of communica- 
tion, as they prospered during depression: railroads, postal 
service, telephones, radio, movies, and many more. 

Such relationships can be traced to the limits of the student’s 
ingenuity. They can be explored to the extent of the evidence 
in the sources mentioned and in others the student can discover 
for himself. The more fully the implications and relationships 
in the present data are interpreted, the more useful they become, 
and the more one is encouraged to supply further facts that are 
hard to secure. 


®See also Steiner, Jesse F. Research Memorandum on Recreation in the De- 
pression, (monograph in this series) 
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A conspicuous weakness of the preceding chapters is that they 
have virtually ignored data concerning differences and changes 
in the economic fortunes of different population and industrial 
groups before and since 1929. In general, the discussion has 
postulated ¢he depression curve, represented, probably as well 
as by any other single index, by the volume of newspaper adver- 
tising shown in Table XII. The fact is, of course, that the de- 
pression is a mere abstraction, at best combining the midpoints 
of the annual curves for the many industries and social groups 
that were differently affected. There were naturally many de- 
pressions of different groups at different times and in different 
degrees. We should consider the reading behavior of each group 
in terms of its own depression curve. We did not do so because 
the income facts available do not concern the population groups 
who do the larger amounts and hence distinguishable kinds of 
reading, nor do they describe occupational groups in terms of 
traits, like sex and education, which differentiate reading be- 
havior among members of the same occupation. Data on un- 
employment are of small use unless we know what the unem- 
ployed in each occupation actually read—or stopped reading. 

It may be too late to make studies of reading that would con- 
tain adequate controls on employment and unemployment and 
on economic status in general during the depression. It may be 
possible however, and it would be distinctly worth trying, to 
study reading during the recovery period under such control 
conditions. Furthermore, it may also be possible to relate quanti- 
tative data such as have been reported in this volume, built up 
into longer series, to the various economic indexes which are 
available. There is room for exercising an ingenuity that may 
be amply rewarded. 


Publication and Reading 


We have seen (Table X, p. 84) that the printing of books, 
pamphlets, magazines, Sunday and daily newspapers declined 
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from 1929 to 1933 in this order. Production fell at a rate more or 
less proportional to the price of each type of publication, imply- 
ing a close relation between production and sales, in depression 
as also in better times. Since depression increases the dangers of 
producing more than the market can immediately absorb, it 
should tend to hold production closer to actual sales. In 1932 
several million copies of books in “‘sheets’”’ were idle in the ware- 
houses of New York publishers who took too much for granted. 

Assuming that the curves of production and sales are much 
alike, three types of relation between production (or sales) and 
amount of reading during depression are theoretically possible, 
namely, a positive relation, a negative relation, or no relation. 
Each of these might be treated as an hypothesis. 

A close positive relation implies that readers normally buy 
so much of what they read that inability to buy means a large 
decrease in the number of different publications read. It might 
also imply a decrease in the total amount of reading done, 
though restriction to fewer publications is usually offset by more 
reading in each one. From the evidence presented it seems safe 
to reject this hypothesis on three grounds. First, there is the 
indication afforded by public library circulation (and to a less 
extent by the rental library data) that the same economic condi- 
tions which reduced the sales of printed matter also increased 
the general desire to read.° Second, it is easier to assume that 
the cheaper diversions like reading were preferred to the more 
expensive, than to assume the contrary. If so, one would expect 
attendance at picture theaters, sporting events, and other amuse- 
ments to have declined more rapidly than the sales of the 
cheaper publications. Attendance at movies certainly did. The 
figures in millions are for 1930, 117; for 1933, 60; and 
for 1935, 80. The annual changes in patronage of other amuse- 
ments (especially the radio)’ can be so related as to sug- 


® See Table XVI, p. 104 
7 From unpublished manuscript on communication. National Resources Com- 


mittee. Op. cit. 
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gest changes in the relative popularity of reading, which would 
serve to check the assumption of a marked increase from 1930 
to 1933. Third, we know that most reading is normally done 
by persons of most education and (or) income—persons whose 
ability to buy at least the newspapers and magazines they wanted 
was least affected by depression and who (lacking evidence to 
the contrary) can be assumed to have wanted to read rather 
more than less. 

The three indications, and many more suggested in other 
chapters, deny a close positive relation between the production 
and consumption (or reading) of print during early depression. 
Does it then follow that the relation is consistently negative, 
i.e., that reading varies inversely with production? This also 
seems unlikely for reasons given. To argue that the less we 
buy the more we read, one must show a positive relation between 
reading interest and poverty as such. Studies to this end, as in 
Marienthal, Austria,* have shown the opposite tendency, the 
tendency for continued poverty to kill reading interest. During 
long continued depression, when sales reach the minimum, it 
seems that readers become too apathetic to read old publications 
borrowed from friends or other free sources. 

Thus, the available evidence indicates neither a close positive 
nor close negative relationship between publication and read- 
ing. It is conceivable, however, that such relationships may 
exist to a degree that defy detection through available sources 
and techniques. To explain what this relationship actually is, 
one must identify as many as possible of the existing conditions 
tending to increase publication, to decrease publication, to stimu- 
late reading, and to inhibit reading. Furthermore, it is important 
and often necessary to identify such conditions separately for 
each major type of publication and for each socio-economic 
group of readers. From the data supplied in the last chapter, 
the same environmental conditions (e.g., the 1932 campaign) 


* Lazarsfeld. Op. cit. (See note 4, p. 94) 
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seem to have increased certain types of publication, decreased 
others, stimulated some groups to read books on the social issues 
involved, and encouraged other groups to read on very different 
subjects. 

To examine the hypotheses in terms of particular publications 
and groups will not merely enrich the interpretation of the 
available data on reading. It should also greatly economize the 
conduct of future reading studies. The economy will result from 
defining tendencies among readers, which are very difficult and 
expensive to record, in terms of tendencies in publication already 
recorded in official documents. 


Distribution and Reading 


The effects of depression upon the distributing agencies are 
plainer than the depression’s effects upon readers. The latter 
cannot be described without trustworthy samples of reading 
behavior in predepression, depression, and recovery periods. 
Ideally such data should permit the isolation of depression devi- 
ations from the long time trends. A cross-section of the last two 
chapters suggests that the tax supported distributors—school 
and public libraries—made heavy gains at the expense of the 
commercial distributors, until well into 1934. Important differ- 
ences between the publications carried by the free as against 
the commercial agencies should thus help to explain changes 
in the reading of those who changed from one to the other in 
early depression. 

To the extent that any distinguishable group of readers turned 
abruptly from the commercial agencies to the public library, the 
turn probably changed the amount and almost certainly changed 
the character of their reading. For such readers dependent upon 
the public library, the amount of magazine reading probably de- 
clined and the quality probably improved, since our samples 
show that libraries supply relatively few but the better sort of 
magazine. The amount of book reading probably increased for 
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some groups and decreased for others. Those whose book read- 
ing decreased were doubtless discouraged by having to wait for 
new books and by the several other inconveniences of library 
borrowing.® The character of their book reading probably 
changed from recent to older titles, from popular to less popu- 
lar titles, and from the mote trivial to the more serious reading. 
Insufficiency of trivial books in public libraries perhaps best ex- 
plains the sharp rise of the rental libraries in early depression. 

Similar hypotheses apply to the commercial agencies. As a 
group they were probably not much affected by reduced publi- 
cation. Each could buy far more than it could sell. But their 
sales declined at different rates, depending upon the economic 
status of their clienteles and the average price of their wares. 
Those who suffered least sold the cheaper books and magazines 
to relatively prosperous customers. Those who suffered most 
were the agencies catering to middle class intellectuals who for- 
merly bought important new books. 

We have no clear evidence to show how reading was affected 
by changes in the commercial agencies. We know that many 
agencies were affected, and often disastrously so, by changes in 
what readers were willing to pay for what they wanted to read. 
But not even the somewhat spectacular multiplication of rental 
library units has yet been shown to have increased the net con- 
sumption of rental library books. 


Technical Problems 


There are several technical problems to be solved before the 
important hypotheses regarding social aspects of reading can be 
properly examined. Most are problems in sampling. 

The first is to determine what categories of books, magazines, 
and newspapers most accurately reflect changes in the production 
of all publications of each type. Until we have statistical justi- 


*See Waples, Douglas. “Community Studies in Reading. I. Reading in the 
Lower East Side.” Library Quarterly. 3:1-20. January 1933 
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fication for the selection of certain categories to yield an index 
of production as such, the great variety of publications will dis- 
courage students from relating changes in production to changes 
in other factors of reading behavior. A valid index of production 
will reflect changes in content or quality no less than changes 
in quantity. 

The second is to determine zz which categories the publica- 
tions purchased by each of the typical distributing agencies best 
reflect changes in the number and character of the publications 
they actually distribute. The problem may be insoluble for cer- 
tain agencies, like scholarly libraries, whose purchases need have 
no direct reference to their probable rates of circulation. 
Also the problem is meaningless as applied to borrowing from 
personal friends. But for some agencies, like book stores, rental 
libraries, and magazine shops, an index of distribution derived 
from purchase records in selected categories of the faster moving 
publications, instead of from the present inadequate and often 
inaccessible sales or circulation records, would greatly facilitate 
reseatch. The interrelation of the indexes for the several agen- 
cies of a community should supply the first comprehensive pic- 
ture of the distributing network, as affected by production at 
one end and by readers’ consumption at the other. 

A third problem is to identify the population groups that best 
sample the adult reading population. Such groups will be found 
among those who have completed high school, who are engaged 
in occupations which stimulate reading but do not require it, 
whose incomes are probably above three thousand dollars, and 
who range in age from twenty-five to forty-five years. That much 
is fairly clear. But we do not know that each of these traits is 
needed to identify the modal reader of general publications, nor 
how to use available social statistics to distinguish groups ac- 
cording to the traits which are known to differentiate the amount 
and character of reading. School and college students should 
probably be excluded from the sample. They read so much and 
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so uniformly that variations in their reading are perhaps not im- 
portant enough to justify the considerable labor of analysis 
when the purpose is to describe social changes as such. 

A fourth problem is to specify the aspects of publication, dis- 
tribution, and reading which respond most directly to economic 
and other social changes. Several such aspects have been noted 
in the present sketch. But to know which are most prophetic of 
social change from among those best covered by the sources, 
would add much to the value of our present interpretations 
and would greatly reduce the expense and labor of making them. 
To know what reading factors best signify social change should 
be enough to precipitate studies to determine their complicated 
interrelationships. 


Changes in the Social Uses of Reading 


To know what social purposes are served by print and how 
such purposes are affected by depression, is another way of 
stating the major problem of this entire book. The distinguish- 
able motives for reading, and the corresponding uses for read- 
ing, differ but slightly from those of conversation, or of other 
behavior that reveals the specific and intimate relations of an 
individual to his changing social environment. Moreover, if the 
reiteration be pardoned, the same reading behavior which serves 
to describe social relations serves also to change them. Reading, 
for some social groups, is both a means of social analysis and a 
means of changing the conditions analyzed. 

To anticipate the analyses required to relate social changes 
and reading changes, we must resort once more to hypotheses. 
The frame of reference will be the different uses of print as 
made by readers of all sorts. There is, of course, some relation 
between the writer's purpose, which makes the publication what 
it is, and the reader’s purpose in reading it. But the uses to 
which the more widely read publications are put by different 
readers are so varied that differences among readers’ purposes 
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are more useful than writers’ purposes in hypothesizing the so- 
cial uses of print. Five such uses may be noted. 

1. To follow the news.—The term “news” is so ambiguous 
that it scarcely serves to indicate a reading motive.*° News about 
what? must be answered before changes in the degree of readers’ 
curiosity about current events become meaningful. One may, 
however, compare the reading of publications rich in news value 
(say news magazines) with reading in other publications, and 
contrast the ratios for periods of social emergency with those 
for other periods. One would expect the news interest to increase 
with the state of public anxiety and to decline when the public 
has become used to the changed conditions or when the emer- 
gency has passed. The student would naturally compare the at- 
tention to various other sources of news (radio, lectures, news 
reels, etc.) with the reading of news publications. The relation 
is probably positive and close, though reading may prove too 
slow a news vehicle to compete with some of the other sources 
when excitement runs high. 

Somewhat akin is the problem of analyzing reading on cur- 
rent events in order to describe or to forecast public opinion. 
As a comprehensive bibliography will testify,** this problem has 
been studied, heretofore, largely in terms of the press. Compari- 
sons between the 1936 election returns and the political com- 
plexions of the local papers will show that Republican papers 
almost monopolized many states which voted Democratic. It 
would seem mote efficient to predict public opinion not only 
from the press but from reading in other publications as well, 
publications which are easier to rank on any scale of political 


* For a convincing account of the confusion between the “human interest story” 
and the news as such, see Hughes, Helen MacGill. “The Lindbergh Case.” 
American Journal of Sociology. 42:32-54. No. 1. July 1936 

1 Tasswell, Harold D., Casey, Ralph D., and Smith, Bruce Lannes. Propaganda 
and Promotional Activities. An annotated bibliography, prepared under the direc- 
tion of the Advisory Committee on Pressure Groups and Propaganda. Social 
Science Research Council. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press. 1935 
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prejudice because they make less effort to conceal their partisan- 
ship in the selection and presentation of pre-election news—e.g., 
Wall Street Journal, New Republic, New Masses. By selecting 
the states which analyses of returns since 1900 have shown to 
have voted most consistently with the nation as a whole from 
election to election, one might sample shifts in the reading of 
definitely party organs for different population groups from 
now on, and check the forecast by the 1940 returns. 

2. To find evidence—vTable XLIII showed changes during 
depression among the readers who seek information as such. 
A more interesting question, which we lack the facts to answer, 
is How did the depression affect fact finding as against the other 
uses of print? A good guess might be that fact finding or refer- 
ence reading is a characteristic interest of people who, by tem- 
perament, training, and occupation, are disposed to seek facts in 
good times and bad; also that such readers read factual if not 
scientific publications much more than they read anything else. 

But this begs the sociological question of most importance, 
namely, how did depression affect popular interest in the truth 
about current issues, as against interpretations colored to match 
the desires of important groups? To answer the latter question 
in terms of reading behavior the student should work upon 
widely read publications containing both articles of a factual 
sort and emotional interpretations of the same or similar facts. 
The Saturday Evening Post, for example, is read by millions. 
It combines articles on foreign policy with stories of foreign 
wars. How many and what sort of people read the stories only? 
How many read only the articles? How many read both? 

If we had the answers to such questions if not for a longer 
period, then as of 1929, 1933, and 1936 (which unfortunately 
we do not have), we could make a better guess than is now 
possible. The guess is that the story readers normally outnumber 
the article readers not less than two to one; that this ratio in- 
creased from 1929 to 1933 and decreased from 1933 to 1936. 
The guess might yet be checked by interviewing readers of 
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the Post, or other comparable miscellany, to learn what they 
say about their changing predilections for stories as against ar- 
ticles since 1929. 

3. To experience thrills —Thrills can be found in all sorts 
of print, from the penny thriller to the work of art. But most 
thrill seekers want their sensations raw. The tabloid press, the 
pulp magazines, the bloodthirsty adventure story, and the erotic 
novel are the best vehicles for thrills delivered wholesale. 

How far and in what direction the predepression interest in 
such literature was changed by depression, we do not know. 
It is probable that the interest increased. Steady consumers of 
“Westerns” today have been found largely among men of all 
ages with less than high school education. Their mental maturity 
is about that of a normal ten year old boy, who has not yet devel- 
oped an interest in sex. Steady consumers of pornographic prints 
are but slightly more advanced. Both groups predominate among 
those who suffered most during depression. 

It would be a simple matter to plot the net paid circulation 
of the more frankly pornographic magazines since 1929, for 
comparison with the circulation curve of other magazines at the 
same price level. It would not be surprising if pornography sold 
better until 1934, and if the increase in readers were proportion- 
ately larger than the increase in sales. For readers of the sort 
suggested, pornography might compensate the probably severe 
sex frustrations resulting from depression,” and stories of wild 
adventure might similarly compensate the dreariness of daily 
living. 

But the circulation comparisons may easily exaggerate the 
search for thrills as against other uses of print during the de- 
pression. They should be interpreted with due regard to such 
changes in the availability of thrillers as the distributing agen- 
cies may have made when the sales of other magazines fell off. 

4. To improve vocational competence.—From the testimony 


2 Cf Stouffer, Samuel A. and Lazarsfeld, Paul F. Research Memorandum on 
the Family in the Depression. (monograph in this series), Chapter VI 
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of public librarians, the sales of “success” magazines, the incen- 
tives supplied by federal efforts to educate unemployed adults, 
and many other indications, it is safe to say that much reading 
during the early depression was prompted by vocational motives. 
The sudden increase in the leisure of many men and fewer 
women, between the ages of twenty-five and forty-five, afforded 
a long sought opportunity to repair their educational deficiencies, 
especially along vocational lines, in the hope of increasing their 
incomes. The testimony also indicates, as one might suppose, 
that the urge toward vocational reading was strongest among 
the underprivileged, who doubtless expected more help from 
books than they actually found in them; hence the somewhat 
abrupt decline in the vocational reading of non-student groups 
after 1933. The data most needed to check this hypothesis are 
pethaps those supplied by analyses of public library loans in 
postdepression years for comparison with the relevant data 
supplied in Chapter V. 

5. To defend class interests —A general depression, as severe 
as ours, inevitably threatens the security of all classes, and dif- 
ferent social groups react to the threat in different ways. In so 
far as such reactions are discernible in reading behavior, they 
apparently took three forms, each of which suggests a some- 
what different field of research. 

The three modes of reading may be distinguished by differ- 
ences in the clarity with which existing conditions were viewed. 
For short, they may be labelled “uncritical,” “partisan,” and 
“highly critical.” Such oversimplification is probably justified if 
we recognize that different groups of readers passed from one 
to another of these modes at different times and in a different 
sequence. If one had the temerity to guess the trend for the 
country as a whole, he would probably guess that it followed 
the order stated, from an uncritical stage, through a series of 
ineffective political and economic nostrums, to a more realistic 
view of the conditions essential to greater security. 
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The uncritical phase is best exemplified by “the prosperity 
around the corner’’ period from 1929 to 1932. The press per- 
sistently poured soothing syrup over the disturbing facts and 
more disturbing tendencies. It played up the calming voice of 
Mr. Roosevelt in his first presidential broadcast, and thereafter, 
until the NRA controversies began, a variety of publications 
proclaimed that all was increasingly well in the land and we 
needed merely to wait. After the 1936 election the phase was 
resumed and featured an easy nationalism as the prevailing po- 
litical expression; the radio, press, and movies conspiring to fix 
public attention on interesting trivialities. At least, these are 
speculations which can be checked. The files of the press are 
always available. It would be useful to carry out the analytic 
description of changes in the content of the daily press, as recom- 
mended in Chapter III. We have shown that, for the less edu- 
cated groups, the press during early depression tended to crowd 
out more expensive publications. A description of the changes 
in the character of social criticism supplied by the press would 
at least refine the crude hypotheses and might show how threats 
to the security of certain economic groups were softened by 
newspaper reading. 

The second mode of reading is more safely attributed to de- 
pression than the first. It represents the allegiance of millions 
of persons to various messiahs—whether the Huey Longs, 
Coughlins, or Townsends of radio fame or the several prophets 
of a new political and economic order who confined their pres- 
entations to print. The depression doubtless encouraged such 
loyalties among persons seeking a formula by which to solve 
their economic perplexities. As reflected in reading, the various 
loyalties can be found in the increased consumption of party 
organs of all sorts—but more especially of publications by the 
small and more radical parties. 

To estimate the extent of resistance to depression by means 
of organizations and formulas, one might profitably investigate 
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annual changes in the reading of “panacea’’ journals and books, 
by readers representing different levels of income and schooling. 
The sales and circulation figures for the journals and books re- 
spectively can be obtained from the sources given, but there is 
no easy means of identifying their readers beyond the com- 
munity studies described in the last chapter. The data available 
from such studies should show who read radical and panacea 
publications clearly enough for comparison with similar post- 
depression records. 

The third or critical mode of resisting threats to security is 
more largely confined to readers of college education and middle 
age. Such readers we may assume to have done their duty by 
the annual crop of popular non-fiction and to have found it 
steadily less convincing as the depression wore on. From his 
close observation of changes in depression attitudes, Professor 
Robert S. Lynd generalizes the effects of depression upon such 
readers as “increasing distrust of the expert.’ To investigate 
the changing status of such types as the professional economist, 
the banker, the newspaper proprietor, the college professor, the 
prohibition agent, and members of the national congress might — 
be to learn that each one lost appreciably in popular esteem. 
Enough authorities in many fields generalized beyond their wis- 
dom and were accordingly discredited to induce deep skepticism 
among critical readers. The facts to estimate the growth of the 
skepticism may consist in postdepression records to show the 
virtual absence of such reading, as compared with 1933 and 
1929. Today such readers are probably more disposed to read 
books of genuine artistic and scholarly excellence than argu- 
ments defending particular programs like technocracy. 


A Sociology of Reading 


To conclude the overview of problems, one may suppose that 
a sociology of reading will develop in so far as we learn who 
reads what and why, over consecutive periods of time. The sup- 
position rests on two assumptions: that what people read can 
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be used to describe their attitudes, and that the people whose 
attitudes are of most interest to sociology in the study of public 
opinion actually read enough to reveal their attitudes. 

On the strength of such assumptions, the development of the 
field involves three major tasks: (1) to determine the most 
significant facts concerning the reading of any population group, 
i.e., facts that best describe their total reading behavior and 
which also bear most directly upon important hypotheses of so- 
cial science; (2) to devise valid indexes of the facts that reflect 
central tendencies, indexes which will enable social scientists 
to apply reading data to their own problems; (3) to ar- 
range for the continuous recording of such facts for adequate 
samples of the reading population in relation to social changes 
in the population at large. 

The mere suggestion of cooperative studies in the field of 
reading is enough to inflame the student’s imagination. He pic- 
tures first a common interest among several departments suffh- 
cient to produce conclusive data upon the more fundamental 
of the theoretical problems of reading in its social aspects. But 
his dreams do not stop there. They go forward to an institute 
(which should be spelled in capitals) wherein the social aspects 
of all the present arts of communication—print, radio, motion 
pictures, museum exhibits, public forums, and others—might 
be examined in terms of their complicated interrelationships. 

The political and social importance of print, radio, and motion 
picture (with sound television in the offing) has already reduced 
each to a highly specialized science. Each science is occult, to 
the student of social forces. What society (and therefore soci- 
ology) needs is a fair overview, a body of evidence that will 
indicate the peculiar efficiences and deficiences of each art for the 
popular dissemination of different sorts of ideas. It is possible, 
though unlikely, that any one group in our national society 
contains both the imagination and the resources to create such 
an institute. 
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APPENDIX A 


DISTRIBUTING AGENCIES IN ST. Louls, 1934 
(Supplement to Chapter IV) 


The following tables show what publications were supplied 
by each agency to different groups of readers in St. Louis. The 
data apply to residential districts receiving unusually good ser- 
vice from the public library, and well above the South Chicago 
sample (Chapter IV) in education and in wealth. The two com- 
munities in combination thus offer a better picture of depression 
conditions than either one alone. 

Table 1A of this appendix shows the percentage of maga- 
zines and books supplied by the public library to each sex, to 
each of four age groups, and to three educational groups, and 
Table 1B shows similar data for six occupational groups. Where- 
ever the data permit similar percentage distributions are pre- 
sented for the other sources, namely, friends, Table 2; drug 
stores, Table 3; newsstands, Table 4; and subscriptions, Table 5. 
Table 6 presents a summary picture of the sources of magazines 
and books for each sex, age, and occupational group. The data 
are based on an unpublished study of 3,543 persons from resi- 
dential districts in St. Louis, in the fall of 1934. 
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TABLE 1A 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SELECTED CATEGORIES OF BOOKS AND MAGA- 
ZINES BORROWED FROM PUBLIC LIBRARIES, BY SEX, AGE, AND EDUCATION 
OF BORROWERS: ST. LOUIS, 1934 


SEX AGE EDUCATION 
SELECTED CATEGORIES Fr- 45 AND Cor- 
MALE PACE 10-19 | 20-29 | 30-44 OvER 0-8 | H. S. LEGE 
Magazines 
Detective and adventure . .| 2.0 1.6 — oa _ oo — — — 
Weekly news 2... 4): | — 5 PA cl 54 | 1.4 9 175 1: feieea 
Movie andradio ..... ne, 6 6] — 7) — a 6 Nien 
Se weeklies so 01 cua eeu 2.3 a | 2.3 1.2; — 4 1.0}; 1.7 4 
Monthly storyauseny tee ae Sew! 2.8 2208 lee salma 4: See 7.5 25 1.4 
Religiouse io pom sul cue metre — — — _— _— —_ — —_— = 
Parents’, women’s,home . .| 1.4 oil 1.9 Sith Da 525 8.5 2.6 Sao 
All Othersinysacive enue cute aim: 22.8 ROR WLS 4s hal 2a Re i R68) 6.0) | StSc5e i226 
Total magazines ../5) 4/20 31.97} 1824 ||. 27514.) 23.1.) 15.0°)°25 60 |i 2aeSeie2 Aone ZnO 
Books 
Good: fiction marmrne a ee 13.8] 21.8 || 17.1] 18.8 ].22.8.) 17.9) ages ee eee 
Other fiction ira eee 25.0 | 40.1.1} 37.7, |, 32.4 | 31.6 | 25.5 || 3720) (uote aera 
Juvenile: 29a or year Seal 1.9 4.2 8 Bul. 4 oa 3.3 4 
Psy. cholog yapam aman eeeane Zak Soul m5 2a 5.4 ioe 4.0 138 ee Sas 
Biography, travel ..... Bat 4.0 3.9 4.7 4.8 6.0 320 4.2 Oud 
Soclaliproblems aaememraneine 2.9 1.0 Lod 1.9 4.4 A 15, 1.6 2.5 
Literature owen eee 122 DP 1.9 ee 2.4 13 aby 127 2.8 
JAll'others 0c \ei ea ee 14.8 thee 6259 | 14580 e1220 ee Lay 12.0 PAG PYAL 
otalibooks seein 68.1] 81.6 | 72.9 | 76.9 | 85.0 | 74.4) 1/7505) e75e4ds eo rO 
Ota ey. ye tee ee 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Number of magazines . .. .| 209 170 215 59 41 57 46 274 54 
Number of books) 23.) 2) 32 444 758 566 A798 | 247 161 149 824 | 212 
Number of publications .. .| 653%) 928|| 781 238 288 218 195 11,098 266 


* Includes publications read by persons of unknown age, education, and occupation not reported 
separately 
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TABLE 1B 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SELECTED CATEGORIES OF BOOKS AND MAGA- 
ZINES BORROWED FROM PUBLIC LIBRARIES, BY OCCUPATION OF BORROWERS: 
ST. LOUIS, 1934 
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TABLE 2 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SELECTED CATEGORIES OF BOOKS AND MAGA- 
ZINES BORROWED FROM FRIENDS, BY SEX, AGE, AND EDUCATION 
OF BORROWERS: ST. LOUIS, 1934 


SEX AGE EDUCATION 
SELECTED CATEGORIES ns oe isin Cox- 
ALE| sare || 10-19 | 20-29 | 30-44 oven tie ELS: ea 
Magazines 
Detective and adventure . .| 7.4 Pat 6.1 2.6} — 132 2.8{ 4.6] — 
Weekly news ....... 4.2 1.8 2200 te 220 122 6.1 Sot 255 1 
Movie andradio ..... Dae 835 (pe eS OS 4.7 4.9 9.1 6.5 _ 
Sé weeklies: \ ee tenes bY Way Pa se & Bie fin bi PES As BS 5.9 | 18.3 || 18.2 | 13.3] — 
Monthly.story (oat sh) a ee 8.9 | 12.1 8.7 9.2 |°12.9 | 15.9 elie tee Ooo 6 
Religious! $7 scureeu iene ke 5 11 _— — 9.4 2.4 — eo 3 
Parents’, women’s,home . .| 4.7 | 25.6 || 12.7 | 11.8 | 28.2 | 23.2 || 29.3 | 13.6 8 
Al Others Wace ates ieee Wee 20.6 7.5 |} 16.5 | 10.6 | 4.2 8.5 6:5; F156 5 
Total magazines. .... 64.2 | 69.4 |} 65.4 | 63.1 | 66.5 | 80.5 |] 82.1 | 67.1 _ 
Books 
Good fiction a tweh as. tees 4,7 8.2 4.8 9.2 9.4 Tid 4.0} 4.2 il 
Other fiction). exe me 14.2 | 14.9 16028 Pll e © 4.9 9.1 | 15.0 8 
Juvenile ioucte oie. aun 2.1 And 5.7} — — —_— — 4.0; — 
Psychology). izueibve bs oaks 5G 121 = — 2.4 2.4 1.0 .6 1 
Biography, travel ..... 2.6} 1.4 Soke eked) | ed eo Rien 1.0 1222 1 
Social probemsi acinus Shed? Batt Zee 2.6 122 — 1.0 ih 2 
Literaturey'o/ > va baetemeae 3k — 4A} — — “— — 23 — 
All others tin) Geter oie 8.0 Va PAP) 6.7 a7 4.9 1.8 5.1 3 
Total books (5. tan. aae 35.8 | 30.651) 64.6] 36.9 | 33-55 | 1950 ete Onesoeo — 
Total ety ae a erent 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 —— 
Number of magazines . . . .j 122 197 151 48 48 61 75 214 23 
Number of books . ..... 68 86 77 27 31 17 18 110 26 


Number of publications . . .| 190% | 283% || 228 75 79 78 93 | 324 49 


® Includes publications read by persons of unknown age, education, and occupation not reported 
separately 

5 Percentage distribution not presented to base with less than 50 cases. Numbers presented in this 
column represent actual cases 
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TABLE 3 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SELECTED CATEGORIES OF MAGAZINES SE- 
CURED FROM DRUG STORES, BY SEX, AGE, EDUCATION, AND OCCUPATIONS 


OF READERS: ST. LOUIS, 1934 


SEX AGE EDUCATION 
SELECTED CATEGORIES aye Tee ate tet ae : Lena Fasath 
MALE anf in 30-44 OVER -8 HS. LEGE 
Detective and ad- 

wentureto 41. 15.6 5 7.8 1.9 3.6 5.9 Vhs 4.3 6.6 
Weekly news .... ao a25 3.0 1.9 4.6 1.9 By i 320717 0.0 
Movie and radio 5.0 17.4 18.3 17.5 8.3 8.8 13.2 15.5 3.9 
5¢ weeklies ..... Ooee 28.6 30.4 21.4 31.4 39.2 31.6 32.0 | 22.4 
Monthly story 8.0 15.3 7.0 20.4 L605 12.8 13.2 11.8 | 19.7 
RRENGIOUS#a oe.) cu. 2 ss — _ — _ —_ — — — 
Parents’, women’s, 

home Shes 2 het 14.3 2323 D2 ek 24.5 23.8 s ihe eer 
Aliiothers, fo ots e.. 30.2 7.0 19.2 13.6 12.9 6.9 10.2 1524 oie et 

TLOta arate ty aiie 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Number of magazines} 200° | 429° 231 94 179 88 135 408 68 
OccUPATION 
CLERKS,| SHOP- 
UNEM- Un- STEN- |KEEPERS’| SKILLED! Hovust-| Stu- | PRores- 
PLOYED? aa ocrA- | Sares- | TrapEs?| wives | DENTS | sIONALP 
LABOR” | pers? | wen? 
Detective and ad- 

WEnUCGIC EW i. ts 1 on 1 1 9 4 9.0 a 
Weekly news .... — 1 3 — coo 3.6 3.6 _ 
Movie and radio. . . 6 6 1 4 10.8 18.0 1 
S5¢ weeklies. . ... 11 1 14 13 20 30.5 27.9 4 
Monthly story 2 3 7 5 3 18.4 8.1 3 
Rengiouge. . ', 5. — — — —_— —_ —_ — — 
Parents’, women’s, 

home 5 3 7 3 2 30.0 14.0 8 
Allvotherso wf). 4. — 1 11 6 10 6.3 19.4 5 

TOLAMMa we ccre, .. —_— ~—- -—— —_ — 100 100 — 

Number of magazines 22 15 49 29 48 223 222 21 


® Includes publications read by persons of unknown age and education not reported separately 
b Percentage distribution not presented to base with less than 50 cases. Numbers presented in this 
column represent actual cases 
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TABLE 4 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SELECTED CATEGORIES OF MAGAZINES SE- 


CURED FROM NEWS-STANDS, BY SEX, AGE, EDUCATION, AND OCCUPA- 
TIONS OF READERS: ST. LOUIS, 1934 


SEx AGE EDUCATION 
SELECTED CATEGORIES ‘apne Asan Cox: 
MALE ware 10-19 | 20-29 | 30-44 aver 0-8 ei Sp tebe 
Detective and ad- 

Venture. tom sins 5.6 1.7 3.9 3.8 ye 229 pp) 4.0 203 
Weekly news .... 6.4 53 6.2 3.8 6.8 5.3 So 5.6 6.2 
Movie and radio. . . 3.4 Litee7, 14.1 WARY: 6.8 4,9 8.3 10.7 Sok 
5¢ weeklies ..... 36.7 25.4 28.1 33.6 DTA Stat 29.3 29.1} 32.6 
Monthly Story (0. m.me| oni oeo 15.8 7.8 UG IAT 2187 1256 14.9 14.7 | 15.4 
Religious... .208 wat oe 2? oe — _ Zo “= — — 
Parents’, women’s, 

homes: Wee ohare 9.0 30.1 li oo 18.3 19.5 29.6 29.3 2023 lGee 
ATliOthers iat sake meonne 25.4 9.8 SHINY 14.6 15.4 ifs} a1 10.5 15:6)4) 2401 
FLO Ea teins eoenee mie 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Number of magazines} 269 4178 125 124 211 188 168 377 124 

OccuUPATION 
SHOP- 


Unem-| UN San KEEPERS,| SKILLED | House-| Sru- | PRrores- 
PLOYED)| SKILLED | STENOG-| cares- | Trapes| wives | DENTS | SIONAL? 
LABOR | RAPHERS “ete 


SS ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Detective and ad- 


VenLULe my aan. ain ane 1 — 1.9 6.6 4.8 ez 335 
Weekly news . : Zz — 8.5 8.2 6.5 4.8 Sud _ 
Movie andradio. . . 3 —_ 9.4 1.6 {1:3 thse 13.3 —_ 
5¢ weeklies . . 8 —_ SD, 36.1 40.3 26.2 26.5 15 
Monthly story 3 ooo 20.8 23.0 ES 16.5 8.0 5 
Religious ter ee ane _ — —- — —_ 4 — — 
Parents’, women’s, 

homie: /f.) sis dena vb 10 — PAs 8.2 12.9 35.9 16.8 5 
AlN othersiivieaaneren 6 — 14.1 16.3 12.9 Dee 26.6 19 
Lota yuh) se aaa aie — — 100 100 100 100 100 _ 
Number of magazines 33 — 104. 61 62 249 112 47 


® Includes publications read by persons of unknown age, education, and occupation not reported 
separately 

> Percentage distribution not presented to base with less than 50 cases. Numbers presented in this 
column represent actual cases 
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TABLE 5 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SELECTED CATEGORIES OF MAGAZINES SE- 
CURED BY SUBSCRIPTION, BY SEX, AGE, EDUCATION, AND OCCUPA- 
TIONS OF READERS: ST. LOUIS, 1934 


SEX AGE EDUCATION 
SELECTED CATEGORIES i ee ~ 
MALE We ta ss OL- 
MALE 10-19 | 20-29 | 30-44 OVER 8 leis LEGE 
Detective and ad- 

VENtUTE Soya cis ot —_ 8 —_ Ay) Ast — 4 ca 
Weekly news .. . .j 10.8 6.0 8.1 8.5 7.8 7.0 5.1 8.0 | 10.3 
Movie and radio. . . 1.0 1.8 — — — plas wh zat pine 
S¢ weeklies... . . ZU Si eel Ss Ou 18,0 $206 bit 9e8. b13534) 1n1009, Pewee 1610 
Monthly story. . . .| 17.6 15.9 14.0 18.3 16.2 17.9 16.5 L7e Sein 5.6 
Religious’ sess). Sok 3.4 1.8 13 3.6 Se 525 AG Le7 
Parents’, women’s, 

Homeacwe sae). af 18.5 46.5 S250 38.7 36.5 41.7 41.8 37.3 | 34.0 
PIUOLLCLRM Ft as). 26.5 10.9 24.3 1156 15.9 14,8 11.4 LOv 2) eZee 
POtALiay ch vate false 3 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Number of magazines} 1,355%| 2,746° 723 743 270M ea otk 6 954 | 2,153 814 

OCCUPATION. 
U C SHOP- 
UNEM- aa S LERKS | REPERS,|SKILLED|House-| Sru- | PROFES- 
PLOYED | SKILLED | OTENOG-| Sarzs- | TRaDES| Wives | DENTS | SIONAL 
LABOR | RAPHERS 
MEN 
Detective and ad- 

SOTICUTO MH eRe 0S te. —_ — se Ae 3 -- 9 — 
Weekly news... . heerh Toa 597 9.1 12.1 5.8 8.3 1233 
Movie and radio, . . _ —_ — —_ — — _- — 
S5¢ weeklies ..... 16.7 22.6 20.2 22H 19.6 16.4 18.9 14.3 
Monthly story. . . .] 13.6 11.9 16.1 20.3 17:3 17.5 14.8 15.2 
Religiouss/; . .. . 5.0 11.9 4.0 2.8 4.1 3.9 4 2.3 
Parents’, women’s, 

BOme daha 40.3 30.0 43.0 26.9 26.2 47.3 29.7 2 
Aliiothersweawe |... 16.7 16.5 1055 17.5 20.4 9.1 27.0 Soe 
LOtalmramirete cs 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 

Number of magazines} 227 86 427 289 375 1,677 670 349 


eeacca essa eea acca cc cc aca cc nnn ee a a a ae EE 


® Includes publications read by persons of unknown age, education, and occupation not reported 
separately 
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TABLE 6 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF MAGAZINES AND BOOKS BY AGENCY 
OF READERS: SAMPLE 


_— 


PERCENTAGE 
MAGAZINES 
Sex, AGE, EDUCATION, 
AND OccUPATION | i 8 n 
oF READERS 9 g iS) 2 B 
rs a “a i, A 4 
Oo a A a a 5 & fQ 
fa|) a | 8] eleal x eae 
eal & | al 2 [eal 8 | a |e 
Sex: 
Malev A Gli. Bo lbateas 6.5 3.8 O22 8.4 1 42.3 8.2 | 76.0 | 2,438 
Hemale ey. hussain Se0 is ed 1 2 49.1 8.7 | 79.8 | 4,463 
Age: 
INot:givens.i. vawen i) 2.4 8.2 8.4 — — 54.9 ONT B5e8 386 
AQ 19 ee ere. 9.3 6.5 9.9 5.4 sy 6 Sibel 4.8 | 67.8 | 1,575 
20-29) 2) Rha Woe a eee fal Me irae Or a tesa OY nec y ga Gem 1. | 47.1'| 10.7) 78:6) e2as 
Oe 2: SO etn SL kay 2.0 7.4 8.8 apt 2 Whol 9.4 | 82.3 | 1,982 
45 and over) fyi 12,8 ts OLS To rno de ime 4 | 55.0] 9.9 | 84.7 | 1,720 
Education: 
Notigiven Mineuai ol 1.9 240 6.7 6.4 —_- — 67.4 4.9 | 89.9 240 
O-8:yearsii eine 25 4.1 Hinks OC — 1 51.7 | 10.8) | 88.6400 aro 
High’school qe) cicero. 4.2 8.0 7.4 wal 5 42.4 8.0 | 76.0 | 3,863 
College ition ia 3.4 1.4 4.2 TAG at 1 50.8 8.3 | 76.0 | 1,219 
Occupation: 
Wot given sone Ps} 5.8 4.3 6.8 4 47.2 | 1037 Fis 375 
Unskilled labor. . .| 2.2] 3.9] 8.3] 8.8 6 47.5 TAT 7930 143 
Clerks and stenog- 
raphers lao yt as) 23 5.4] 11.0] — 9 || 45.0} POsSetenr ae 736 
Shopkeepers and 
salesmen ...,| 2.2 2.0 Sah MEM — — S221 ison ose 467 
Skilled trades . . .| 2.5 3.9 6.3 8.1 pl 3 48.7 8.5 | 78.4 602 
Housewives ....] 2.3 2.6 ao) 8.4) — 1 56.2 | 100° Sia ateztoos 
Students. sin cit 9.6 ey | MOE 4 yea Ay? 6 30.5 4°81} G(i3ea are 
Professional . Rens .9 2.9 fog | 3 — | 50.7 8/3 °[/ fae 506 
LOCAL a amen ie ane 4.3 3.6 Bie 7.8 1 3 46.7 S.Snt ono — 


Number oi ney. 379 | 319 629 | 686 8 27 +(|4,101 | 752 — 6,901 


® Less than .05 
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TABLE 6 


FROM WHICH SECURED FOR SEX, AGE, EDUCATION, AND OCCUPATION 
FROM ST. LOUIS, 1933 


——————————————————————————————eeeeee— ee 


DISTRIBUTION 4 
TTT oO 
Booxs a 

a a 

ENTIRE eee a Ce 

Z 3 

P g a cS) is g aa 

c e : fi 
ey ae 8 Bole iy danianiae 
122) 
eee Eel SU SMES OEP RET 
& 12) 

A| 2 (48) & |e | alee [ees 
3 — 1.6 1.1 3 4.7 | 24.0 769 | 100 | 3,207 
mL — 121 7 2 3.0 20.2 | 1,126 | 100 | 5,589 
_— aa 4 4 4 2.4 14.8 68 | 100. 454 
on —- 1.4 4 a 2.6 | 32.2 750 | 100 | 2,325 
3 a 2.4 ih 3 4.6 | 21.4 337 | 100 | 1,575 
19 Ant Ate 1.0 a3 4.1 1738 430 | 100 | 2,412 
2 — 1.1 1.3 a) fey 15.3 310 | 100 | 2,030 
— _— — 4 — 3.0 10.1 27 | 100 267 
allt ial 8 ct a3 3.4 14.4 266 | 100 | 1,845 
mal — 1.5 Sef a7) 3.1 24-0 je 15249 1100) 15,082 
58, nal 1.4 1.4 .3 Sd, 24.0 383 | 100 | 1,602 
‘ — eat N74 6 Sess! 22°5 109 | 100 484 
1 _ 6 — 228) 21.0 38 | 100 181 
_ _— 1 6 4 yeaa) 22.4 212 | 100 948 
2 —_ ata h 9 ao 4.2 15.8 87 | 100 554 
_ —_ 1.4 ro no ane 21.6 166 | 100 768 
— — sf atl ae 236 1229 384 | 100 | 2,979 
Be _ 1.3 .6 Aa Dheth Beat! 717 | 100 | 2,194 
.6 wi; IAW: AK 6.0 26.5 182 | 100 688 

sal 1.3 8 2 3.6 2175 — 100 — 
13 2 113 Opt 21 318 — 1,895 — | 8,796 


APPENDIX B 


AVAILABLE DATA ON COMMUNITY READING IN 1933-1934 


List of South Chicago and St. Louis Data Tabulated and Avail- 
able for Reference in the Library of the Graduate 
Library School, University of Chicago 


Some 500 manuscript pages of tables show each of the fol- 
lowing items in relation to each of the others wherever the rela- 


tion has meaning: 


Census Tract 

Sex and Marital Status 

Age 

Education 

Number of Children 

Religion 

Employment 

Nationality 

Number of Years in America 

Dominant Language 

Secondary Language 

Club Membership 

Activities 

Favorite Radio Program 

Number of Books Read Last Two 
Weeks 


Number of Magazines Read Last 
Two Weeks 

Number of Newspapers Read — 
Regularly 

Newspaper Titles 

Parts of Newspaper Read 

Number of Books in Home 

Library Card 

Reasons for Not Reading 

Books Read Past Two Weeks 

Magazines Read Past Two Weeks 

Source of Books 

Source of Magazines 

Non-Readers 


Forty tables show the number and percentage of each of eight 
types of books obtained from each of five sources by persons 
of specified sex, age, years of schooling, and type of occupation. 
The eight types of books are as follows: 


Good fiction 
Other fiction 
Juvenile fiction 
Psychology 


Biography and travel 
Books of social significance 
Literature 

Other non-fiction 
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The five sources are public library, friends, purchases, rental 
library, and all others. 

Forty-eight tables show the number and percentage of each 
of eight types of magazines obtained from each of six sources 
by persons of specified sex, age, years of schooling, and type 
of occupation. The eight types of magazines are as follows: 


Detective and adventure Medium quality fiction monthlies 
Movie and love story Parents’, women’s, home 

5¢ weekly miscellanies Religious 

Weekly news All others 


The six sources are public library, friends, subscription, drug 
store, newsstand, and all others. 


APPENDIX C 


DAILY NEWSPAPERS IN THE UNITED STATES: 1920-1935 


A Comparison of Three Sources 


Att Datty NEWSPAPERS 


Torta Datrry (U. S.) 


Tora Darry (U.S. & CAanapa)® 


YEAR 
Editor & Publisher Ayer’s Directory 
NUMBER CIRCULATION NUMBER CIRCULATION 
1920 2,042 27,790,656 2,324 31,000,000%¢ 
1921 2,028 28,423,740 2,331 31,000,0005:° 
1922 2,033 29,780,328 2,313 33,000, 000%.° 
1923 2,036 31,453,683 2,310 33,000, 0005:¢ 
1924 2,014 32,999,437 2,293 33,000,000%-¢ 
1925 2,008 33,739, 369 2,283 33,000, 0005:¢ 
1926 2,001 36,001,803 2,281 33,000, 0005:¢ 
1927 1,949 37,966, 756 Pep 33,425,000 
1928 1,939 37,972,592 2,215 40,175,000> 
1929 1,944 39,425,615 2,248 44,110,094» 
1930 1,942 39,589,172 2,219 45, 106,245> 
1931 1,923 38,761, 187 2,241 44,448, 325> 
1932 1,913 36,407,679 2,008 38,862,000 
1933 1,911 35,175,238 1,902 35,836,000 
1934 1,929 36,709,010 2,032 36,540,000 
1935 1,950 38, 155,540 2,027 38,450,000 
Totat Datty (CANADA) Tora Darty (U. S.) 
YEAR Editor & Publisher Census of Manufactures 
NUMBER CIRCULATION NUMBER CIRCULATION 
1920 ee a <a = 
1921 — — 2,335 33,741,742 
1922 ey, 1,755,383 co — 
1923 103 1,673,278 25214 35,471,070 
1924 106 1,763,981 = foe 
1925 105 1,797,316 2,116 37,406,615 
1926 103 1,844,323 _ = 
1927 105 1,930,961 2,091 41,368,320 
1928 107 2,006,416 _— _ 
1929 106 2,182,943 2,086 42,015,461 
1930 106 2,093,091 _— oo 
1931 107 2,103,122 2,044 41,293,659 
1932 104 2,043,654 — — 
1933 102 1,998,093 1,903 37,630,345 
1934 102 2,015,828 _ — 
1935 101 2,141,527 2,038 40,871,246 


® Calculated from the summary of totals given in the front part of the annual volumes of VN. W. Ayer 
& Son’s Directory of Newspapers and Periodicals. The number of newspapers is for the United States 
only; Ayer’s gives the number of dailies in the U. S. and Outlying Territories together and in the Out- 
lying Territories alone. The above is the difference. The circulation is for the U. S. and Canada together 
since Ayer’s gives no separate circulation for Canada. 
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Sunpay Eprrions oF ALL DAtty NEWSPAPERS 
Ls Ra lie et acren on ME OS Be Chediak alder dd ea Cre ERE le al 


SunpDay (U. S.) SunDAY (U.S. & CANADA) 
YEAR 
Editor & Publisher Avyer’s Directory 

NUMBER CIRCULATION NUMBER CIRCULATION 
1920 522 17,083,604 ee 15,000, 000° 
1921 545 19,041,413 ut 15,000, 000.¢ 
1922 546 19,712,874 — 19 ,000,000.° 
1923 547 21,463,289 —_ 19,000,000%° 
1924 539 22,219,646 — 19,000, 000».° 
1925 548 23,354,622 _ 19,000, 000.° 
1926 545 24,435,192 — 19,000, 000>.° 
1927 526 25,469,037 537 28,300,000 
1928 522 25,771,383 532 26,608,000 
1929 528 26,879,536 554 29,427,991 
1930 521 26,413,047 527 26,810,600 
1931 513 25,701,798 506 28,260,000 
1932 518 24,859,888 499 26,236,000 
1933 506 24,040,630 442 24,654,000 
1934 505 26,544,516 536 26,075,000 
1935 518 28, 147,343 536 28,300,000 

SUNDAY (CANADA) Sunpay (U. S.) 

YEAR Editor & Publisher Census of Manufactures 

NUMBER CIRCULATION NUMBER CIRCULATION 
1920 — a iy a 
1921 ats ps 537 20,110,206 
1922 7 270,439 ae da 
1923 5 276,949 602 24,511,693 
1924 5 214, 187 a ba 
1925 5 301,191 597 25,630,056 
1926 4 276,683 — 3 
1927 4 290,461 511 27,695,859 
1928 4 303,892 — — 
1929 4 315,254 578 29,011,648 
1930 5 377,853 — — 
1931 5 432,029 555 27,453,465 
1932 5 348, 233 — — 
1933 3 240,109 489 25,453,894 
1934 3 306, 155 — — 
1935 4 369, 766 520 28,684, 152 


b Title does not include the term “English language.” It reads “Aggregate Circulations of Daily and 
Sunday Papers in the United States and Canada (Estimated).’”’ Since 1932 the title has read “Aggre- 
gate Net Paid Circulations of English Language Daily and Sunday Papers in the United States and 


Canada (Estimated).” 
© The word “estimated” is not included in the title although the figures are obviously estimates, 


APPENDIX D 


New York City MARKET ANALYSIS, 1933 


Compiled and Copyright by New York Herald-Tribune, the 
News, and the New York Times 


Figures concerning each of the following items are supplied 


for each borough: 


Area, square miles 
Population (U. S. Census, 1930) 
Families (U. S. Census, 1930) 


Manufactures (U. S. Census, 
1929) 
Number establishments 
Number wage earners 
Value of manufactured products 
Value added by manufacture 


Leading Industries 
Bread and bakery products 
Boots and shoes (excl. rubber) 
Foundry and machine shop 
products 
Knit goods 
Paints and varnishes 


Wholesale Trade (U. S. Census, 
1929) 
Number establishments 
People employed (yearly aver- 
age) 
Net sales volume 


Leading Wholesale Groups 


Food products 
Groceries and food spec. 


Tobacco and its prod. (excl. 
leaf) 

Electrical 

Mach., equipment, and supplies 


Retail Trade (U. S. Census, 1929) 
Number outlets 
People employed, total 
Proprietors 
Full time employees 
Part time employees 
Net sales 


Leading Retail Groups 
Food 
Apparel 
General merchandise 
Automotive 
Furniture and household 


Miscellaneous Market Data 


Passenger car registration, 1933 

New passenger car sales, 1933 

Families having radio sets, 1930 

Marriages, 1933 

Births (by residence of mother), 
1933 | 

Individual income tax returns, 
toot 
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Savings deposits, April 1934 
Residence telephones, January 
1934 
Atea, sq. mi. 
Population 
Density, per sq. mi. 
Native white 
Foreign-born white 
Negroes 
Others 
Families 
in owned homes 
in rented homes 
tenure unknown 
Estimated annual family expen- 
diture 


Median 
Average 
Families spending annually 
$9,000 and up 
6,000-8,999 
4,500-—5,999 
3,000-4,499 
1,800-2,999 
under 1,800 
unknown 
Total dwellings 
one family 
two family 
three or more 
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Index 


Advertising, of books, 37, 40; in rela- 
tion to magazines, 72ff, 75ff, 89; and 
newspapers: volume of, 73, 97, 176; 
influence on content, 90, 117, 118, 
122; index of, and volume of read- 
ing matter, 97; revenue from, 118; 
competition with radio, 121 

American Library Association, 31n, 109 

American Newspaper Guild, 124 

American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation, 123 

Amusements, books on, readers’ inter- 
est in, 179 

Association of German Book Publish- 
ers, 68 . 

Audit Bureau of Circulation, 12, 73, 
86, 90 

... Ayer... Directory of Newspapers 
and Publishers, 12, 79, 80n, 119 


Beazell, William Preston, 118n, 122 

Bennett, James Gordon, 30 

Bent, Silas, 118n, 121, 122 

Biennial Census of Manufactures, 
“Printing and Publishing,” 61, 78, 
79n. 

Biennial Survey of Education (1928- 
1930), 102 

Biography, new book titles and reprints 
published 1929-1935, 64, 67; copies 
of books published 1929-1935, 69ff 

Bleyer, Willard Grosvenor, 118n, 119n, 
122, 123n 

Bliven, Bruce, 122, 125n 

Blumer, Herbert, 46n 


Book catalogues and indexes, 58 

Book consumption, circulation, public 
libraries, 5, 10, 15, 97ff, 104ff, 108, 
110ff, 129, 135ff, 142; circulation, 
rental libraries, 5, 10, 15, 108, 113, 
128ff, 130, 135ff; fiction, 10, 104, 
106ff, 129, 130, 154, 155, 167, 169, 
171, 177, 179; borrowings from 
friends, 10, 130, 135ff; purchases, 
book stores and drug stores, 10, 130, 
135ff, 142; post-war popularity of 
class literature, 14; non-fiction, 14, 
104, 106ff, 167ff, 179; effect of dis- 
tribution services, 39; sex differences 
in; 130} | 132;-4139em1 69anlaiease 
177, 179; reference works, 181; see 
also Readers, Reading behavior 

Book Review Digest, 58 

Books, 9-26, 58-72; production during 
the depression, 9-12, 13, 58, 59ff, 
65-72; classification, 33; accessibility 
of, 36; distribution, 37-39, 143; ad- 
vettising, 37, 40; selection by dif- 
ferent social groups, 39; merchan- 
dising, 39; market analysis, 39, 179; 
cost accounting, 41; catalogues, 58; 
new titles, 62, 63, 65-72; reprints, 
62, 63, 65, 66; new editions, 62, 65, 
66; effect of changes in production 
on publishers’ ‘hunches,’ 87-89; 
survey of economic factors affecting 
production, 89; free distribution, 
102, 129 

Books about Books, 87 

Book stores, retail, reading behavior as 
recorded by, 2, 5, 130; adaptation of 
services to customers’ preferences, 
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value of, 40; increase in number of, 
97, 108, 112, 114; clienteles, studies 
of, 125-145; books supplied, 129ff ; 
relation to other agencies supplying 
reading matter, 135ff; see also Dis- 
tributing Agencies, commercial 

Booktrade Directory, 114 

Broun, Heywood, 125n 

Brunner, Edmund deS., and Lorge, 
Irving, Rural Social Trends During 
the Depression, 186 

Burns, Arthur F., see Mitchell, Wesley 
C. and Burns, Arthur F. 

Business administration as related to 
research in reading, 56 

Butler, Helen, study of reading, 28, 43 


Carnovsky, Leon, 44n, 92n, 146n 

Carskadon, T. R., 121n 

Casey, Ralph D., see Lasswell, H. D., 
Casey, R. D., and Smith, B. L. 

Cather, Willa, 179 

Censorship, literary and political, 35 

Census of Manufactures, 9, 86 

Censuses of residents of South Chicago, 
127, 

Charters, W. W., 40n 

Cheney, O. H. Economic Survey of the 
Book Industry 1930-1931, 29n, 37n, 
89 

Chicago, study of community reading 
in, see South Chicago 

Chicago, University of, Graduate Li- 
brary School, 127; Social Science 
Research Committee, 127 

Children’s reading, studies of, 29 

Class interests as evidenced by reading 
behavior, 198 

Class literature, post-war increase in 
popularity of, 14 

Classification of publications, see Pub- 
lications 


Clienteles, studies of, distributing 
agencies, 125-45; New York Public 
Library, five branches of, 161-71 

Cobb, Mary Elizabeth, 39n 

Cole, Gi D. Hivt73 

Commerce, U. S. Department of, Cez- 
sus of Manufactures, 9, 86 

Community Reading, changes in, 4, 5; 
analyses of, 17, 23, 41, 100, 125-45, 
148, 150, 154; hypotheses to be de- 
rived from studies of, 140; data on, 
Zo 

Condit, Lester, 31n 

Conklin, Graff, 44n 

Cost accounting by distributing agen- 
cies, need for, 41 

Crompton, Margaret, 45n 

Cultural pattern, effect of, on reading, 
43 

Current events, analysis of reading on, 
195 


Depression, sociological studies of the, 
186 

Dewey system of library classification, 
167,01 73 

Distributing agencies, commercial, 91- 
104, 130-45, 191-92; general effect 
of depression on, 16, 92, 95-99, 191; 
value of data on reader preference 
collected by, 26; problems of, 37-42; 
adaptation of services to customers’ 
preferences, need for, 39; cost ac- 
counting by, need for, 41; desired 
data on, 95; scope of, 99-103; num- 
ber of, 114; effect of changes in book 
trade on, 115; clienteles, studies of, 
125-45; problems for study, 143- 
93; in St. Louis (1934), 205; see 
also Libraries 

Distribution of publications, see Pub- 
lications 


INDEX 
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Dollard, Victorine, 48n 

Drug stores, sales of books and maga- 
zines, 130, 132, 139 

Durant, Will, 14 


Economics, relation to field of reading, 
53; new books published during de- 
pression, 65, 66, 67, 70; new edi- 
tions and reprints, 66, 70; library 
borrowers’ interest in, 179, 181 

Editor and Publisher, 79, 80n, 81n, 82, 
83n, 86, 121, 123n, 175 

Editorial policies of magazine editors, 
factors affecting, 89 

Education, U. S. Office of, 99n, 109n 

Ellsworth, Ralph E., 127n 

Esquire, 77 


Fact-finding interests of readers, 
changes in, 196 

Fair, Ethel M., 38n, 127n 

Federal government publications, 102, 
103 

Fiction, consumption of, 10, 104, 106ff, 
129, 130, 154, 155, 167, 169, 171, 
177, 179; new book titles published 
during depression, 65, 66, 69; new 
editions and reprints, 66; Foster’s 
study of, 155; see also Books; Book 
consumption. 

Fine arts, new book titles published 
during depression, 65, 67, 71, 75; 
reprints, 66 

Flynn, John T., 118n, 122 

Forums, public, attendance at, 187 

Foster, H. Schuyler, Jr., 35n 

Foster, Jeannette Howard; study of fic- 
tion through its readers, 32n; 127n, 
155, 159n 


Gallup, George, 149n, 150 
Galsworthy, John, 179 


Games and sports, new book titles pub- 
lished during depression, 65, 67; re- 
prints, 66 

Geography as related to research in 
reading, 42, 52 

Gerould, James T., 109 

Gray, W. S., 14; “Summary of In- 
vestigations Relating to Reading,’ 
29n, 46 

Gray, W. S. and Leary, B. E., 46n 

Grosvenor, Willard, 122 

Group reading, see Reading behavior 

Gruening, Ernest, 122 


Haggerty, William J. and Works, 
George A., 108n, 111 

Hall, Bob, 119n 

Hart, Hornell, 34, 90n 

Herdman, Margaret M., 105 

History, as related to research in read- 
ing, 53; new book titles published 
during depression: new editions and 
reprints, 66 

Hofmann, Walter, 33n 

Howard, Charles P., 124 

Hughes, Helen MacGill, 195n 

Hulme, E. Wyndham, 34n, 35 

Humanities as related to research in 
reading, 55 

‘‘Hunches,” Publishers’, see Publishers 

Hypotheses, concerning nature and ex- 
tent of depression changes in read- 
ing, 8-26; to be derived from data 
presented: on publication of new 
book titles in depression years, 66, 
67; on book, magazine, and newspa- 
per production, 86; on effects of the 
depression on newspapers, 124; on 
community reading, 135, 140; on 
changes in newspaper readers, 175; 
social implications of reading be- 
havior, 184-201; on relation of pro- 
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duction to amount of reading, 189; 
on distribution and reading, 191; on 
technical problems, 192 


International Year Book, 119 


Journalism as related to research in 
reading, 55 

Juvenile books, new titles published 
during depression, 67 

Juvenile Research, Institute of, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, 127; see also Chi- 
cago, University of 
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Kohn-Bramstedt, Ernst, 58n 


Language study as related to research in 
reading, 55 

Lasswell, Harold D., 22, 45n; and 
Casey, Ralph D. and Smith, Bruce 
Lannes, 35n, 195n; see also Waples, 
Douglas and Lasswell, Harold D, 

Law as related to research in reading, 
55 

Lazarsfeld, Paul F., 94, 190n; see also 
Stouffer, Samuel A. and Lazarsfeld, 
Paul F. 

Leary, B. E., see Gray, W. S. and 
Leaty,; Dut: 

Lewis, Sinclair, 179 

Lewis, Wilmott, 125 

Libraries, 105-16; 125-30; reading be- 
havior as recorded by, 2, 16, 160; 
public, circulation of books in, 5, 
10, 15, 97ff, 104ff, 108, 110ff, 129, 
135ff, 142; rental, circulation of 
books in, 5, 10, 15, 108, 113, 128ff, 
130, 135ff; studies of readers, 15, 16, 
135-45, 160, 161-71, 179-82; an- 


nual patronage, 16; distribution prob- 
lems, studies of, 37-39; adaptation of 
services to readers’ preferences, value 
of, 39; increase in number of, 97; 
school, college, and university, 102, 
108-12, 142, 191; annual changes 
in budgets, book expenditures, circu- 
lation volumes and borrowers, 105, 
108; study in South Chicago, 127- 
45; publications supplied, 129ff; 
patrons, 132ff; use by patrons, 135ff; 
problems for study, 143; Dewey sys- 
tem of classification, 167, 173; sex 
differences in loans, 130, 169, 171, 


173; study of New York branches, 


161-74, 177ff; patrons, 161ff; rela- 
tion of registration to circulation, 
162ff; rate of borrowing: borrow- 
ings by type of book, 165ff; changes 
in reading, 177; relation of loans to 
economic differences, 179 

Lifeonoune 

Literature as related to research in read- 
ing, 55 

London, Jack, 179 

Lorge, Irving, see Brunner, Edmund 
deS., and Lorge, Irving 

Lumley, Frederick H., 47n 

Lynd, Robert S. and Helen M., Middle- 
town in Transition, 44n, 186n, 200 


McMurry, Robert N., 94n 

Magazines, 72-79; distribution and 
sales, 11, 25, 39, 98, 130; changes in 
character of, 12; directories, 12; cate- 
gories and types, 12, 75; advertising, 
volume of, 72ff, 75ff, 89; new pub- 
lications during depression years, 62, 
63; production (1929-1935), 62, 73- 
79; categories producing greatest 
number of copies in 1929, 78; fac- 
tors affecting editorial policies, 89; 
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free distribution, 102, 130; supplied 
by various agencies, 129ff ;sex differ- 
ences in reading, 130, 154; types pre- 
ferred by various social groups, 149, 
154; studies of readers, 150, 177 

Magazines, consumption of, changes in 
character of, 12; monthly, 25, 61; 
circulation during depression, 59, 61, 
62, 76, 77, 130; by frequency of 
publication, 61; sex and group pref- 
erences in, 130, 150ff 

Mail literature, annual distribution of, 
11 

Market analysis (of books), see Books 

Masche, W. Carl, 79n, 82n, 119n 

Mass literature in Germany and Italy, 
12 

Medicine as related to research in read- 
ing, 56 

Miller, Robert A., 41n, 45n, 93n, 126n, 
127n 

Mitchell, Wesley C. and Burns, Ar- 
thur F., 176n 

Monopolies, newspaper, see Newspa- 
pers 

Motives for reading, see Reading be- 
havior 

Moulton, Harold G. and Pasvolsky, 
Leo, study of war debts, 173 

Music, new books published during de- 
pression, 65, 67 


Nafziger, Ralph O., 150 

National Association of Book Publish- 
ers, 89 

National Industrial Recovery Act, 
Newspaper publishers Code, 123, 
124, 199 

National Resources Committee, Com- 
mittee on Urbanism, 175, 176, 186, 
189n 

Negro newspapers, see Newspapers, 
English language 


New York City Market Analysis 
(1933), 179, 218 stan 

New York Herald, 30 

New York Herald Tribune, 28n, 179 

New York Public Library, study of 
books read by patrons, 15; study of 
clientele of five branches, 161-74, 
177-82; patrons, 161ff; relation of 
registration to circulation, 162ff; rate 
of borrowing: borrowing by type of 
book, 165ff; sex differences on loans, 
169, 171, 174; changes in reading, 
177; relation of loans to economic 
differences in neighborhoods, 179 

New York Times, 34, 121, 179 

New York World, 30 

New Yorker, 77 g 

News, selection and presentation of, 
during depression, 121ff 

News, The, 179 

Newspapers, English language, 79-85, 
116-25; distribution studies, 39; ad- 
vertising: volume of, 73, 97, 176; 
revenue from, 118; directories of, 
79; production (1925-1935), 79-85; 
circulation, daily, 80, 119, 174; cir- 
culation, Sunday, 82, 119, 174; fac- 
tors affecting changes in content, 90, 
116, 117, 118, 122; monopolies 
(chains), 97, 119, 121; control of 
radio stations by, 121; selection and 
presentation of depression news, | 
121ff; freedom of the press, 121-25; 
effect of NRA code on, 123, 124; 
reader group analyses, 148, 149, 174; 
weekly, 174; subscribers: for Ne- 
groes, 175; effect of the depression 
on functions of the press, 176 

Newspapers, foreign language, 174 

Newsstands, reading behavior as re- 
corded by, 5; clientele of, 130, 132 

North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, 108 
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Palmer, James L., 29n, 44n 

Pasvolsky, Leo, see Moulton, Harold 
G. and Pasvolsky, Leo 

Pendleton, Charles S., 47n 

Peterson, Ruth C. and Thurstone, L. 
Ped 7 oy 

Philosophy, as related to research in 
reading, 55; new book titles pub- 
lished during depression, 67, 70 

Poetry and drama, new book titles pub- 
lished during depression, 67, 71 

Political science and government as fe- 
lated to research in reading, 52 

Polk Company, R. L., 175 

Popular reading, see Reading matter 

Press, freedom of the, 121-25; see also 
Newspapers 

Progressive Education Association, 29n 

Propaganda, use of, to control popular 
reading, 13; studies of effect of, on 
public opinion, 35 

Psychology, as related to research in 
reading, 50 

Public opinion, studies of, 13, 34, 148, 
176 

Publication and publications during the 
depression, 9-15, 30-42, 57-90, 188- 
91; general effects of the depression, 
9-12, 14, 93, 188-91; estimates of 
public opinion through, 13, 34, 148, 
176; censorship and propaganda, 13, 
35; mass publications, vogue of, 14; 
relation to social issues, 25; studies 
of character of, 28; distribution 
studies, 29, 36-42; studies of techni- 
cal improvements in, 30; critical 
studies of literary quality, 31; classi- 
fication of, 32-34; sources of supply, 
36-39; advertising, 37, 40, 97; mer- 
chandising of, 39; problems for 
study, 85-90; relation between pro- 
duction and consumption, 190; of 
federal government, 102, 103; see 
also Books; Magazines; Newspapers 


Publishers of books, sales records of, 
38, 87; effect of depression on, 57; 
“hunches” of, as_ reflected in 
changes in production, 87 

Publishers of newspapers, relations 
with reporters, 118, 122; sympathies 
of, as reflected in coloring of news, 
121; presentation of depression news 
by, 121; reaction to NRA Code, 123; 
class-consciousness of, 124 

Publishers Trade List Annual, 58 

Publishers Weekly, 28n, 31n, 86 

Pulitzer, Joseph, 30 

Purdy, George Flint, 42n, 93n 


Readers, 42-48, 125-40, 145-82; 
changes in interests of, 3, 7, 15, 17, 
19-23, 145, 174-82; public library, 
15, 16, 132ff, 160, 161-71; social 
composition of, 16, 18, 132ff, 163; 
individual vs. group, 19-23, 48; 
analyses of groups, 23, 125-40, 165, 
169, 170, 174-82; preferences of, 
value of data collected by distribut- 
ing agencies, 26; responses of, to 
publications critics, 32; interests of 
social groups, 17, 39, 44, 166; in 
South Chicago, 132ff; interest in 
books on social problems, 132, 171; 
social attitudes of, 147; in New 
York City branches, 161ff; newspa- 
per, studies of, 148, 149, 174; maga- 
zine, studies of, 150, 177; uses of 
publications to, 194-200; see also 
Reading; Reading behavior 

Readers Digest, 25 

Reading, during the depression, pur- 
pose and plan of this study, 1-26; 
as a field of research, 27-56; defini- 
tions of, 28; social uses of, changes 
in, 26, 28, 194; sociology of, sug- 
gestions for developing a, 200; see 
also Reading behavior; Reading mat- 
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ter; Readers; Community reading 
ing 

Reading behavior, purpose and plan of 
study of, 1-26; changes in, related to 
cultural life, 1ff; as recorded by 
libraries, book stores, and news agen- 
eres 15, 16,, 130, 160; mo- 
fiveswore7, 15, 45, 47; 146, 147, 
194-200; effects of cultural, social, 
and economic status on group read- 
ing, 8, 17, 22, 44, 201; effects of 
supply and demand on, 8, 39, 45, 
146n; as field of research, 27-56; 
school children, studies of, 29; hy- 
potheses regarding, 43-48; types of 
magazines preferred by different so- 
cial groups, 39, 129; book selection 
by different social groups, 39, 129, 
155, 165ff; influence of geography 
on, 42; influence of style of writing 
on, 46; interpretation of, through 
studies in various academic fields, 
50-56; sex differences, 130, 132, 139, 
169, 171, 173, 177; social implica- 
tions of, 184-201; relation of, to 
distribution of print, 191; problems 
for study, 192; social purposes of, 
194-200; sociology of reading, 201; 
see also Community reading 

Reading matter, supply and demand of, 
4-8; general effects of the depression 
on, 9-15; changes in popularity of, 
12-15, 25; classification of, 19; ac- 
cessibility of, 36, 39, 45; effects of 
different types of, 46; sources of sup- 
ply to readers, 129, 130, 139; see 
also. Books; Magazines; 
papers; Libraries 

... Recreation in the Depression, 187n 

Religion, new book titles published 
during depression, 67, 70 

Reporters, newspaper, reaction to NRA 
Code, 124; attitude toward organ- 
ized labor, 124 


News- - 


Research in the field of reading, 1-26, 
27-56; passim; general hypotheses 
for research, 9-26; suggestions re 
studies of: publications, 28, 30-32, 
35, 57-90; distribution, 29, 36-42, 
91-144; literary qualities, 31; public 
opinion, 34, 148, 201; readers, 29, 
42-48, 145-82; related academic 
fields, 48-56; problems in sampling, 
192ff; sociology of reading, 200 

Rice, Stuart A., 33n 

Ridgway, Helen A., 160n 

Rinehart, Mary Roberts, 179 


St. Louis, 126; study of community 
reading (1934), 129, 150; data on 
community reading, 214; distribut- 
ing agencies in (1934), 205 

Seldes, George, Freedom of the Press, 
121 A1 23) 124 00k 25 ae nem eressen 
125 

Sensational literature, readers’ interests 
in, 197 

Sex differences in reading interests, 130, 
132M 139001 69N 17in taz79 

Slosson, E. E., 14 

Smith, Bruce Lannes, see Lasswell, H. 
D., Casey, R. D., and Smith, B. L. 

Social attitudes as reflected in reading 
behavior, 146-82 

Social groups, reading behavior of, 17, 
39, 44, 125-40, 149, 150, 171, 174- 
82, 185 

Social problems, consumption of liter- 
ature Onels2 ei 7/1 

Social Science Research Committee, 
University of Chicago, see Chicago, 
University of 

Social uses of reading, see Reading 

Sociology, as related to research in 
reading, 51; new titles published 
during depression, 65, 66, 67, 70; 
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new editions and reprints, 66, 70; of 
reading, 200 

Sources of information on social life 
in the depression, 186 

South Chicago study of community 
reading, 1933-34: 100, 125-40, 148, 
150, 154 

Sports, see Games and sports 

Steiner, Jesse F., . . . Recreation in the 
Depression, 187n 

Stouffer, Samuel A. and Lazarsfeld, 
Paul F.... Family in the Depres- 
Sion, 197n 

Studebaker, John W., 187 

Students, reading interests of, 177 

Supply and demand of reading matter, 
4-8, 146n 

Swinnerton, Frank, 87 
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Tarkington, Booth, 179 

Technical Book Review Index, 58 

Technical problems requiring solution, 
192 

Technology, readers’ interest in, 182 

Thurstone, L. L., 46; see also Peterson, 
R. C. and Thurstone, L. L. 

Travel, readers’ interests in, 179 

Travel and geography, new books and 
reprints published during depression, 
67 

Tyler, R. W., 48n; see also Waples, 
D. and Tyler R. W. 

Typographical Union, 
124 


International, 


Unwin, Stanley, The Truth about Pub- 
lishing, 38n, 68n, 87 


Van Loon, Hendrik, 14 

Villard, Oswald Garrison, 121, 123, 
125n 

Vocational reading, 179, 181, 198 


Waples, Douglas, 43n, 45n, 92n, 146n, 
147n, 192n; and Lasswell, H. D., 
32n, 109; and Tyler, R. W., 43n, 
46n 

Weeks, Edward, 59n 

Weinfeld, William, 119n 

Wellard, James H., 37n 

Wells, H. G., 179 

Wenninger, William C., 119n 

Wheeler, Joseph L., 41n 

White, William Allen, 123 

Wight, E. A., 41n; see also Wilson, 
L. R. and Wight, E. A. 

Willoughby, Edwin E., 31n 

Wilson, Louis R., 42n, 
Wight, E. A., 41n 

Winslow, Amy, 39n 

Wirth, Dr. Louis, 176n, 186n 

Wodehouse, P. G., 179 

Works, George A., see Haggerty, W. 
J. and Works, G. A. 

Works Progress Administration, li- 
braries in Illinois, ‘5; road funds, 
187 

Wright, Quincy, 44n 

Young, Donald, .. . Minority Peoples 
in the Depression, 175n 
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